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QUO VADIS. 
PART I. 

Mer CHAPTER I. BN ; 
Petronius awoke ‘about noon, greatly wearied, as usual. 
The'previous day he attended Nero’s feast, which continued — 
‘late into the night. For some time his health had been — 
considerably impaired. He himself stated that he awoke in - 
the morning greatly stupefied and without the power of col- 
lecting: his- thoughts. The morning bath, however, and the 
careful -massage of his body by skilled slaves roused his — 
sluggish blood, refreshed him, and revived his failin 
~ strength. When he left the last portion of the bath, thi 
elfeothesium, he appeared as one risen from the dead. His 
eyes sparkled. with wit and merriment: He became ‘so 
rejuvenated, animated and vivacious, that even Otho him- 
‘self could not equal him. His sobriquet—arbiter eleganti |- 
rum (the arbiter of elegance)—was well deserved. 
Seldom did he frequent the public baths, and only- when 
-some rhetor was announced to be present, who had excited = 
. general admiration and formed the subject of common gossip — 
of the city, or when in the ephebias there happened excep- 
ionally interesting combats, did he attend. lie had in his ~ 
“insula” private baths, which the famous contemporary of 
Severus, Celer, enlarged; rebuilt and beautified with such 
exquisite taste that Nero himself admitted’ their superiority 
over those of Caesar, although the imperial baths were larger 
incomparably finer and more elaborate! }” equipped. 
After the-nocturnal feast, at which he became wearied by 
- the buffooneries of Vatinius, he engaged with Nero, Lucai 
and Seneca in an argument as to whether woman possessed 
a soul.-Rising late he, in accordance with his usual custo: 
used the baths. Two muscular balneatores placed him on 
~ cypress table covered with'snow white Egyptian line 
= Moistening ‘their hands with perfumed oil, they rubbed h 
shapely body, while with closed eyes he waited until 
vapors of the room and the warmth of the hands pres 
body bad driven away. all feeling of fatigue 


ra certain time ie Spened: his eyes a spo 
nquired about the weather, and whether the gems which the 
ler Idomeneus had agreed to send to him that particular 
for examination had come. He was informed that the — 
her was balmy, with a light breeze blowing from the- 
n hills, and that the gems had not been received. 
ronius -again closed his eyes and commanded that he be — 
orne into the tepidarium, when from behind the curtain the 
omenclator peered in, announcing that Marcus Vinicius, = 
ho had recently arrived from Asia Minor, had called to- 
im. : 
~ Petronius ordered that his guest be admitted to the tepid- 
ium, to which he himself was borne. Vinicius was the — 
on of his eldest sister, who had married Marcus Vinicius, a — 
nsul during the reign of Tiberius. Lately the young man — 
ad been serving under Corbulo against the Parthians, and — 
t'the close of the war had returned to Rome. As Marcus was — 
andsomé and athletic youth, who could confine .his dissi- 
ations within proper bounds—a_ trait which Petronius : 
dmired above everything else—the latter felt for him a cer- - 
weakness bordering upon attachment. 3 
y greeting to -Petronius,” said the young man, as he 


able to ene when he so desired. 
happened i to be in -Heraklea,” answered. Vini 


story. Tell. me, o can be learned from the Parthi 
ontier ? These Vologeses, Tiridates, Tigranes, “and. : 
that tribe of barbarians, who, as young ‘Arulenus- asserts, § 
on all fours at home, but here pretend to be human being 
-greatly weary me. But now they form the only subject 
-~ conversation, because it is not safe to speak of aught else.” a 
“The war is faring badly. Were it not for Corbulo 
might have ended in defeat.” 
‘l Corbulo ! By Bacchus, a real man-god, a- veritable 
"Mars, and at the same time impetuous, sincere an dull- 
‘Jove, him for the reason that Nero fears him.” : 
‘Corbulo is no fool.” 
“Perhaps thou art right. After all, it does not matt 
~ much; folly, as Pyrrho says, is in no respect worse than 
; wisdom, and does not differ from it. ’ g 
~ Vinicius proceeded to speak of the war, but seeing -that 
Patronius had closed his eyes and that his uncle’s counte- 
-nance appeared tired and amaciated, he abruptly changed the 
- subject of conversation and anxiously asked — about his 
~ health: = 
“His health ! No, he was far from being “well: He 
certainly was not so badly off as young Sissena, whose sensi- 
ilities were dulled to such a degree that in the morning he 
= would ask when brought into the bath, | Am I sitting ? ’ 
He really did not feel well. Vinicius had commended him 
~ to the patronage of Asklepios and Kypris. But he, 
Petronius, had no confidence in Asklepios. It was not 
even certain , whose son Asklepios was,—whether of 
. Arsinoe or Koronis. If the maternity is doubtful what c 
possibly be said of the fatherhood ? In this age, moreovet 
ho can be certain of his own paternity ?/ 
Petronius hereupon laughed and said: 
<‘ Two years ago I sent to Epidaurus three dozen li: 
‘cocks and a golden goblet. Dost thou know why ? I said 
niyself, * This may or may not help me. I cannot do ań 
harm.’ I reasoned that though a -make offerings to tl 
deities, they: believe as I do, all with the exception of t 


nule driver, who can be hired by travelers at the Por 
Capena. Besides, Asklepio’s, I had an experience 
with some ‘of his disciples, when I suffered from 
: bladder. They prescribed their usual quacker 
ey were Dre. ek I said to myself: 


= SS SS = 
unded oil fraud. ic. is a da. ag. is Sie 
1 also. All that is necessary is to have sufficient judg-— 
to distinguish between pleasant and disagreeable delu- > 
. In my hypocaustum, I order my slaves to burn cedar 
ood sprinkled with ambergris, because in this life I prefer 
erfumes to stenches. As for Kypris, whom thou has recom- 
ended to me, I experienced enough of her tutelage when 
I suffered shooting pains in my right foot. After all she is a — 
assable goddess. I presume sooner or later, thou wilt sac- 
fice at her altar white doves.” — 2S 
Aye, answered Vinicius, “The Parthian shafts did not — 
uch me, but Cupid’s arrow pierced me unexpectedly, ~ 
zithin a few stadia of the gates of this city. ° = 
<“ By the white knees of the Graces, thou shalt relate to 
e this whole affair at thy leisure,” 
“I have come purposely to obtain thy advice, x answered ES 
« Marcus. 

-At this moment the epilatores entered the room and took 
“Shane of Petronius. Marcus, at the latter’s invitation io 
bathe, cast aside his tunic and plunged into the tepid water. ~ 
: “Ah, I have forgotten to ask thee. whether thy love is- 
-quited, ” said Petronius, admiring the body of Marcus, 
hich seemed so finely „proportioned that it appeared as if 
chiseled from marble. “ If Lysippos had only seen thee, — 
u wouldst now be adorning the. „gates leading to ig Pala- 
, as a statue of young Hercules. ° 3 
The youth with a gratified smile dipped deeper in the 
-and splashed the warm water upon a mosaic, which | 
presented -Hera, at the moment, when she implored Mor- 
to lull Zeus to sleep. Petronius watched him with — 
pleased eye of an artist. T 

When Vinicius had finished and in turn submitted him- — 
olf to the care of the epilatores, the reader entered with a 
nze tube at his breast, im which were rolls of papyrus. 
arest thou to hear? ” asked Petronius. 
it is thy own. composition, willingly, ” answered Vink 
‘If not I would prefer to chat with | thee. Poets, Si 
days, waylay people at every street corner. ; ; 
Quite- Tight. One cannot pass any shrine, bath, libra 
10p \ without seeing a poet eesucmiaung - like an ra : 
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verses, so everyone ‘must follow his Soe It is ‘not to 
erated however, to’ write better verses than Caesar. Fo 
this reason I have slight fears for Lucan. But I only write 
- prose, for which I do not seek praise ; neither do I desire to 
- inflict it upon others. The lector was to read to us the cod- 
-icili of the unfortunate Fabricius. ” 

“Why unfortunate ?” : 
‘T Because advised to tarry in Odyssa and not return to` 
his native hearth until new instructions were received.” His 
Odyssey is lighter'to him than to Ulysses, because his wife - 
is no Penelope. I need not say to thee, that he acted- 
stupidly. But here, in considering such matters, no one - 
looks below the surface. It must be a wretched and tedious — 
book, which people begin to read with ardor, only when the S 
author is exiled. Now from all sides we hear, ‘ Scandala ! —~ 
Scandala ! > It may be that Veiento imagined and E > 
‘gerated somethings, both who thoroughly know the city, its — 
men and women, tell thee that all is paler than reality. 
~ However, everyone seeks in the work, his own. portrait With + 
EA that of his acquaintances with delight.: In the 
‘book store of Avirnus a hundred scribes are copying. the : 
. book from dictation and the demand steadily increases. SS 
“Are thy doings therein recorded?” “They are, but 
- Veiento’s report is far from true, since I am at the same - 
- time; much worse and less stupid than he has represented — 
me. Seest thou that we have long since lost the sense of - 
_ determining w'hat is worthy and what is undeserving, and to - 
~ tell the truth, to me it seems there is no difference, although 

~ Seneca, Musonius and Trasca pretend to see one. To me i 
` is all alike. By Hercules ! I speak as I think. However, I 
— feel this superiority: I know what is ugly and what is beau- 

- tiful; and this, for instance, our Bronzebeard Poer chan 
Se singer and buffoon does not understand.” 

“J am sorry for Fabricius. He is a splendid companion.” 
-Self-love ruined him. Everyone suspected him. No ot 
had positive proof. But he could not restrain himself, and 

nder the pledge of secrecy ue it ae Didst th 
ar the hist P of Rufinus? ; 

“Nay. S = 
“Then let us 20 to the frigidarium, where, while -we 
ooling ourselves I will tell thee the Story.” 


light rose-colored fountain played and filled the — 
with the perfume of violets. There they sat in velvet — 
) ered niches and began to cool themselves. For awhile — 
nce reigned. Vinicius soon became absorbed with the 
ronze figure of a fawn, which was reclining on the arm of a 
mph, and seeking eagerly her lips to kiss. : 
“He is right,” he exclaimed, nodding at the fim “In = 
fe there is nothing more precious.’ Z 
: To a certain degree—yes. But thou lovest war, whieh: 
hate, because under the tents- our finger nails break and — 
cease to be rosy. For that matter everyone has his own 
liking. Bronzebeard loves songs, especially his own,—old — 
caurus, his Corinthian vase, which at night is placed at his - 
bedside and upon which he showers kisses, when he cannot — 
leep. Already he has kissed the edges off. Tell me, dost 
thou not write verses? ” 
“No, I have not composed a single hexameter.” 
“And dost thou not play on the lute, and sing? ” 
“Nay.” : 
‘ Nor drive a chariot?” Z 
i Once I entered the race-in Antioch, but was unsuc- 


tl Then my mind as to thee is at rest. To what facon 
thou belong in the ieppoutome 
-* To the Greens. ” Se z 
«d Now since thou hast large estates, I am e at 
se, though thou art not so rich as Pallas or Seneca. For 
est thou that now with us, it is well to write verses, sing 
ith the accompaniment of the lute, recite and race in the — 
s, but safer far not to compose verses, nor play, nor 
ng, nor race in the circus. The best plan is to know how 
be enraptured with what Bronzebeand does. Thou art a 
ome youth and thy only danger is that Poppaea may 
love with thee. Satiety she has had through her two 
ds, and with the third seeks something else, Knov 
u that ‘that stupid Otho still loves her to distractio 
nders over the hills of Spain and sighs. He has- 
tten his former habits and the care of his- pers 
e hours a day suffice for the dressing of hish 
Id have expected this—especially fi'om Otho.” 
i replied - Vinicius, but in his- ; 
otherwise.” - 3 


“And what, I a : ; 
“ I should have formed a devoted o of mountaineer 
_ Those Iberians are sturdy soldiers.” : Z 
“Vinicius! Vinicius! 1 am impelled to tell thee the. trut 
Thou would’st not have been able: Know'st why? Tho 
-are things which can be performed, but of which it is not s 
-to speak even qualifiedly. As for me, I would, if putin: 
: place, faugh at Poppaea, laugh at Bronzebeard, and fort 
Legion not of Iberian men, but of Iberian women. Sh 
necessity require, 1 would write epigrams, which, howe 
~ I would not show to anyone, like that poor Rufinus.” 
=“ Thou didst intend to relate to me his history ” 
“J will tell thee in the annointmg room.’ 
— But in the annointing room the attention of Vinicius was 
_ directed to other matters, particularly, thebewitching fema 
“slaves who attended the bathers. Two of them, negresses, 
resembling imposing statues of ebony, began to annoint their 
bodies, with delicate Arabian perfumes, while the Phrygian. 
` experts in hair dressing, held in their soft and pliant hand 
- highly polished Steel mirrors and combs. Two Grecian maid- 
- ens from Kos, reminding one of divinities, waited like patie 
-vestals, until the time would come for the putting of Brace ul 
s folds i in the togas of the lords. 
pe By the cloud-bursting Zeus, 
~cius, “thou hast a great choice.” 
> J prefer choice to numbers,” answered Petronius, “My 
-whole household does not exceed four hundred heads, but | 
_ presume for personal needs no one but an upstart egres a 
` greater number.” = 
= “Fairer forms, Bronzebeard himself does not posses: 
_ Said Vinicius distending his nostrils. 
To this Pee replied with a certain amiable indifi 
- ence. 
__“ Thou art my relative, I am “neither as had hearted as 
Barsus, nor as pedantic as Aulus Plautius.” : 
-When Vinicius heard the last-named he, for hes mom 
orgot the maidens from Kos, and raising his head with a 
‘mation, asked: 
- How ee Aulus Plautius occur to Aa mind? Dost 


59 


exclaimed: Marcus Vin 


g&u 

ere his slave, the physician | Merion, cured me. It was in 
eference to this I wished to speak with thee. ’ ; 
“Wherefore? Didst thou perchance fall jn love -with 
mponia?In such case I pity thee. She is not young, — 
dis very virtuous. I cannot imagine a worse combina- 
on than that. Brr |m? : 
“Not with Pomponia—eheu,” exclaimed. Vinicius, -em- 
atically. = Se. = ane 
“ With whom then > =e 
* Asif I knew with whom ! I do not know for a cer- 
nty whether her name is Lygia or Callina. In the house- — 
old she is called Lygia, because she comes from the Lygian `- 
ation: She also bears the barbarian name of Callina. A — 
trange house is this of Plautius; crowded, but as quiet as- 
he groves: of Subiacym. For a number of days I was not 

are that.a divinity dwelt there. But once at daylight I- 
held her as she was bathing in the garden fountain. I- 
wear to thee, by the foam from which Aphrodite sprang, — 
that the rays of dawn passed through her body. I believe 
jat when the sun would arise she would disappear in light, 
s does. the morning star. About the same hour I beheld — 
wice again, and from that time I have known no peace; 
wn no other desires; nor do I care to know what the cit 
e me. I want no women, no gold, no Corinthian bronzi 
amber pearls, wine, feasts—only -Lygia. I tell thee trul 
ronius, that I yearn for her as did that god of dream 
icted- in the mosiacs of your tepidarium for Paisythea. T- 
arn whole nights and days.” = 
“If she be a slave, buy her.” 
‘She is not a slave.” 
Vhat then ? A freed woman of Plautius ?” : 
Never. having been a slave, she could not have DSi Ia 


Thou d aay interest me, Vas? : SSN 
h u carest to hear me, I will satisfy thy curiosit 
history is not long. Thou, perhaps, may have known, 
y Vannius, the King- of theSuevi, who, having bee 
from his nativi land, passed | a long: time in Borne, 
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‘and even “distinguished himself for his great fuck at dice and 
‘superb driving. Drusus put him again on the throne. Va 
nius was in fact a strong character. At first he ruled we 
and waged war successfully. Later, however, he began to 
- swindle, not only his neighbors, but also his own Suevi. 
Two of his nephews, Vangio and Sido, the sons of Vibilius, 
-the king of the Hermunduri, determined to force him to 
again return to Rome—to try his luck at dice.” = 
“TJ remember it- well. It was omne the recent Claudi n 
times.” 
“Yes, a war broke out Vannius sought the aid of- the 
‘Yazygi, his beloved nephews summoned the Lygians, who 
having heard of the fabulous riches of Vannius, and deluded 
- with the hope. of rich booty, came in such, swarms that the 
Caesar, Claudius, himself, began to fear for the safety of his 
_ boundaries. Claudius did not care to interfere in the war 
-of the barbarians. He wrote, however, to Atelius Hister, 
-. who commanded the trans-Danubian legions, to watch closely 
-~ the course of the war, and not to allow any disturbance « 
our possessions. Hister demanded from the Lygians a solemn 
compact that they would leave our territories inviolate. To 
“this ‘they not only agreed but gave hostages, among. who 
+ were found the wife and daughter of their leader. Thou art 
undoubtedly aware that the barbarians take their wives and 
children with them to war. My Lygia is a daughter of that 
leader.” 
<- “Whence didst thou learn this ?” 
“ Aulus Plautius, himself, told me. The Lygians did not 
-cross the frontier. The barbarians come and disappear as 
sue storm. So disappeared the Lygians with the horns of 
=- wild bulls on their heads. They completely routed the Vai 
miusian Suevi, but their own king fell. After which they 
- departed with their plunder, and left their hostages in- 
~ hands: of Hister. The mother soon died. Hister, not know- 
ing what to do with the child, sent her to the governor of 
all Germany, Pomponius. After the close of the war. with 
the Catti, he returned to Rome, when, as thou- knowes 
laudius -allowed him to have a triumphal entry 
maiden at that time walked after the cirio of | E the c 


se, where atte from the master to tiie ee in 
ennery is virtuous, this girl grew as virtuous as Grae- 
a herself, and so beautiful that even Poppea at her side 
uld look like: an autumn fig beside an apple from the 
lesperides.” 


I repeat to thee that from the moment 1 saw her at the ` a 
ountain, when the sun rays passed through her body, I at. 
e fell distractedly in love.” _ 
1 * She then is as transparent as a lamprey or young sardine?” 
“Jest not, Petronius. If thou art misled by the free- 
‘dom, with which I speak of my passion, know that the 
brightest garment often hides the deepest wounds. I must — 
tell thee that returning from Asia I passed a night in the 
om of Mopsus in order to have a prophetic dream. Mop- 
s, himself, appeared in a dream and foretold that in my — 
a great change would take place through love. ° 
“I have heard that Pliny has said that he did not believe — 
n the Gods, but believed in dreams, and perhaps he is right. - 
-jests do not prevent me sometimes from. thinking that — 
is really only one divinity, which is eternal, omnipotent - 
nd creative. Venus Genitrix—she affiliates souls, unites 
ies and everything else. Eros brought. the world out | 
108. Whether he has done, the work well, but that is 
ther matter.: We must acknowledge his power, tonei 
are not at liberty to bless it. ’ = 
Ah, Petronius, dis easier in this world to philosophize, 
van to give good advice.” 

Tell me what thou really most desirest?” 


resent embrace only the air, could encircle her and draw- 
to my bosom. I wish to breathe with her breath. Were 
1e nly a slave, I would- give to Aulus for her a hundred 


ed for = for the first time. I want to keep her in my 
a this head of 1 mine shall be as white as the Summit 


S. T she isa Ioel child, she may : 
a, Plautit ud yield Ifer Š 


= “Thou evenly dost ‘not know Pomponia Gr 
Were she their own child they could not have become 
~ attached to her.” 
~~ * © Pomponia I know—a veritable ‘cypress. TF she were 
not the spouse of Aulus well might she serve as a profes- 
sional mourner. Since the death of Julius she has not ¢ 
‘carded her dark robes, and looks as if, during life, she w 
walking over meadows overgrown with asphodels. Besides 
-she is a one-man woman. So among our four and five-tim 
divorces, she may be considered a veritable Phoenix. B 
hast thou heard that lately in Upper Egypt a Phoenix was 
hatched?—something. which in truth does occur not oftener 
than once in five hundred years.” ~ 
-.“ Petronius ! „Petronius 1 Of the Phoenix we will speak 
at another time. ° 
“Something I will tell thee, my Marcus. I know Ault 
Plautius, who, although he condemns my mode of life, h i 
for me a certain weakness. Perhaps he respects, more ae 
- others, since he knows I am no informer like, for instance, 
Domitius Afer, Tigellinus, and -that rabble- ‘of friends of 
- Ahenobarbus. I do not pretend to be a stoic. Often, how 
“ever, have I been shocked at the behavior of Nero, at which 
- Seneca and Burrus winked. If thou thinkst I can win favor 
for thee with Aulus, I am at thy command. ” ; 
"J believe thou canst. Thou hast influence rari hi 
besides, they mind is so fertile in resources. If thou would 
examine the field and speak with Plautius.” 
-“ Thou hast too exalted an idea of my influence si wit. 
~ But if thou carest, I will speak with Plautius as sọon as. ‘they 
~ return to Rome.” = 
“ They have returned, two days ago.” 
-' * Well, then, let us go to the triclinium, where a pie 
- fast awaits us. After which, having gained new stren; 
we Stes command that we be carried to Plautius.” = 
: ‘ Thou wert always dear to me,” exclaimed: Vinicius, ` 
animation, “but now I will cause to be placed am 
my household deities thy statue—as beautiful | as this- on 
: and to it will I make offerings. ” - 
= Having said this, he turned ‘towards - ‘the row O 
‘hich adorned an entire wall of the perfumed chamb 
ting his hand at the statue- of Petronius, which 
im as Herr d, 


By. the light of To if the ‘divine à Alexander v were ` 
e thee—who can be surprised at Helen?” = 
his he said with as much sincerity as flattery. Peronu: 
though older and less athletic than Vinicius, was even 
andsomer than the latter. i 
The- ladies of Rome admired not only his subtle mind and 
efined taste, which won for him the name of ! ‘ arbiter of 
elegance," but also his form. This admiration, could- also 
“be seen on the countenances of the maidens from Kos who — 
arranged the folds of his toga. One of them, called Eunice, 
oved him secretly, and gazed upon him with tec HICSS: and 
ipture. 
- But he did not pay arly attention to her. He only smiled 
t Vinicius, and began answering him by repeating the quo- 
ation of Seneca about women: Animal impudens, etc. : 
After which, having placed his hand upon Vinicius’ : 
‘shoulder, he led him to the triclinium. ; 
Th the unctorium the two Grecian maids, the Phrygians : 
d the Negresses began to put away the vessels with per- 
fumes. At this moment, beyond the curtains of the frigid- 
arium, appeared the heads of the balneatores, and the soft 
‘past? resounded through the apartments. At this call 
ne of the Grecian maids, the Phrygians and the two Ne- 
resses stepped lively, and at the winking of the eye disap- 
ared behind the curtain. In the baths the hour of licen 
an, which the inspector did not prohibit, as he himself 
took part in the orgies. Although Petronius had an — 
of what was taking place, as a reasonable person 
ho did not wish to inflict Ruub meng he gazed at the mat- 
ough his fingers. 
n the- unctorium Eunice alone remained. For awhile: 
» listened to the distant voices and laughter coming from : 
laconicum. Afterwards, lifting the table inlaid with- 
amber and ivory upon -which, a moment before, reposed 
ronius^ she placed it before the statue of Petronius. ae 
“unctorium: -Was filled with sunlight, and varied hue 


fice: stepped. upon the table, and finding herself oh“ a` 
vith the- statue, she suddenly. threw her firm aroun 


SSS 


pressing her warm body to the white marble, she began 
flamed lips T cold d features of Petro 
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CHAPTER II. 


After a repast, which they called breakfast, and of which 
the two companions partook at a time when ordinary mortals 
had long since finished their afternoon meal, Petronius sug- 
gested a light nap. According to him the hour was too “earl 
-for visiting. There are, it is true, some persons who begin 
-visiting their acquaintances at sunrise, believing thè custom 
` to be an old Roman one; but he, Petronins, regarded it as a 
barbaric custom. The afternoon hour was the most approp- 
riate—not earlier than when the sun passes-the temple of 
-Jupiter Capitoline and casts oblique shadows on the Forum 
The fall season was yet sultry, and most people preferred to 

= take a siesta after eating. In the meantime it was pleasant 
to listen to the noise of the fountains, after taking the thou- 
-sand obligatory steps to doze in the ruddy light which passed 
through the purple, half-closed velarium. : : 
= Vinicius conceded the justice of his words. While strol: ; 
Jing they spoke in an indifferent manner about the latest 
- gossip of the Palatine and the city. After a while they 
geisesoplized about life. Later Petronius retired to th 
` cubiculum, but did not sleep long. At the expiration of 
half an hour he reappeared and ordered that verbena be 
-brought-to him, which he inhaled and Tubbed on his hand 
and sides of his head. 
“Thou wilt not believe,” he ia “how this in 
- vigorates and revives me. Now I am ready.” : 

‘The litter was long since waiting for them. They' entere 
and commanded that they be borne to the home of Aulus- on 
- the Vicus Patricius. The insula of Petronius lay on th 

-south side of the Palatine near: the- so-called. Carinae. Thi 
“Nearest road, therefore, was- below thè Forum. But 
Petronius desired to see Idomeneus, the jeweler, he dir 
that they be carried to the Vicus Apollinis and Forum. n 
the Vicus Sceleratus, close oe which were numerous. booth 
~ of all kinds. 


by- slaves called the deat -Petronius, who- for a sho 
‘time: was. silent, how raised the palm of his: hand perfur 
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Tt occurs to me > that af thy ‘rustic divinity i is no slave 
‘could renounce the house of Plautius and be transferred 
thine. Thou couldst cover her with love and surround — 
with wealth as I do my beloved Chrysothemis, of whom, 
peaking in confidence, I have had enough, as she had of me. ” 
arcus shook his head. : 
No?” queried Petronius. “Then, in the worst -case 
e matter would rest -with Caesar. And thou canst be cer- 
in that, thanks to my influence, old Bronzebeard would: 3 
ecide in thy favor.’ ; 
“Thou dost not know Lygia,” said Vinicius. S 
-Permit me to ask, dost thou know her, except by =a 
ght ? Didst thou I with her- ? Hast thou confessed 
er thy love ? ” = 
J first beheld her at. the fountain. Afterward I fries 
her. Bear in mind that during my stay in the house of- 
lus I lived in a separate villa designed for guests, for, 
ving a dislocated arm, I could not sit at the family table. — 
was only on the eve of the day on which I announced my ~ 
eparture that I met her at supper. I ‘could not speak a- 
ingle word to her. I had to hear Aulus and his narratives - 
f victories won in Brittany, and afterward about the over- 
throw. of small estates in Italy, which Lucinius Stolo sought — 
prevent. In truth I- know not whether Aulus is able- 
eak of aught else. I could not extricate myself from the — 
ject, unless I cared to hear about the effeminacy of- 
odern times. They have cock pheasants in the hennery, 
do not eat them, because they believe that every cock- — 
asant eaten hastens the end of the power of Rome. The ~ 
d time I met her was at the garden cistern with a — 
hly- plucked reed in her hand. She occasionally immersed — 
ed in the water and sprinkled the irises-growing about. - 
upon my knees. By the shield of Hercules I swear to 2 
hey - did not tremble when our legion encountered a 
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TbAtter a while he oe z ee 
~*~ “Didst thou not = to io Ee 
“ Most assuredly. When I partly collected my- though 
i med her that I had just returned from Asia an 
x n near the city had dislocated my arm and had suffered- Be 
- Excruciating pains, but at that moment, when I was to leave — 
-that hospitable domicile; I perceived that it was far better $ 
-to suffer pain there than experience pleasure elsewhere. _ 
-| Better far to be ill there than enjoy health at another place: 2 
( She listened to my words with confusion, and, with bowed 

head, commenced to trace with the reed something on the — 
i yellow sands, after which she raised her eyes. She glanced — 

į at the design in the sand and then on me, as if she was- 
t about to ask me some question, and then, like a hamadryad 

; before a stupid faun, she ran away. ° ; 
“ She must have beautiful eyes.” s 

* © Like the sea—and I was drowned in them, as if i in the: 
~ sea. Believe me, that the archipelego is less blue. After — 
~ awhile the little Platius came and asked about something, Ss 
= but I did not comprehend what he was talking about.” FS 
“Oh, Athene, ” exclaimed Petronius, “ tear from the eyes - 
of- this boy the bandage which Eros tied. Otherwise he will = 
break his head on the columns of the temple of Venus.” 
fter which he turned his head to Vinicius, and said: ` x 
=“ Thou spring-bud on the tree of life, thou first green 
branch in the vineyard. Instead of taking thee to Plautius, — 
J ought to have thee carried to the house of Gelocius, where — 
aschool is conducted for boys inexperienced for life.” 
“ What dost thou really desire? ” Se Ss 
> “What did she trace in the sand? Was it not the — 
name of Amor? Or a heart pierced with a dart? Or some- — 
thing of the kind from which you might have inferred that 
atyrs whispered into the ear of this nymph. the secrets of 
fe? How could it be possible that thou didst hot see the 
gns?” 
“I have worn the toga much longer than thou thinkest 
plied Vinicius, “and before the little Aulus approached 
arefully examined the marks. .Do I not know that in 
e and Rome maidens trace in the sand thoughts whi 
i s are unwilling to express. Guess what she traced.” 
omething else beside what I have Ss ested, t an p 


fiat sayest thou?” ann a 
tell thee a fish. What could that mean but that co-/ H 
lood flows through her veins? I know not, but thou, wli-b ` 
called me the spring bud. on the tree of life, certainly 

better understand that sign. ’ : 

“Beloved, consult Plinius better. He i 1S acquainted with 

sh. Had old Apicius loved, he perhaps could enlighten 

ee somewhat, as during his lifetime he had eaten more 

ish than can be found at one time'in the Bay of Naples.” } 
~ Further conversation was drowned by the noises of the i 
populace which thronged the crowded thoroughfare through * 
hich ‘they were carried. From the Vicus Appolinis they m 
ended their way to the Forum Romanum, where on fair j 

ays, the idle multitude assembled before the setting of the 

‘sun to ‘stroll leisurely among the columns to relate and learn 

s of the hour, to see noted people carried in the litters, 

nd. finally to inspect the shops of jewelers, the book stores, 

‘the places in which moneys were exchanged, and the shops 

for the sale of silks, bronzes and other merchandise, which 
were numerous in the market-place opposite the Capitol. 
One-half t the Forum, near the walls of the historic structure, ~ 
yas covered with shade, while the columns erected above 
e temple seemed golden i in the luster of the sun and the 
zure sky. Those lying lower cast their lengthened shadows _ 
pon the marble pavement, and so numerous were they that 
e eyes seemed lost among them as in a forest. Those 
difices and columns appeared to crowd each other. Rising — 
above the other, running to the right and left, climbing 
lls, they appeared to cling to the walls of the Capitol. 
thers, differing one from another, as great and small, 
thick and thin, golden and silvery tree trunks blooming 

er the architraves with flowers of the alanthus, now 
ped: with Ionic corners, now finished with a simple Doric. 
angle. Above this forest glistened colored triglyphs;. 
the t mpans the sculptured images of gods leaned forth _ 
e Summit, the golden- winged quadrigae seemed 
us to fly into the azure sky and poise peacefully. over 
ity. of ae Tn the midst of the ee ee and 


aple of Vesta, onbin on a “marble ~backgrou 
d-hued butterflies and beetles. From above, on the 
¿enormous stairways leading from the side of the temple — 
 HAdicated to Jupiter Optimus Maximus new waves were = 
aiming ; at the rostrum some chance orators could be heard, ~ 
teind here and there resounded the cries of venders selling 
i fruit, wine, or water mixed with the juice of figs, of mounte- — 
“banks extolling miraculous remedies, of soothsayers divining — 
i hidden treasures, and interpreters of dreams. In other - 
, places, amidst this buzz of talk and outcries were blended = 
/ the sounds of the sistra, the Egyptian sambuke’ and Grecian - 
j flute. Elsewhere the sick, pious and ustre carried 5 
si offerings to the temple. 
Amid the assembled multitude greedy for the grain 
t on the stone flags, flocks of pigeons could be seen, reminding - 
- one of movable; speckled and dark spots, now flying upward — 
~ noisily beating the air with their wings, and again descending — 
to the places left vacant by the throng. From time to time _ 
_ the crowd dispersed before litters in which could be seen ~ 
_ painted faces of women or the heads of senators and warri- — 
= ors, rigid and almost lifeless. The polyglot populace re= 
- peated their names and nicknames, sometimes sneeringly and‘ - 
sometimes with laudation. Among this disordered crowd, — 
“at times, soldiers with measured tread and watches for the — 
preservation of order on the streets, pressed through. The - 
: Greek. language could be heard as frequently as the Latin. ~ 
Vinicius, who for a long time had not been “in the city, — 
- gazed upon this bustling multitude with certain interest and — 
- this “Forum Romanum,” which while ruling the world - 
appeared at the same time to be flooded by it. Petronius, — 
guessing the thoughts of his companion, called it the !! nest — 
-Of Quirites. without the Quirites.” In reality,m™ the local ele- — 
‘ment was completely submerged in that multitude which 
“was composed of al! races and nations. Here were the Eth 
pians, the light-haired men from the far North, Briton 
jauls and Germans, sloping-eyed inhabitants of Sericum; 
ien beyond the Euphrates and from the Indus, with beards 
yed like the color of brick’; Syrians from the banks of the' 
rontes with dark and pleasant eyes; the dwellers of 
ian deserts, dried as a bone; Jews with sunken breast 
tians with perpetual cold smiles on their faces; Numi 
/ fricans; te a from Hellas, who iene with 
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: city, Slit ruled it by er ae 

om and eS Greeks from the Islands, Asia Mini — 

gypt, Italy and Narbonic Gaul. In that multitude wely — 

-slaves with pierced ears. Nor were there lacking the fiyd —_ 
idle populace which Cesar amused, fed and even clothed ` 
he free arrivals attracted to the city by the ease of livinf- 
-and the chances of fortune. Here also were the purchasa- 
ble priests of Serapis with palm branches in their hand, 
riests of Isis to whose altars more offerings were made than — 
-tothe temple of Jupiter Capitoline, and priests of Cybele, t =- 
bearing in their hands golden tassels of rice, priests of wan- — } 
dering duties, Eastern dancers with bright mitres on their L 
head selling amulets, snake charmers, Chaldean magicians, I 
and Anally people without any occupation whatever, who- t Ss 
very week called at the store-houses on the Tiber for grain, 
fought for lottery tickets in the circus; spent their nights in I 
-the ram-shackle houses in the section of the city beyond’ the 
Tiber, and on warm and sunny days under the porticos or’ 
in the dirty chop houses of the Subura, near the bridge of, 
~Milvian, or else before the houses of the wealthy, where ` 
from time to time the remnants of the tables of the slaves 
ere thrown to them. == 
-Petronius was well known to the throng. The ears of- 
-Vinicius were continually struck by the words, ‘ ‘ Hic est- 
“tis he. ” He was loved for his liberality, and his popularity 
increased greatly from the time when it became known that 
‘hApléaded before Cæsar, in opposition to the edict of death, 
issued against the entire household of the prefect Pedanius 
Secundus, without regard to age or sex, because one of them 
in desperation killed. that monster. Petronius, it is true, 
repeated quite loudly that it was.all the same to him, tha 
he spoke to Cesar privately as the “ arbiter elegantiarum, 2 
hose aesthetic feelings revolted at such barbarous massacre, 
ich was worthy. of the Scythians but not Romans. Never- 
less, the populace, which was highly wroth over the 
laughter, loved Petronius from that time. : 
But he did not care for that. He remembered that th 
e populace loved Britannicus, whom Nero. poiso 
grippina, whom he commanded to be assassinated, and | 


avia, who at the Pandataria ' -was 5 smothered after her 
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he ae summons. The affection of the papuhice could 
garded as a poor augary, and the sceptical Petronius at the 
Ntme time had his superstitions. For the multitude he en- 
‘tained the deepest contempt, both as an aristocrat and 
- Esthetic. Men with the odor of boiled beans, which they - 
Carried in the folds of their bosom, were eternally hoarse _ 
-Jnd perspiring from playing mora on the street corners, and _ 
pin the peristyles, in his eyes, did not deserve to be called 
uman. m = 
J Ignoring entirely the applause and the kisses thrown” to- 
% him from lips, he related to Marcus the case of Pedanius, at 
p. the same time denounced the fickleness of the street rabble 
~ Mwhich, after having worked itself to the highest pitch of in- 
E dignation over the massacre of that patrician’s family, the 
-very next day cheered Nero on his way to the temple of | 
~ Jupiter Stator. Before ‘the book-store of _Avirnus he — 
ordered the litter to be stopped, alighted therefrom, and — 
- bought an elegant manuscript, which he pissed to- 
i i Vinicius. : eZ 
“Thanks,” said Vinicius. Then, observing ‘the title, he 
asked: “Satyrican, this is something new. Whose is it ? ” 
“ < Mine. However, I do not care to follow the foot-steps — 
of Rufinius, whose history I was about to relate to thee, nor 
the example of Fabricius Veicnto. As no one knows any- 
thing ; about it, do not divulge the secret.” 
a Thou hast said that thou did not write verses,’ said 
Vinicius. ! ‘Here I find the prose frequently intersperse 
rith them.” 
~ <! When thou EES pay attention to the feast of Trim- 
alchion. As for verses, they have disgusted me ‘from the 
me Nero took to writing epics. Vitelius, whenever he 
ires to relieve himself, uses a small stick of ivory which 
d thrusts into his throat; others secure the same result by. 
ing a flamingo feather saturated with oil or boiled in wild 
me—for the same reason. I read the poetry of N 
effect is- immediate. Then I can praise them 
-a clear conscience at least with a clean stomach. 
this he stopped the litter before the jewele: 
and- «after having settled for the gems, he orde: 
be borne eee way to the house of Aulus. 


But betore he Ded his narrative, hey had Tod 
ned down the Patrician road, and in a brief time reach<ot 

he home of Aulus. The young and strong servant opéne® 

he doors leading to the ostium in which a magpie in a sus’ EA 
ended closed cage greeted them with the word “salve? 1* 
Walking from the second vestibule, called the ostium to the' 
trium, Vinicius said: ASE 
* ‘Didst thou notice that the door-keeper is witho chains. ’ Si: 
“What a strange house !” answered Petronius with a sup- || 
ressed voice. “It may be known to thee that PomponimS 
~Grsecina is suspected of believing in the Eastern supersti- 

-tion, which is founded on the worship of some Chrestos. ieee 
-appears that Crispinilla rendered her this service, as six 
cannot forgive Pomponia for being content with one hus- - 
and for an entire life—a one-man woman! Much easier is 
t to find a half-dish of mushrooms from Son um in Rome. 
he was tried before the domestic court. ’ 

< * Thou art right, it is a singular House Later I will tell = 
ee what I here heard and saw. SES 
~ Meanwhile they found themselves in the atrium. The © 
“Supervisor of the room, a slave,called Atriensis, sent the 
\omenclator to announce the guests, and at the same time 
ervants brought them chairs and foot-stools. Petronius, s 
who imagined that in this severe house eternal sorrow” 
gned, and for this reason never called there before, 
Janced about with certain curiosity and with a certain feel- Š 
ng. -of gratification, because the atrium made a happy impres- 
on. Above, through the large opening, a flood of bright 
ight poured in, breaking into thousands of rays in the = 
ater-spoilt. The square pool, with the fountain in. the - 
-center for receiving rain falling in inclement weather 
through the opening and called the implevicum was sur- — 
inded by anemones and lilies. Great partiality, evi- 
ently, was displayed in that house for lilies, as there ` 
umerous tufts. of them, white and red, and finally- 
apphire irises, whose delicate leaves were silvered by : 
he wiatery sprays. Amid the watery moss concealed in the - 
ly-pots and amid the profusion of leaves, bronze statues _ 
resenting children and water birds could be seen. In one 
r was a fawn made of bronze” extending her head,- 
y from the dampness, to the water, as if about 
nch her thirst, The floor of the atrium was laid with — 


mosaics, the wale were partly of red marble and partly of 
wciod, on which were painted fishes, birds and grillins, whic 
allured the eye with the play of colors. The doorways to 
tile side rooms were adorned with tortoise shells and even 
ivory. Near the walls between the doorways stood the stat- 
ues of the ancestors of Aulus. Everywhere peaceful plenty — 
could be seen, far from- wasteful, but noble and self-satis- 
‘fied. z 
Petronius. who lived in unsurpassed splendor and osten- = 
tation, could not find here a single object which offended his ~ 
taste, aDd had just spoken to Vinicius of his reflection, when — 
. the slave, the velarius,” drew aside the curtain which sep- — 
arated the atrium from tablinum and from: the depth of the - 
house appeared. Aulus hastening towards them. He- wasa 
man approaching the evening of life, with a head whitened 
i with frosts, but still hale; with a face full of energy, but 
somewhat small, resembling to a certain degree the head of- 
an eagle. At the same time there was depicted upon it sur- 
prise mingled with disquiet at the unexpected: visit- of the 7 
friend, boon companion and flatterer of Nero. a 
Petronius was too worldly and bright -not to observe se 
this, and after the first greetings; he informed him with his — 
usual fluency and ease; which became him, that he merely _ 
~ called to express his gratitude for Ħ the kindness shown the — 
son of his sister and that this alone was the purpose of his — 
`- visit, a resolve moreover which his former acquaintance with 
ae Aulüs emboldened him to make. = 
-. Aulus on his part assured him that he was a welcome 
~- guest. As for gratitude, he declared that he had just as- 
~ good cause for that feeling, though undoubtedly Petronius 
‘could not surmise the reason. Somehow Petronius could not — 
divine the cause. In vain he raised his eyes, gazed upwards, — 
‘striving to recall the least service he had rendered Aulus or 
‘to any one. else. He recalled none, unless it be that he in 
‘tended to favor Vinicius. Some thing may have- occurred 
f that nature, which he had done e mentions: but only 
nconsciously. 


am 


5 oa Aul 
4 hose life you had saved, when he had the misfortune one 
me to fall asleep while hearing Caesar recite his verses.” 


rbsolu: to send 2 a centu- 
with the friendly request to open his veins. =e 
‘* Thou, Petronius; however laughed him out of it.” 


‘Orpheus could charm wild animals into sleep with his songs, 


is triumph-was as great, since he could lull Vespasian to = 


mber. Ahenobarbus may be chided only on the condi- 
on that with a little criticism a great deal of flattery Be 
added. Our loving Augusta, Poppsea, understands this well.” 
“Unhappy are these times,” exclaimed Aulus. “I iek 


out, and for this reason my speech has a whistling sound. 
‘However, the happiest moments of my life were spent in‘ 
Brittany.” 

—“* Because victorious,’ "interjected Vinicius. 

-~ Büt Petronius, fearing that the old commander might be- 


~ the subject of- conversation: He remarked that _ ‘in the 


it That is so. Or rather the contrary. I told him that if : 


two front teeth, which a stone thrown by a Briton knocked — 
} 
z 
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-gin to narrate his experience in: his ancient wats, changed | 


-vicinity of Prsenesta, peasants found a lifeless wolf-whelp | 


‘with two: heads, the day previous to the violent storm when 
lightning tore off the corner of the temple of Luna, an occur- 


rence which, considering the lateness of the fall season, was” q 
something unheard of. A certain Cotta, who told him of it, | 


ed that the priests of that temple predict from this cause 
e downfall of the city, or at'least the ruin of a great hous 
-calamity which can only be- averted by extraordinar 
sacrifices. = 
Aulus, who heard this, observed that these signs cannot 
e treated- lightly; that the gods may. be enraged at the lim 


nothing strange, and in such cases penitential offerings were 
ntirely appropriate. - 
To this Petronius replied : 
“Thy house, oh, Plautius, is not large N therein 


: m the subject oF conversation, and commenced - ‘to 
-= aise the residence of Plautius, together with the - good < 
G, te which was everywhere apparent. = 
_ Gf Ttis an ancient seat,” said Plautius, “in which I have Z 
- fade no changes from the day I inherited it.” 2 
? After the curtain, which separated the atrium F the aS 
-ablinum, was drawn aside’, the whole house was open to 
jew, so that through the tablinum the peristyle adjoining — 
she chamber lying beyond it, called the recus, the garden — 
‘disclosed itself to them at a distance like a beautiful paint- — 
“ing set in a dark frame. From the distance the sounds of 
happy, childish laughter reached the atrium. Z = 
© + “All, General,” said Petronius, “permit us to listen aes 
‘little nearer to that sincere laughter, which is- Ty heard 
“nowadays.” ore 
> “Willingly,”. answered Plautius, rising. “It is my- 
: little Aulus and Lygia playing with a ball. As to langhter, 
mal presume, Petronius, thy entire life is spent in it.” Z 
“Life is worth a laugh, therefore I laugh,” answered = 
j Petronius; ‘ “but here laughter has a different sound.” = 
= “Petronius,” added Vinicius, “ does not laugh during 2 
_ the day, but rather throughout the entire night. ”' 
-_. Thus conversing they passed through the entire length of E 
-the house into the garden, where Lygia and little Aulus — 
were playing with balls, which slaves, exclusively appointed Ee 
-for this purpose, called ‘spheristge, gathered from the ground — 
~and handed to them. Petronius cast a quick, flying glance — 
--at Lygia, and little Aulus, seeing Vinicius, ran to greet him. - 
Vinicius passed by, bowed before the beautiful maid, who — 
- stood with .a ball in hand, her hair untied, a little out of - 
breath, and confused. But in the triclinium garden, shaded 
by ivy,-vines and honey-suckles, sat Pomponia Graecina. 
To-her they went to exchange greetings. With Petronius,- 
who, though he did not often visit the house of Plautius, 
she was well known, as he had met her at the house of 
ntistia, the daughter of Rubelius Plautus, and further- 
more, in the homes of Seneca and Polion. He could not 
resist a certain admiration which that sad- countenanc 
spired in him—a countenance so melancholy, yet! serene 
bined with the ae of her Se P 


ow € his bone, an with an assurance unequaled o a 

ome, not only felt for her a kind of respect, but, in", 
jeasure, even lost his self-confidence. And while thanRe 

ng her for the care she had taken of Vinicins, he ha?® 

nconsciously used the word “domina”—a word which, 
never occurred to him-when speaking, for instance, with? 
Calvia, Crispinilla, Scribonia, Veleria, Solina, and. other- 
Women of the upper world. After mutual greetings and ~ 
expressing his gratitude, he commenced to complain that he 
-saw Pomponia rarely ; that he did not meet her either in the 
circus or the amphitheater. To which she replied Calon 
placing her hand in the hand of her husband : 
‘! We are growing old, and both love more and more 
«domestic quiet. ” 
~~ This Petronius sought to deny, but Aulus Plautius. added : 
with his whistling voice: 
‘And we feel more and more strange: among the people 
who even call our Roman gods with Grecian names.’ 
~“ < The gods from a certain period have become mere- 
‘figures of rhetoric,” carelessly answered Petronius, and as —, 
Grecians have taught us rhetoric, it is much easier for me — 
): say, for instance, Hera, than Juno. ’ ; 
Having said this, he directed his eyes towards Pomponia — 
a sign that in her presence no other divinity could occur 
0 his mind. He then began to deny what she said about — 
Id age. ; 
nn People age rapidly, it is true, but only those who lead 3 
‘a different life. Besides, there are faces which Saturn seems - 
to have forgotten. ” 
-Petronius spoke this with a Certain, kind of sincere for- 
Ithough Pompania Grmcina passed the meridian of life, 
he preserved an unusual freshness of complexion,” zand as- 
had a small head and delicate countenance, notwith- — 
standing her dark dress., stately demeanor and sadness, sh 
t times left an impression of a woman quite young. ` 
-the meantime young Aulus, who, during Vinicius’. 
ta in the house became- unusually attached to him, coming 
earer,. begged him to play with the ball, Lygia followed the 
‘into the triclinium. Under- the ivy, with the sunlight 
ing on her face she seemed to Petronius much prettier 
the first glimpse, and. reminded him of a real nymp 
i to her L: to this time he bowed hi ; 
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-chaad before her, and instead’ — of the customary words of — 
“pWeeting, he recited the words with which Lee steeds 
` tasiusikaa: 
3 = ‘© T know not whether thou art a divinity or mortal maid, 
m- But if thou art an inhabitant of this earthly vale 
-~ i Blessed be thy father and mother jointly, poe 
=, Blessed thy brother, etc.” Ss 
Even Pomponia was pleased with the exquisite polish- of 
his man of the world. Lygia listened, confused and blush- 
‘ing, not daring to raise her eyes. But by degrees, from the 2 
corners of her mouth a roguish smile began to play. On — 
her countenance could be detected a struggle between the — 
modesty of the maid and a desire to reply. Finally the de- 
-sire mastered. Glancing suddenly at Petronius she replied — 
| to him with the words of Nausikaa, reciting it in one breath - 
and somewhat like a memorized lesson: ; = 
“ I know not who thou art, or what thy Mad 
“After which she turned and ran from the place like a — 
- frightened bird. It was now .Petronius’ turn to be aston- ~ 
ished. He had not expected to hear Homeric verses from — 
. the lips of a maid, of whose barbaric origin he was apprised — 
by Vinicius. He glanced with an inquiring look at Pompo- - 
nia, but she could not give him a reply, as she at that mo- — 
- ment was looking smilingly at old Aulus, in whose face 
- pride was discernible. 5 
The latter could not conceal his pride. In the first Pe 5 
he was as much attached to Lygia as to his own child; sec- - 
—ondly, notwithstanding his ancient Roman prejudices which 
- caused him to thunder against the Grecian language and its — 
s spread, he. regarded it-as the acme of social refinement. — 
“He himself never could well learn it, a fact which he - 
-© Secretly mourned. He was overjoyed, that to this finished 
eae nileian and man of letters, who was ready to regard his 
` own house as barbarian, a reply was made in the language 
_and verses of Homer. = 
_‘! There is in this household a Grecian pedagogue, ” he sa 
urning to Petronius, “who is instructing our boy, and to 
whose lessons the girl listened. Wagtail she is, but a 
recious one, to whom we have both become devoted.” 
Petronius gazed through the thick branches of ivies i 
1€ garden: at the ae trio Playing ball. Aa ( 


reate a “great - impression on Petronius. She seemed some- 
t slim. But from the moment he beheld het: mod 
losely in the triclinium, he thought to himself that Auron, 
might resemble her, and this he, as a connoisseur, under 


analyzed everything. Her face was rosy and clear, herfres 
_ lips, formed for kisses, her eyes blue as the azure sea, he 
forehead had an alabaster whiteness, and the ringlets of her 
~ Juxuriant dark hair shone with the brilliancy of amber or « 
- Corinthian bronze. The slight neck, the divine formation of 
~ the shoulders, and the supple and slender posture of the J 
~ body, young ‘with the youth of May or freshly blooming j 
~ flowers. There was awakened in him the artist and lover of — 
- beauty who felt that under statute of that virgin could be | 
- written “Spring.” Suddenly lie recalled Chrysothemis, -and ` 
-Was seized with a hollow laugh. With the golden powder in ~ 
~~ her hair and blackened eye brows, she appeared to him won- ~ 
derfully withered—something in the nature of a yellow tree ` 
shedding its leaves. Yet all Rome envied his possession of- 
Chrysothemis. Then he recalled Popptea, and that celebrated 
-Poppsea’ likewise seemed to him a soulless mask of wa 
The Tanagrian form of this maid embodied not- 
“Spring” but also the radiance of Psyche, -which sh 
‘through her rosy body as the flame eae throug’: the = 
a - oe 

“ Vinicius is right, ” he thought. ‘ My Chrysothemis i 1S old, Ser 
Íd as Troy.” ES 
Then turning to Pomponia Graecina and pointing to the 
arden, he said: “ Now, I understand, domina, why with — 
‘two such companions thou dost prefer thy home to the feasts os 
he Palatine or the Circus.” i aS 
- “L Aye,” she answered, laine her eyes in the direction 
ittle Aulus and Lygia. x = : 
- The old commander began to narrate the history of t 
, and what he had heard many years before, from Ateli 
ister - about the Lygian nation e in ‘the North 


The trio finished their. game and strolled on the ‘san 
ks of the. garden, řesembling in the- dark back Stoun 
d : hree whi 


hat'd of little alas: ee exercised enough, they sat « 
a ‘ench near the fish pond in the center of the garden = 
After a while Aulus attempted to frighten the fish in the- 
eldar water. Vinicius continued the conversation commenced 
during the walk. “Yes ” he said in alow, quivering voice,“ 
I’ had hardly cast aside my boyhood garments, when I was — 
dispatched to the Asiatic legions. The city I did not know, > 
nor life, nor-love, I can quote from memory a little of - 
Anacreon, and Horace, but cannot like Petronius utter- 
verses at a time when reason becomes mute from admiration 
and is unable to express itself in words. When a boy I- 
attended the ‘school of Musonius, who said that good for- 
tune depends on this; to desire that which the gods cc 
_ therefore it depends on our own wills. I think differently. - 
~ It can only be. conferred by something greater and- more ~ 
precious which is independent of our wills and that is Love.” 
The gods themselves seek this good fortune, and T, oh, 
Lygia, who have heretofore been a stranger to love following 2 
in their footsteps, seek her who could confer upon me hap- ae 
piness——"" : 
He became “silent and for a time nothing could be heard 3 
but the splash of water, caused by little Aulus throwing- — 
Stones to frighten the fish. After a We Vinicius resumed 
~~ ina lower and more tender voice. SS 
=“ Didst thou know Titus, the son of Vespasian? It is- 
“said that he had scarcely emerged from his boyhood’ years — 
when he loved Berenice with such ardor that he almost died 
from yearning -and pining. So I‘could love oh, Lygia— 
Riches, fame, power—are in reality smoke, emptiness. The 
wealthy one will find one richer than himself. The famous 
person will be eclipsed by the greater fame of another while 
‘the powerful will be overcome by the more powerful. But 
can Caesar himself, can even a god experience a greater 
easure or more happiness than the ordinary mortal at the 
oment when close to his breast breathes the breast of his 
ear one, or when a. her lips? Therefore ‘love mak 


UN nica ) 


or Zither. At moments she- Ta that Viniei 
: me- Ta song, which- trickled i 


| fear. T seemed that he Spake to see oe somethiing ; 
ich was already within her and for which she could n'ot 
find an explanation. She felt that he awoke within hár, = 
‘something, which thus far slumbered. and that moment, the 
misty dream changed into a figure more and more definite’ 
more lovable and beautiful... 
- Meanwhile the sun had long since =. the Tiber and stood 
ear the eminence of Janiculum.- The still cypresses were, 
covered by a ruddy light with which the whole atmosphere = 
was permeated. Lygia raised on Vinicius lier blue eyes, asi 
if awakened from a dream—and in that evening light sud- ' 
denly bending over her with prayer quivering in his eyes, i 
he- appeared to her more beautiful than all men, than all the - 
Grecian and Roman gods whose statues could be seen on the 
pediments of the temple. Gently taking her hand hè 


oe ~ thou, Lygia why I so speak to thee?” È 
“No, ” she w'hispered, so low that Vinicius hardly heard 


“But he did not believe her and seizing her hand more | 
tightly, he would have drawn her to his heart, beating like — 
hammer under the influence of desire aroused by this won- ` 
derful maid and would have spoken burning words, had not 
old: Aulus appeared on the pathway covered with an. o 
of myrtle. On coming nearer he said: 
1t The sun: has set, therefore peware of the evening cool- 

ess. Jest not with Libitina. ° S 
-“ No,” said Vinicius, £ al had Li vet put on my toga and 
did not feel the coolness. ’ 
“See! hardly one half -of the sun's shield can be. ‘seen 
yeyond the hill,” said the old warrior, “Sweet is that — 
climate of Sicily, where the populace assembles evenings — 

-thè pub- lie square to sing farewell choruses to am : 
hoebus. ” 
nd forgetting that a moment before he had warned them 
gainst Libitina, he proceeded to speak to them of Sicily ` 
here he had an estate and large farm, which he loved. He 
tioned also that it often occurred to him to remove to. Sic- 
and there quietly end his days. “ ‘He experiences enough 
ie ‘thought | whose head was by many winters  Whitene 
t the leaves have not fallen from the trees, 
le kindly over the an but when vineyards _ 
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ne nie o wher the “Snow falis upon the Alban 
» and the sods visit Campania with penetrating winds, - 


ntry seat?” 


thou a wish to leave Rome, -Plautius?.” asked — 
ith sudden alarm. 2S nEn TER 
t desire I have had a long time,” answered Aulus, ~ 
s safer and more peaceful there.” And again he 3 
0 praise his orchards, his stables and his home con- -~ 
2 d in the green; and the hills covered with thyme and - 
ae = sr-grass, among which swarmed buzzing bees. But“ 
ae ius -heeded not this- bucolic rhapsody. He hones 
that he might lose Lygia. He looked in the direc- 
: of Petronius, as if from him alone could he obtain — 
a uccor. > 
Ï., Meanwhile, Petronius, sitting near Pomponia, was admir 
fe ing the setting sun, the garden and people at the pond, 
jj Their white garments on the dark background shone like 
. gold in the evening rays on the sky, the evening light = 
+ Aassumed purple and violet hues and seemed to change like 
- opal. A portion of the heavens became-lily-colored. The : 
0' dark silhouettes of the cypresses were much plainer than -- =~ 
-during the bright day. Among the people, the trees and ae 
* the entire garden an evening calm prevailed. es 
s. Petronius was impressed with this calm and was particu- — 
8. larly struck with the quietude of the people. In the faces — 
of Pomponia, old Aulus, their son and Lygia, there was- 
something which he had not discerned in those countenances _ 
Which he met every day or rather during the nights. A ce 
‘tain light, a certain calm and peace flowed through the lives 
‘of all who dwelt there. With certain amazement he thought 
here existed a beauty and sweetness which che who was 
j ally- seeking beauty: and sweetness- 


answered the ite of. Aulus Plautius. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“ She believes in a God, who is one, almighty ancl just, 
repeated Petronius, the moment he found himself again * wit | 
~ Vinicius in the litter. “If her god is almighty, then h 
~- disposes of life and death; if just, then he justly visits ry? hes 
~ with death. Why then does Pomponia wear mourning fell: __ Eos 
=o Julius ? By grieving for Julius she censures her God. to ~ 

‘must repeat this reasoning to our Bronzebeard monkeyrs- 
~ [believe that in dialectics I can equal Socrates. As for Wo-, 
man, I agree each one possesses three or four souls, but. 
none have a reasoning one. Let Pomponia debate with S<m- <1’ 
eca on Cornutus as to whom her great Logos is. Let tl-em ^ 
invoke the shades of Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zenc mid'i 
Plato, who are as weary in those Cimmerian regions as a 
green finch in a cage. I wished to converse with L er ands 3 
Plautius of something else. By the sacred belly of ee S sg À 
Egyptian Isis ! Had I plainly told them the object of our ooN 
sit I presume that that virtue of theirs would have, re 3 
yunded like a bronze shield when struck with a club. TES 
id not dare to tell! Wilt thou believe it, Vinic. -.s, ÜE. WAid | 
dare. Peacocks are beautiful birds, but their shri>" i 
isagreeable. I feared a shriek. I must, howove: 
end thy choice. A veritable rosy-fingered Luroras 
west thou of what she reminded me?—‘Spiing. -m7>t 
- Italian: spring, where here and there an apple tree is: 
oo with blossoms, and the olive groves decay as they’ 


“as once the hounds tore Actaeon.” 
‘not raising his head for a ti 
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beca I desired her o now I desire her 1 more. When I 
Hillight her hand I was consuming with passion. I mus 
theive her. Were I Zeus I would surround her with a cloud 
to t he surrounded Io, or I would fall on her as rain fell « 
huafe. I wish to kiss her lips until .they become sore. 
Viislifto hear her scream in mj! arms. I wish to kill Aul 
snd Pomponia and abduct her and carry her in my arms 4 
‘ ‘ay house: I will not sleep to-night. I shall order a slave 
“to be flogged, and shall listen to his groans—” 
“ Quiet thyself, ° said Petronius. “Thou hast the ces Z 
sofà carpenter from the Subura. ’ 2 
«Jt is all the same to me. Her I must (have I came to- - 
~ thee for assistance, but if thou canst not give it,, I will find > 
it myself. Aulus regards Lygia as a daughter; “how can I 
look upon her as a slave? As there is no other way, let her — 
adorn my home, let her'-anoint it with wolf’s fat, and let her- = 
sit at my hearth stone as my wife."” 
* Quiet thyself, thou insane descendant of the consuls. 
, We-do not lead barbarians with ropes behind our cars in z 
< order to espouse their daughters. Avoid that extremity. 
>- Use first all honorable, simple means. Leave some time for. = 
; thyself and me for reflection. To me Chrysothemis seemed — 
a daughter of Jove, yet I did not wed her. Likewise Nero — 
did not marry Acte, although they pretended she was the — 
daughter of the. King Attalus: Calm thyself. Think that if = 
she desires to leave Aulus for thee, they have not the power 
to prevent her. Know also that thou art not consuming one, 
for Eros has kindled a flame in her too. This I saw, and 
_ me thou canst believe. Be patient. For everything there 
is a ‘remedy, but to-day, as I have thought too much and am 
~ fatigued, now I promise thee, that to-morrow I will ponder — 
-over thy love, and Poron: never would be Petronius if he be 
: could not find a way. Ss 
L Both remained silent again. Finally Vinicius ‘said quietly 
| ee) thank thee., May fortune shower her blessings upon 
hee.” 


oged 


\ 


“Be patient. ” 22 
“Whither hast thou commanded thyself to be borne ` 
C Chrysothemis, ” i 
ppy art thou for possessing one ‘whom thou tove 
thou know what amuses me in Chrysothemi 
she has Dronen „Jinfaithful to me with my o 


reedman, the lute- ayel Theokles, al thinks I nowt it ntr« be 
Ince T loved her. Now I am amused with her falséhog, : 
nd silliness. Come witli me to her. Should she try 5 
educe thee or write messages on the table with fingejit ER 
eeped in wine, know that I am not jealous.” 
And ho ordered that the litter be carried to the house o 
hrysothemis. At the entrance, Petronius placed his. hand 
n the shoulder of Vinicius, and said : PSS: 
“Pause, it seems to me I have devised a method. 3 
“May the gods reward thee.” 
È = Yes, I believe that thy plans will be infallible.” 
“Dost thou know what Marcus?” : 
~“T hear thee, my God of Wisdom.” 
~ “Well, th’a few days the divine Lygia shall fark: in ` 
thy- house of the seed of Demeter.” 
— “Thou art greater than Cæsar,” s said Vinicius, Inghiy 
-elated. 


CHAPTER IV. 


: Perai kept his promise. ; 
-The day after his ‘carousal at’ ‘Chrysothemis’, he slept 
the whole day, but at night was carried to. the Palatine, 
here he had a long confidential audience with Nero. The- 
ssult-of it was that on the third- day, a centurion at the 
ead of a number of the pretorian guards appeared ‘before 
e house of Plautius. 
The ‘times were uncertain and_ terrible. Messengers’ of 
; kind were more frequently harbingers of death. When 
centurion struck the knocker at the door of Aulus: and ` 
le superior of the atrium announced that soldiers were in- 
vestibule; the whole bouse was thrown into a panic. The. 
amily soon surrounded the old commander. No one — 
ou ed- that. misfortune had befallen- him. Pomponia. 
racing his neck with her arms clung to him with all- her i 
ength, and with bloodless lips hurriedly uttered some soft ™ 
-Lygia with a face as pale as linen kissed his- hand 
lus clung to-his toga. From the corridor, the roo 
tory assigned for the female. servants- ( the serv 
ath-room, the cellar,.; imo male an 


heard. The women- all ace Some scratched their chee 
and buried their heads with shawls. Only the old com- 
mandant, who for years was accustomed to look death in th 
eyes, remained undisturbed. His eagle face looked as if 
chiseled from stone. After a while when the lamentation 
- subsided and he had ordered the servants to disperse, he said: 

- “Release me, Pomponia. If it is decreed that my end 
-should come, we will have ample time to say farewell.” 

He pushed her aside gently. She exclaimed: 
+H Would that thy lot’ was at the same time mine, oh, 

Aulus!” After which falling on her knees with a fervo 

which only a fear for the loss of a dear one could inspiri 
- she prayed. ; 
= Aulus passed into the atrium-where he waited for ihe 
centurion. It was old Caius Hasta, his old subordinate and 
- companion in the British wars. 

— “Hail commander,” he said, I bring to thee the greetings 

and commands of Caesar. Here are the tablets and- the- “sea 
— to prove to thee that I come in his name,’ 
“J am grateful to Caesar for his greetings and his com- 
mands. T shall Obey, ” _ answered Aulus, = Welcome, - Hasta, and 
tell me. thy mission. 

“Aulus -Plautius,” began Hasta, “Caesar has learne i 
-that in thy home is the daughter of the King of Lygians, 
~ whom that king during the lifetime of the divine Claudius — 
-entrusted to the Romans as a pledge that, the boundaries 
of. the empire would be undisturbed by the Lygians. The 
divine Nero is grateful to thee that for thou many years hast — 
extended hospitality to her. Not wishing to further bur- - 
den thy house and considering that maiden, as a hostage, — 
should remain. under the care of Cresar, himself and the 
Senate; he commands thee to surrender her into my hands. ’ 
Aulus above all was a soldier and too experienced a m 
to indulge in idle words or grief in the face of this decree. 
Nevertheless, signs of sudden anger and grief appeared on 
s forehead. Before that frown, at one time, the British 
gions quailed. Even at that moment fright was apparen 
n the face of Iasta. At present, in view of that command, 
Aulus Plautius felt SR -For a time he looked at th 


< Await, Hasta, in | the atrium aint the hostage ‘be given 
thee.” 

L After speaking these words he went to the chamber, tdid 
ecus, where Pomponia, Lygia and little Aulus waited’ in: 
reat fear and anxiety. 

“Death threatens no one,” he said, “nor banishment to 
distant island. Nevertheless, a messenger of Caesar is a 
rerunner of misfortune. It concerns thee, Lygia.” $ 
“Lygia ? ” exclaimed Pomponia, astounded. 
“Aye,” answered Aulus. z 
In addressing the maiden, he said: 

~ “ Lygia, thou wast nurtured in our house as our own 
hild. Pomponia and myself love thee as our own daughter. — 
ut thou knowest that thou art not our child. Thou art a 
ostage given by thy nation to Rome, and the care of thee 
‘devolves upon Caesar. Therefore Caesar takes thee from our 


-~ The commander spoke quietly, but with a strange and un- 
usual voice. Lygia listened to his words with downcast eyes, 
as if unable to comprehend the meaning of that commotion. 
The features of Pomponia were pale. In the doorway lead- - 
‘ing from the corridor to the oacus the terrified faces of the 
slaves gradually appeared. - : Š 
“The will of Caesar must be performed,” Ai Aulus. 
~“ Aulus,” exclaimed Pomponia, seizing the maid-in her 
irms_as if she wished to defend her, “ twere better for her : 
o die” = 

Lygia, nestling on her breast, repeated, “Mother, mother” 
being unable amidst her sobs to utter other words. 

-The countenance of Aulus reflected anger and pain. 

=“ Were I alone in this world.,” he said, sullenly, “[ 
would not yield her alive, and my relatives to-day would - 
nake sacrifices to ‘Jupiter Liberator.’ But I have not- 
-right to kill thee and our child, upon whom better 
aye may fall. To-day I will go to Caesar and beseech 
1 to` change his- decree. Whether he- will hear me, I 
ow not. Meanwhile, be well, Lygia, and know. that I 
-Pomponia away: blessed the day in aS earne 


his hands ‘and eae them to ee lips, his voice. -quiy ed 
with the deep SOrrOW of a father. — 

“Farewell, our joy, and the light of our eyes, ” he said. 

He hurrièdly returned to the atrium in order- not to be 
~ conquered by emotions unworthy of a Roman and a com- 
— mander. .- 

: In the meanwhile Pomona led Lygia to the abaka 
cheering her; giving her hope and speaking words which 

- sounded strangely in that house, in which in an adjoining 
chamber was erected-an altar with a lighted fire before which 

~- Aulus Plautius, faithful to ancient customs, offered sacrifices 
to the household gods. — 

The hour of trial arrived. isin said Pomponia tae 
- a dagger in the bosom of his daughter to free her from the 

clutches of Appius. Still earlier Lucretia, with her own life, 
_ paid for her involuntary shame. ‘The palace of Ceesar was 
-a den of infamy, wickedness and crime. 
“But we, beloved Lygia, know. differently. We- have 
-not the right to slay ourselves. The laws under which - we 
both live are different—greater and holier. It permits u 
owever, to defend ourselves from shame and evil, though 
_ defense we suffer martyrdom — or death. Whoever 
rges pure from a house of’ corruption deserves a greater 
reward. The world is such a house, but the happiness of 
life is but the twinkle of an eye. Resurrection comes only 
from the grave, beyond which not Nero but Mercy rules, and 
then there is joy instead of ae happiness instead of 3 
- tears.” à 
-= After which she spoke of hase Yes, she was we bu 
-in her bosom there was no lack of pain. The eyes of Aulus 
are yet clouded; the fountain of light has not burst upon 
him. She could not rear her son in the Truth. Whenev 
she, thought that thus it might be to the end of life, and ti 
moment of parting with them at any time, a hundred fold 
greater and more terrible were her pains than this tempora 
parting over whi'ch they were bewailing. She could not 
agine how she could be happy in heaven without the 
Many nights she wept, many nights she spent in prayer, - 


ate through the- command of a tyrant, she is depri 
dearest one— = whom: Aulus called the light of their e 


he hoped yet, ee that there is a ‘power greater than : 
ero’s—and mercy. is mightier than his rage. : 
She pressed the head of the maid more firmly to her- 
east: Lygia dropped to her knees after a while, and bury- 

g her face in the folds of her peplus, she remained a long- © 
me silent. When she arose oe her face. appeared more 
serene. 

~ “I grieve for thee, mother father and brother, but- L 
know that resistance would be useless and end in our ruin. 
‘promise thee that thy words I will never forgte in the — 
house of Caesar. ’ 

~ Once more she threw her arms around Pomponia's neck, 
-after which they both left the oecus. She took farewell of 
~ little Plautius, the aged Greek who was their tutor, her 
dressing maid ‘who once nursed her, and all the slaves. 

One of them, a tall, broad-shouldered Lygian, who was 
called in the house Ursus, and -who had followed ‘Lygia’s 
other and her to the Roman camp in the retinue of servants, 

ll at her feet, and then bending to the knees of Pomponia 
exclaimed: 

-“0 domina! permit me to go with my lady, that I may 
serve her and watch over her in the house of Caesar. ’ 

“Thou art not our servant, but Lygia’s,” answered Pom- 
ponia, “ but will they permit thee to pass the threshold O 
‘Caesar? And in what manner canst thou watch over her?” 
~**T know not domina; I only know that iron crumbles in 
-My hand like wood— 

Aulus Plautius, who joined them at this moment and hav- 
ing learned: what they were speaking of, not only did not 
-oppose the wishes of Ursus, but còntended that they had 
o right to detain him. They are sending Lygia, whom — 
tesar- demanded: as a hostage; they are therefore bound to ` 
d with her, her retinue, which likewise passes under-the — 
ontrol of Caesar. Here he whispered to Pomponia, that 
nder the guise of a retinue she could add as many femal 
Jes. as she deemed propel: The. centurion could not ri 
se- their acceptance. ae 

For ae experienced -in this a certain aa Pom- 


choice fell upon “gdhesents of- ihe new ‘faith, which. for ey 
eral years UrsuS professed.. Pomponia could rely upon 
-their fidelity, and at the same time was delighted with the 
thought, that the seeds of truth would be sown, in the house 
of Ciesar. 

She wrote a few words commending the care of Lygia to 
“the Nero’s freedwoman, Acte. Pomponia, it is true, never 
_ saw her at the gatherings of the believers of the new creed. 

She heard, however, that Acte never refused them favor 
and eagerly read the letters of Paul of Tarsus. It was 
finally known to her that the young freedwoman lived 1 
continual sadness-; that she was entirely different from the 
other inmates of Nero’ s house, and was in fact the zoga soul- 
of the palace. 5 
Hasta undertook to deliver the letter to Acte. Reva 
ing it as a natural thing that the daughter of a king should 
- have a retinue, he did not interpose the slightest objectio : 
to taking them to the palace. Qn the contrary, he won 
- dered that their number ivas. so small. He begged them 
however, to hurry, as he feared that he might be accused of 
lack - of zeal in executing orders. The hour of- parting 
. The eyes of Pomponia and Lygia again were filled 
-with tears. Aulus once more' placed liis baud on her heat 
After awhile the soldiers conducted Lygia to the house of 
Crnsar, followed by theories of little Aulus, who, in de- 
- fense of his sister; shook threateningly his small fists at 
_ centurion. 
The old commander ordered the litter to be prepared f 
him. . Meanwhile shutting himself with Pomponia in the Du 
= acotheca adjoining the oecus, he said to her: 
- . “Listen to me, Pomponia. I am going to Caes 
although 1 believe in vain. I will see Seneca, although his 
-~ words now have no weight with him. To-day Sophoniu 
~ Tigellinus, Petronius or Vatinius command more influenc 
As for Ciesar, he 'probably never in his life heard of th 
Lygian nation, and if he demanded the surrender of Lyg 
as a hostage, it was at the instigation of some one ae 
is easy to surmise who caused this. ° 
She e raised her eves: 
= “Petronius?”? 


to cross your threshold. Cursed be the moment when — 
cius entered our house..-He brought Petronius to us. 
oor Lygia; it is not the hostage they care for, it is the mis- — 
ress they want. ”. 
And his speech from anger, ‘uncontrollable rage and sor- 
‘ow for their adopted child, became more hissing than usual. 
‘For a time he was absorbed in thought. The clinched fists 
nly evinced the fierce struggle raging within him. : 
“I heretofore worshiped the gods, ” he said, “but at this 
noment I think that there are none in the universe, except- 
ing one, who is treacherous, mad and monstrous, and -his 
name is Nero.” 
=“ Aulus, ” said Pomponia, ‘ ‘ Nero is but a handful of rot- 
ten dust before God. ” ; 
-He, however, began to walk with long strides over the 
nosaic floor of the pinacotheca. In his life he had per- 
formed great deeds, but never encountered great misfortune. - 
He, therefore,. -was not accustomed to it. The old soldier 
ecame attached to Lygia more than he himself knew, and- 
ould not be reconciled to his loss. Besides, he felt hum- 
bled. He was smitten by a hand which he despised, but 
ealized that in the presence of the power it possessed his 
ower was nothing. = < 
When finally he suppressed his: anger, which confused hi : 
oughts, he exclaimed : 
= “J believe that Petronius did not have a k from 
or Caesar, as he would not dare to offend Poppsea. He took — 
er then a himself or ya: to-day I will ascertain the 
ruth; a3 aà i A 
-After i the litter carried Hidi in the a of the x 
alatine. Pomponia, being alone, went to little Aulus, who ~ 
-not ceased crying for his sister or threatening Caesar. == 
X ; 7 


A Se = CHAPTER V. 
Aulus rightly conjee. ured that he would not be “admitte 
into the presence of Nero. He was informed that Nero w 
engaged in song with the lute-player Terpnos, and that as 
tule he did receive those whom he himself did not summo 
In other wof¢ls, it was an intimation that Aulus should -make 
no further'attempts to see him. = = 
` Seneca, though suffering from a fever, received the old 
commander with the honor due to him. When he heard: the 
purpose of his visit, he smiled bitterly and said: 
“ Only one service can I render thee, noble Plautius, an 
~. that is: never show Caesar that my heart feels thy affection 
‘or that I desired to aid thee. If Caesar had even the sligh 
-est suspicion in this matter, know that he would not retu 
to thee Lygia, even for no other reason than to manifest his 
-ill-will towards me. ; 
-He also would not advise him to see Tigellinus, Vatiniy 
or Vitellius. Perhaps he“ could accomplish something wil 
hem by using money, and perhaps they might favor him in 
rder to spite Petronius, whose influence they have been 
eeking to undermine; but in all likelihood they would betra 
to Caesar how dear Lygia was to Plautius, and-then all th 
more Casar would refuse to surrender her. i 
Here the old sage spoke with biting irony which he turned 
upon himself: 
; ‘< < Thou were silent, Plautius, silent throughout a th 
years, and Caesar dislikes those who are silent.-. Why we 
_ thou not enraptured with his beauty, virtue, song, his decla: 
. mation, charioteering, and verses? Why didst thou n 
‘glorify the death of Brittanicus, deliver eulogies on’ 
- matricide and pay thy tribute for the smothering of Octav 3 
Thou lackest circumspection, Aulus, which we who ie j 
happily in the court possess in the required degree.” En 
‘Saying this, he took the cup which he carried. at the- 
and filled it with water from the fountain in the impluvium 
Having refreshed his parched lips, he continued: 
“Ah, Nero- has a grateful heart. He loves thee, 
u hast served Rome and spread the fame of his n 
e boundaries of the- world. He loves me because Twas 
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s'water -is not poisoned and can bo drunk-without fear. - 
ne in my house is less certain. If thou art thirsty drink 
earlessly of this. water. The aequeduct brings it from the 
‘Iban hills, and if they desired to poison it they would have 
poison all the fountains in Rome. As thou seest thou — 
anst yet be safe in this world and enjoy a peaceful old age. 
-am truly ill, not in the body, however, but in the soul.” 

-It was the truth. Seneca kicked the strength of soul 
hich Cornutas and Thrasea, for instance, posséssed. Tlis- 
hole life was a series of concessions to crime. He him-. 
elf felt and understood that a believer in the principles of 
Zeno, of Citium, should have taken another road. For this 
eason he suffered more than from a fear of death. 

-The commander interrupted’ these morbid thoughts. 
‘Noble Annseus,” he said, “ I know how Oeesar repaid thee 
“for the.care with which thou ijidst surround him during his 
outhful years. But the instigator of this seizure of our 
Lygia is Petronius. Indicate to me a method with him; 
ndicate to me the influences to which he is susceptible, and 
finally use upon him all the eloquence which thy old friend- 
hip for me can inspire thee. ° 

“Petronius and I,” answered Seneca, “belong to two 
pposing camps. There is no way to. persuade him. He is .. 
usceptible to. no influences. It may be that with all his 
orruption he is worth more than all the- scoundrels wit 
zhom -to-day Nero is surrounded. To demonstrate to him 
hat he has performed a wicked deed is only a loss of time: 
etronius long since lost the sense of distinguising | between 
ight and wrong. Prove to him that his action is ugly, then — 
will feel ashamed. When I shall see him I will say to. 
, ‘Thy,deed is worthy of a freedman, If this will not 
help, nothing can.’ = 
= “T thank thee for even this,” answered the commander. $ 
‘which he had himself borne to the house of Vinicius, ~ 
he found fencing with his domestic trainer. Aulus, — 
e sight of the young man peacefully ¿exercising at a — 
when the seisure of Lygia was consummated, was seized 
a violent rage, which, as soon as the trainer passed 
the curtains, burst in a torrent of bitter upbraidings 
i But Vinicius, SS that ee was taken 
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The “foreliead e the youth was covered with beads of pe: 

- spiration. The blood which rushed to his heart returned 
his face in burning waves. His eyes emitted ‘sparks, wi jill 
his lips- poured forth incoherent questions. Jealousy ani 
rage tossed: within him like a tempest. It seemed to him 

-~ that if Lygia once crossed the threshhold of the house of 
Cæsar, she was forever lost to him. When Aulus mentioned 
“Petronius, like lightning the suspicion flashed through the 
young soldier’ s mind that Petronius had made sport of hir 
or by the gift of Lygia sought to ingratiate himself furth 
in the graces of Cesar, or else that he -wished to have her 
for himself. That any one could have seen Lygia and ‘not 

- desire her at once, never found lodgment in-his mind. : 5 
The hereditary fury of his family carried him away like ao 
wild horse and took from him presence of mind. 

“ Commañder,” he- cried with à broken voice, “return to 

thy- home and wait for me. Know that if Petronius were my 

< father, I would revenge myself on him for the wrong to 
- Lygia. Return to thy home and wait for me. Nei 
-Petronius nor Cæsar shall have her.” ~~ = 
After which, turning to the wax masks, Sanding dressed 
i the.atrium, he burst out: 
““By these mortal masks, I will first kill her and 
myself. a 
Having said this he broke off, and once more bidding 
-Aulus. abruptly “ to wait for me,” he rushed like a mad man 
from thè- atrium and ran to- Petronius, v oeny pushing 
~aside all pedestrians on the way. 
-Aulus returned home greatly relieved. He believed that 

- Petronius induced Cæsar to seize Lygia in order to give her 
_ to Vinicius, that Vinicius would bring her back to their home. 
_ Moreover, he found no little delight in the thought that 
- Lygia could not be saved, she would at least be avenged 
and be shielded from: shame by death. He implicitly -be 
lieved all that Vinicius promised. He witnessed his frenzy 
and knew the fury inherent in that family. He himself, 
though he loved Lygia as her own father, would have 


f his race, he certainly. would have done so. =e 
Aulus was a soldier. He had aie heard of the 


z home he pacified — and filled her a 
ope. Both waited for news from Vinicius. At moments — 
hen in the atrium footsteps of the slaves were heard they 
thought that perhaps it was Vinicius bringing their beloved 
Id; and they were ready in the depths of their souls to - 
less them both. But the time passed and no med 
ame. At night the hammer was heard at the gate, ; 
-A few moments later a slave entered and gave Aulus a 
tter. The old commander, although he loved to display his 
self-control, took the letter with trembling hands and began 

j read eagerly as if the fate of his whole house was involved. 
uddenly his face grew ae as if the shadow of a passing - 
cloud fell upon it. Z 
-““ Read,” he said, turning to Pomponia. — Ne 
Pomponia took the letter and read as follows; ; 


e 


Marcus. Vinicius to Aulus Plautius, greeting: Whatever : 
ppened, happened by the will of Csesar, before which bow - 
y head, as I and Petronius bow ours.” X : 3 


-A long silence followed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


etain- Vinicius, who rushed into ie atrium like a e 
arning that the master of the house could be found in the 
ary, with the same speed he stumbled into the library. 
ding- Petronius writing, he wrenched the pen from his- 
d, broke it; violently laid his hand on his shoulder, and- 
ting his face close to that of Petronius, asked in a- 
e voice : = 
What didst thou do with her ? Where i is she?” aS 
Then suddenly a strange thing happened. This- slender 
effiminate Petronius seized the hand of the young ath- 
ch clutched his shoulder, and afterwards the other, 
id oy nee on with te i of : as 


weaver ii ‘mst st have taught th jee gymnastics,- -and | a blacks 7 
manners, : 
On his face not a trace “of anger could be seen, alle: hi 
-eyes reflected a light of courage and energy. After. awhi e 
he released the hands of Vinicius, who stood before him 
humbled, abashed and enraged. 
= * Thou hast a hand of steel,” said Vinicius, “but by all 
tb.e gods of hades, I swear to thee that if thou didst be 
me | will thrust a knife in thy throat, even in the chamber 
of Caesar.” 
“Let us speak calmly,” answered Petronius : “steel, = 
thou seest, is stronger than iron, and though from thy arm: 
- two of mine could be made, I do not need to fear thee. In 
stead, I am deeply pained at thy vulgarity. If hume 
ingratitude could Donn me, I would be amazed at th 
: ‘ungratefulness.” ; 
“ Where is Lygia ?” 
_ “In the brothel, that iS, the house of Caesar.” 
“Petronius !? 
= Calm thyself and be seated. I begged of Caesar twe 
things, which he granted. First, to remove Lygia ‘from the 
‘house of Aulus and then to give her to thee. Hast thou not a 


knife in the folds of thy toga ? Thou canst stab me. Bi 
IĮ would advise thee to wait for a few days, because. thou 
wouldst be taken to prison and Lygia, in the meantime 
would grow lonesome in thy house. ` 
A silence followed. Vinicius looked at Petronius with 
-~ astonished eyes and then said:  “ Forgive me. I love thee 
~- and my love has disordered my senses.’ 
“Be astonished at. me, Marcus. Yesterday: I spoke 
Cffisar -in this manner: My nephew, Vinicius, became 
enamored with a slender girl, who is at present _ staying | 
-the house of Aulus, that his house has changed into a stear 
- bath-room from mere sighs; neither thou, I said, oh Caesz 
nor myself, who know what real beauty is, would giv 
thousand sesterces for her. But this boy, who is as Be 
s a tripod, hits become totally stupid.” 
- “Petronius”, ` 
“If thou canst not comprehend that I said > to pro 
ct Lygia, I ‘am willing to believe that I spoke the truth 
ersuaded Bronzebeard that such an aesthete- 
ild n ot gad this girl as beautiful, and Nero, wh 
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ared not to look at such things Se pins. ‘hou ŞS 
/ eyes, will not find in her any beauty. Not finding any 
eauty," he will not desire her. I had to guard her from — 
at monkey and draw her with a cord. But Poppsea will 
scover her charming qualities, and will undoubtedly en- 
eavor to send her out of the palace with all possible haste. 
further said to Caesar, with apparent reluctance: “Take 
ygia and give her to Viniciu^. Thou hast the right to do 
this, as she’is a-hostage. If thou wilt so act, thou wilt offend 
Aulus. ” He agreed. He had not the least reason for. dis- 
reeing; moreover, he had an opportunity of inflicting suf- 
fering upon respectable people. Thou shalt, be the official 
guardian of this hostage. They shall entrust to thy hands 
this Lygian treasure, and thou like as an ally of the valiant 
ygians and faithful servant of Caesar, will waste nothing of- 
this treasure, but shalt see to it that it is increased. Caesar, 
to preserve appearances, will keep her for a few days in the 
palace, and then will send her to thy insula, happy one.’ 
“Is it true? Nothing threatens her in the house of 
Caesar?” 
S “Were she to dwell there permanently, Poppaea would 
confer in reference to her with Locusta, the poisoner, but 
r a few days there will be no danger. In the palace of- 
Caesar, there are at present ten thousand people. In all 
: probability he will not see at all—more especially as he con- 
fided ‘i in me to this extent, that only a moment ago the cen- 
rion called here with the information that he escorted her 
the palace and placed her’ in the care of Acte. A good soul — 
his Acte, and for that reason I have had her put in her 
ands. “Pomponia evidently entertains the same opinion, as- 
È wrote her a letter. To-morrow there will be a feast at- 
ero’s. I have engaged a place for thee beside Lygia.” = 
Forgive my impulsiveness, Cains” said Vinicius, ae 
ctéd that thou had her taken for thyself or Cmsar." = 
Thy impulsiveness I can overlook, but it is much more: 
cult for me to forgive thy vulgar gestures, thy coarse - 
and voice, which reminds me of -players of Mora. - 
-that Tigellinus is CaeSir’s pander; and know also that — 
ted to take that maid for myself J would tell thee now, 
g thee ‘straight i in the eye, this: ‘Vinicius, I have tak 1 
ygia, and will keep. her until she wearies me.’ 
je- looked with his nut-li : 
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‘the eyes of Vinieius, wie a eld and Bidaclous “express 
The young man became completely confused. : z 
“The fault is mine,” he said, “thou art good anc 
-worthy and I thank thee with my whole soul. Permit me 
only to propound one question. Why didst thou not have 
Lygia’ sent directly to my house?” ee 
‘l Because Caesar wishes to preserve appearances. ` 
* people of Home will gossip about our taking Lygia as 
hostage. So long as they will talk about it, she wi 
remain in the palace of Caesar. Afterwards she w 
be quietly sent to thee and the matter -will be ended. 
Bronzebeard is as cowardly as a cur. He knows that his 
power is limitless, and yet endeavors to justify every ac 
Hast thou recovered thyself sufficiently to philosophize : 
little ? I have often wondered why crime, though as pow- 
erful as Caesar and certain to be unpunished, always strive: 
to! assume the semblance of right, justice and virtue? Whi 
_ this trouble? I regard the murder of a brother, mother i 
wife as worthy of some petty Asiatic king, but not `a Rom 
emperor. But if I found it advantageous, I would not wr 
palliating letters to the Senate. Nero however, writes; he 
eeks - appearances, because he is a coward. But Tiberius 
yas" not -a coward, yet he' justified every deed of hi 
“Why is it ? What a strange, involuniary homage vice pay 
to virtue! Dost thou know, how it appears to me? Wh 
this is the reason, vice is ugly while virtue is beautifi 
Ergo, a true aesthete is at the same time a virtuous m 
Ergo, I am a virtuous man. To-day I must pour out wine 
to the shades of Protagoras, Prodicus and Georgias 
. demonstrates that the sophists are of some benefit. Lis 
-though I talk much. I took Lygia from Aulus, in order 
- give her to thee. Good. What a wonderful group Wi 
Lysippus form of you two. Both are beautiful, therefo 
my act is beautiful, and being beautiful it could not be w'icked 
~ Look: Marcus, before thee sits virtue incarnated in Petroni 
“If Aristides lived, he ought to come to me and offer. me 
ündred minrè for this short dissertation on Virtue.” JB 
Vinieius being.a man who cared more for the realities. of 
han Ssponttious of virtue, said: 5 


srranean gods. If that brute had only taken lessons before - 

‘decent declamation. But he will abuse me in the same mañ- - 
er that my clients were abused by my doorkeeper, whom I 
nally was compelled to send into the country. ° 

“Aulus was at my house and I promised to send him 
ews about Lygia.” } 

“ Write to him that the will of the divine Caesat is. the. 
upreme law, and that the name of thy first son shall be — 
ulus. It is necessary that the old man should have some 
omfort. I am willing to ask Bronzebeard to summon him- 
to-morrow to the feast. Let him see thee in the triclinium 
“beside Lygia.” 
~ “No, do not do that,” said- Vinicius. “ I feel sorry for : 
them—especially Pomponia.” 
-And he sat down and wrote the‘ letter, which destroyed 
fe: last hope of the oig commander. 


CHAPTER VII. 


At one “time, the proudest heads of Rome bowed before 
cte, the quondam mistress of Nero. But even in-those — 
ays she was unwilling to meddle in public affairs, and i 
he ever exerted her influence on the-youthful ruler, it was — 

nerely to implore clemency for séme one. Quiet and mod- - 

st she won the gratitude of many and aroused the enmity 

none. She did not even incur the ill-will of Octavia. To 
e envious she appeared harmless. It was known of her- 
at she always loyed Nero with an affection, sad and suffer- 
-and which thrived not upon hope but upon the recollec- — 
ion of the moments when Nero was not only younger and — 
g, but also better. It was also known that from these 
iemories- she could not tear her soul or thoughts, -but as she — 
pected Nothing for there was no fear that Caesar would — 
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without offense and after a a yor in a friendly: man 
was shown“ certain courtesies. Nero, having freed her, 
dered certain quarters in the palace assigned for her use, and 
in it-a separate cubieulum, with a handful of people for ser- 
\aixts. As Pallas andNarcis, though freedmen of Claudius, 
not only sat with Claudius at his feasts but as. influential 
- ministers. occupied conspicuous places, so she som m 
` Was invited to the Imperial banquet. 
This perhaps was done because her beautiful figure forried 
a real ornament to the feast. Finally Cæsar in his selection of 
- companions long ago ceased to, be guided by any considera- — 
tions of propriety. At his table sat a most varied motley of - 
men from all stations and occupations of life. There we 
among them senators but mainly those who consented to act 
the part of buffoons. There were patricians, old and young, 
- eager for luxury, excesses and high living. There too, were - 
women, the bearers,of great names, who did not hesitate to 
= don at night, pale yellow perukes and seek diversion in esca- 
-= padės on dark thoroughfares. There, also, could be found 
high officials and priests who at. the full bowl found pleasure 
_deriding their own divinities.: Beside them, was a rabble 
every kind, consisting of singers, mimics, musicians, male 
~ and female .dancers; of poets who while reciting verses, 
thought only of the sesterces which might be thrown to them 
for praising of Imperial verses. There likewise were staring — 
philosophers, pursuing with eager eyes the viands which 
- were served ; famous chariot-drivers, artists, magicians, min 
strels, “Jesters and finally human parasites, brought into 
: vogue and a few day’s notoriety, either by fashion or folly. 
Among them were quite a number who by their long hair 
covered -their pierced ears, the sign of their former slaver 
The noted ones sat directly at the table, the lesser served: to 
amuse.in time of eating, waiting.until the moment when the 
ervants would permit them to rush for what was left after 
the - feast. Tigellinus, Vatinius, and Vitelius furnished 
guests of this character. They were often compelled to sup 
ly them with garments befitting the chambers of Cesar, 
vho delighted in such society, showing more freedom among 
em. The profusion of the Court gilded everything and 
red- everything with a glitter. The great and little, « 


amous artists and wretched scrubs of talent all” 
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avidi to the palace to satiate their id eyes a 
~ pomp, which almost surpassed all human comprehension, and « x 
-to be near the giver of favors, riches and property and 
~ whose mere whims could degrade, but also. might elevate — 
~ beyond all measure. 
~~ On such a day Lygia was to take part in a like feast. Fear, 
_ uncertainty and a dazed feeling—not ‘surprising afte'r the 
~sudclen change—struggled within her with a desire of re- 
“sistance. She feared Ceesar, she feared the people, she — 
- feared the palace, whose bustle took- away her presence of — 
“mind; she feared the feast of whose shamefulness she heard 
from. Aulus, Pomponia, Greecina, and their friends. Though 
a young girl, she was not unsophisticated, for in those days — 
evil knowledge reached early even the ears of children. She 
-knew that-in that palace ruin threatened her, against which- 
Pomponia warned her in the moment of parting. Having a 
“pure, young soul, filled with a lofty faith, which was instilled 
~ into-her by. her adopted mother, she vowed to defend herself - 
“from that ruin to her mother, herself and her Divine teacher, 
-in whom she not only believed but loved with her half child- 
-~ -like heart for the sweetness of his teachings of the bitter- 
ness of death and the glory of resurrection. She was certain 
-that now neither Aulus nor Pomponia Gnecina would be 
accountable for her conduct. She therefore debated with — 
~ herseif. whether it would not be better to resist and not at- 
~ tend the feast. On the one hand fear and uneasiness whis 
- pered to hèr soul, on the other there was born in her a wish ` 
to display a courage and endurance, which would expose her ~ 
“to torture and death. Had not; the Divine teacher so com- 
--manded_? Did He not himself give the example ? Did not 
Pomponia tell her that the more rodent believers with all — 
their souls desired for such a trial and prayed for it. And’ 
Lygia, while yet in the house of Aulus, at times was gov- 
med* by the same desire. In her imagination she beheld — 
herself a martyr, with wounds in her hands and feet, white — 
‘as’ snow, beautiful with a beauty, not of ‘the earth, borne 
through: the azure sky by equally white angels. With ‘such 
isions she delighed her imaginations. There was much in 
of childish fancy, but also something of self- deligh 
hich Pomponia chided. Now, when the Opposition to t 
rill- of- Caesar would entail with it terrible punishment, and 
hen the merle which aoe beneg in fancy beco 
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ae ee there was added to those beautiful visions ak 

‘of curiosity blended witli fear as to the punishment which — 

would be meted to her, and as to the kind of torture which: = 

-would be devised for her. ; 

Thus she hesitated in her half- childish sl belweon: me 

two emotions. When Acte learnt of the hesitancy of B 

maid she looked at her with amazement, as if she was sneak- z 

ing in a fever. To display opposition to the will of the 

Caesar ? To incur at the first opportunity his anger? She - 

certainly must be a child who knows not whereof she speaks. — 

From her own words, it appears that Lygia is not really a. 

hostage, but a maid forgotten by her own nation. No laws — 
of nations protect hers, and if they did, Caesar is potent 
enough to trample upon them in a moment of rage. It- hath — 

- pleased Caesar to take her in time he will dispose of her. - 

- From this. time she is dependent on his will, above which 
“there is no superior in the world. = 
ee So it is,’ she continued, “ and I have read the letters x 
-of Paul of Tarsus and know that above the earth is God and — 
_ the Divine Son, who rose from the dead, but on earth is ee 
aesar, Remember | this, oh, Lygia: I know also that 1 
ith will not permit thee to be-what I was, and that you, 
like the Stoics, of whom Epictetus fold me, when they -are - 
to make a choice between shame and death,-can only choose z 
` death. But canst thou guess that death, not shame, awaits 
thee ? Perhaps thou hast not heard of the daughter of Se- 

janus, who, by a decree of Tiberius in. order to comply’ with — 
_ the provisions of the law, which prohibits the execution of ~ 

- virgins, while yet a little girl, had to pass through shame 

Sok she was put to death. Lygia 1 «Lygia 1 do not irritate 

~ Caesar. When the decisive moment comes when thou must 
- choose betweeh dishonor and death, act as thy faith com- 
-mands, but do not voluntarily seek thy. ruin, and do not for — 
-a trivial cause. irritate an earthly but at the same time a 
cruel divinity.” 
- Acte spoke with great pity, even exaltation, and being 
naturally near-sighted, she drew her sweet face close to th 
ace of Lygia to see if her words had any’ effect. : 
Lygia, with the trustfulness of a child, threw her | ‘arms 
und her neck and said : 
ou art so os Acte,” 
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essed her to ijer hears and Poe herself Tn the arm» — 
of the maid, answered : 

“My good fortune has passed away; my joy has vanished, 
but I am hot wicked. ” : 
-~ After which: she walked quickly, and spoke to herself as — 
if in despair.- = 

- “No, and he was not wicked. lie himself in those days 
= thought that he was good, and desired to be good. I know. - 
— best. It all occurred later—when he ceased to love. Others 
made him what he is—others—Popptea—” = 
- Her eyes were filled with tears. Lygia followed her for- 

some time with her mild blue eyes. Finally she said— 

- “Thou dost mourn him, Acte ?” ; 

“I mourn,” answered softly the Grecian. Again ‘she — 
- began to walk with her hands clinched, as if from pain, and - 
~her face without hope. ve 
~~. Lygia further- asked, with some embarrassment, ‘Thou. 
“dost yet love him, Acte ?” 

~ “Ido love him. ” 

-~ After a moment she added : 

-..“ Him no one loves but me.” 
~ A silence followed, during which Acte strove to regain-her 
composure, disturbed -by recollections. When finally her — 
countenance resumed her ona expression of quiet sad- 
ss, she said : ee 
“Let us speak of thee, Lygia. Do not think even of'op- ; 
posing Caesar. It would be madness. Above all, calm — 
thyself. I’ know well this house, and believe no danger 
- threatens thee from the side of Caesar. If Caesar caused 
thee to be abducted for himself, he would not have thee — 
brouglifto the Palatirie. Here the power of Popptea is su- — 
preme, and from the time that she bore to Nero a daughter — 
he has become absolutely under her control. No; Nero — 
ordered, it is true, that thou shouldst be at the- feast, but — 
thee he has not seen, and has not inquired about thee, there- ~ 
re, for thee lie does not care. Perhaps he has taken thee 
from Aulus and Pomponia through anger at them. Petronit 
rote to me that I should take care of thee, and as thou 
10West. Pomponia also wrote. So, undoubtedly, they ha 
d a mutual understanding. Perhaps he did this at her 
/ this is the case, and if on the prayer of-Pom- 
ken i chase of thee, who knows but that 


Whether | Nero loves him overmuch, but I know that he S sel- 
-dom dares to contradict his opinions. 
—e! Ah, Acte,” answered Lygia, “Petronius was n -our 


house just before I was taken away, and my ‘mother is, con- 
— vinced that Nero demanded my surrender at his instigation.” 
“ That would be bad,” said Acte. But considering, after 
a few moments, she added: 
= “Perhaps Petronius remarked at a feast” of Neto; that he 
-saw at the house of Aulus a Lygian hostage; and Nero; 
who is jealous of his powers, demanded thee for no other — 
_ reason tbau this, that hostages belong solely to Csesar. I-Ie, _ 
“moreover, does not like Aulus and Pomponia. No. It 
does not seem to me that if Petronius wanted to take thee 
from Aulus, he would not resort to such methods. I- ‘do. 
not know whether Petronius is better than those who sur- — 
- round Nero, but he is so different. After all, besides him 
~ thou mayst And some one who will intercede for thee. 
Didst thou not know at the une s Aulus any- mmaa of 
“Caesar?” === s = ee ee 
See: iw Vespasian : and Titus” es SS ee =. = 
‘aesar likes them not.” —~ : 
“And Seneca.” 
“Tt is sufficient when Seneca advises for Caesar to do 
the contrary. ”? 
The bright countenance of Lygia began to cover with 
- blushes. 
“And Vinicuis.” 
“Tdo not know him.” 
= = He is a relative of Petronius, who- recently returned 
from Armenia.” : 
“ Thinkest thou, that Nero > would be pleased to see him? 
=“ All people love Vinicius.” 
= Would he intercede for thee?” See 
~ “Aye.” = Sa = 
- Acte, smiling tenderly, said: - a 
“Then you. will undoubtedly see him at t the feast. At the 
t you must be, because you must--------------- only such 
d as thou art would think otherwise. Again, if- thou 
st to return to. the house of Aulus, thou vug have 


would -tell tlice what I fave suid: it would be a ad 
: estruction to try resistance. Caesar, it is true, may not 
notice thy absence, but if he did, and thought that thou- 
didst dare to oppose, there would be no rescue for thee. 
Come, Lygia. Dost thou héar the noise in the house? The 
‘sun is descending and the guests will soon arrive. 
~~ “Thou art right, Acte, * answered Lygia, “I. will follow 
à thy advice.. 
~- How much of this resolution was caused by a desire of. 
meeting Vinicius and Petronius, how much by a feminine 
~ curiosity of beholding once in her life such a feast, and at 
: it Caesar, the court, the famous Popptea and other beauties, 
~~ and that unrivaled pomp, of which wonders were related in 
Rome, Lygia herself probably could not tell. Acte, more- 
over, in her way. was right, and the maiden felt this dis- 
: ‘tinctly. Go, she had to. Therefore, when necessity and.plain 
“reason aided concealed temptation, she ceased to hesitate. 
~~ Acte conducted her to her own unctorium to anoint and 
dress her, and although there was no lack of slaves in-the — 
“house of ‘Caesar and Acte had quite a number at her com- 
- mand, yet through sympathy for the maiden, whose inno- 
~ cence and beauty captivated her heart, she decided to dress - 
her herself. It soon appeared that in the young Grecian ~ 
-woman, notwithstanding her sadness and her perusal of the 
etters of Paul and Taurus, there remained yet a great deal- 
of the ancient Hellenic spirit, which ‘prized beauty of body- 
aboye all other things in the world. Having undressed her, — 
-on the sight of her figure at once slender and full, as if cre- 
ted from a mass of pearls and roses, she could not refrain- 
from a cry of admiration. Stepping away. a few paces she 
razed with rapture on that unequaled spring from Lygia, — 
she finally exclaimed, ‘ ‘ thou art a hundred times more beau- — 
“tiful than Poppaea. ” ERN 
But the maiden, educated in the strict home of Pomponi = 
here modesty was observed even when the women were — 
lon e, stood—wonderful as a dream and harmonious as a= 
< of Praxiteles, or like a song, but confused, rosy from - 
ame, with- knees pressed aoe with her hands cover- : 
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> approaching and touching her dare sae Acte said: 
=“ 0, what hair thou hast ! I will not- bestrew it with 
-golden powder, for where it is braided it gleams itself like 
~ gold. Only here and there I will add some golden lustre, — 
- but slightly, as if a ray had brightened tiiem. Your Lygian 
- country must be wonderful where such girls are bor.” = 
-= “ I do not remember it ”—answered Lygia—* but Ursus = 
= told me that there is nothing there but forests, forests, D 
forests,” > 
=- “And flowers bloom in the forests” said Acte dp i 2 
Stand in the vase full of verbena and ®moistening Lygia’ S 
~ hair with it. xs 
-After finishing this task she began to rub Lygia’s whole 

- body with perfumed oils from Arabia, and afterwards she - 
attired her in a soft golden colored tunic without sleeves, — 
over which the snowy peplum was to come. But since it 
= was necessary to first comb her hair, she wrapped her in a 
loose garment called a synthesis, and seating her on a chair — 
she turned her over to woinen-slaves to attend to the comb- 
g. Two slave-women, began to put white slippers, embroi- 
with purple lacings and- golden- bands on Lygia’s feet. 
at last the combing was over the peplum was put op 
3 arranged in most beautiful light folds; then Acte hang- — 
_ ing pearls around her neck and touching the hair on the — 
ringlets with golden dust, told Lygia to finish her toilet, — 
following her all- the time with enraptured eyes. 
But she -was soon ready, and when the first litters began 
to appear before the principal gate they both entered the 
‘side criptoportium from -which were seen the main gate, 
interior galleries and the court-yard, surrounded by a colon- _ 
ade of Numidiah marble. Gradually more and more people - 
passed under the lofty arch of the gate over which a mag- 
ificent quadriga of Lygia’s seemed to bear in the air Apollo 
id Diana. Lygia’s eyes were struck by a magnificent ‘sight, 
which the humble house of Aulus could not give her the — 
ast idea. It was a moment of sunset, and its last rays fell- 
-the columns of the yellow Numidian marble, which. 
ìose gleams shone like gold, and at the same time changed 
rosy color. Among the columns, near the- white statu 
oie and otare representing al heroes, Crow 
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illy. toward the canil with Sati folds, on which the see = 
of the setting sun were expiring. The gigantic Hercules, with 
his head yet in light, but plunged to the breast in shadow — 
~ cast by the column, looked from above on that crowd. Acte - 
showed to. Lygia senators in broad bordered togas, and in 
< many colored tunics, with crescents on their shoes; knights 
~ and famous artists, Roman ladies dressed in Roman, Greek, 
or in fantastic oriental costumes, with hair dressed into 
~ towers, pyramids, or combed after the example of the statues 
of goddesses— low on the head and adorned with flowers. - 
- Many men and women Acte called by name, adding to their 
names short and sometimes terrible stories, which seized 
Lygia with fright, admiration or amazement. It was for her 
a wonderful world, the beauty of which was drank by her 
eyes, but whose contrast her girlish mind could not under- — 
-~ stand. In the purple sunset of the sky, in those rows of mo- ` 
-tionless columns vanishing in the distance, and in those peo- 
ple similar to statues was a certain great calmness. It seemed 
-that among those marbles of straight lines half-gods might 
live free of cares, soothed and happy; meanwhile the low 
--voice of Acte disclosed again and again, always new and 
-~ terrible secrets of this palace. and those people. There a 
~ dryptoportico is to be seen on the columns and floors bloody ~ 
stains with which Caligula bespatted the white marbles when 
he fell under the knife of Cassius Cherea; there his wife was - 
murdered; there. his child was smashed against the stones; — 
-there under the wing is a subterraneous place in which the — 
younger Drusus gnawed at his hands from hunger; there the — 
eldest was poisoned; there Gemellus twisted from terror; — 
iere Claudius in convulsions there, Germanicus; every where- 
‘those walls heard groans and rattling of the dying, and those — 
‘men which hasten now to the feast in togas, in bright — 
colored tunicas, in flowers and jewels, may become the con- 
demned of to-morrow; may be on more than one face the 
mile covers terror, uncertain of the next day; may be fever- 
shness, avidity, jealousy gnaw at this moment into th 
ts of those seemingly free of cares, crowned half-god. 
frightened thoughts of Lygia could not keep pace witli 
jords-of Acte, and when: that wonderful world attracted 
increasing fierce her eyes, the heart became pressed 
r, and in her soul suddenly sprang up an unspeakz 
bounded Jonging for w beloved Fomponie Grtecina 
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al ior the” düet house- of Ai. in which love, 
signed. = 
“Meanwhile from Vicis Apollinis new waves of guests were 
flowing. From beyond the gates came the bustle- and shouts. 
-of clients escorting their patrons. The courtyard and col- ~~ 
“onnades swarmed with a multitude of Ciesar's slaves, ‘male — 
-and female, small lads, and pretorian soldiers keeping guard 
~in the palace. Here and there among white and swarthy - 
visages blackened a face of a Numidiafi in a feathered hel- — 
-met and with large golden rings in the ears. Lutes, cithras, 
bunches of flowers artificially reared in spite of the- Jate =a 
autumn, silver, gold and copper hand lamps were carried ~ 
- by. Louder and louder sounds of conversation mingled — 
= With the splash of the fountain, of ™which the tresses rosy, ee 
- from the evening gleams,. falling from ee above on the S 
~ marble, broke as if with sobs. Š 
-Acte ceased to speak, but Lygia continued to look as T a 
-searching for some one in the crowds. And suddenly her - 
face covered with a blush. From among the columns came - 
forth Vinicius and Petronius and walked to the great triclin- 
m, ‘beautiful, calm, ‘similar’ in their togas to white gods. = 
en Lygia saw among strange people those two known and — 
friendly faces, and especially When she saw Vinicius, it — 
„seemed to her that a great weight fell off her heart. She 
felt herself less alone. That measureless longing for Pom- 
ponia and the house of Aulus which a moment ago Spies 
- up in her, ceased to be afflictive. 
~The temptation to see Vinicius ‘and the conversations with 
him deafened all other voices. In vain did she remember 
everything bad which she heard of Caesar’s house and the 
~_word of Acte, and the warning of. Pomponia; in spite she 
felt all at once that she must not only be at this feast, but 
at ‘she desired to be; at the thought that in a moment she — 
ill hear this amiable and dear voice which spoke to her 
` love and happiness worthy of gods, and which till now = 
unded in her ears as a song, true joy seized her. But 
ddenly she became afraid of that joy. It seemed to her 
at ‘in this moment she betrays also this pure teaching in 
hich she was brought up, also Pomponia. and hersel 
nother a is to go’ under constraint and another to be 
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as inclined to weep. Tf he was alone she would ‘ceed 

vn and beat herself in the breast, repeating, ‘ ‘ my guilt, — 

my guilt! * Acte, now taking her by the hand, led her - 

-through interior rooms to the great triclinium in which the 

-~ feast was to take place, and it dimmed her eyes, it roared in- 

-her ears from internal emotions and the beating. of her heart 

~ stopped her breath. As if in a dream she saw thousands 

- of lamps gleaming on the. tables and walls, she heard as if 

- through sleep the shout with which Cossar was greeted, and 

she saw him as if through mist; The shout deafened her, — 

the glitter dazzled, the odors intoxicated her, and losing the 

rest of consciousness she was barely able to recognize Acte, 

-whọ having seated her at the table, took a place at her ~ 

~~ side. 

= But after a moment a low, known voice was heard from 

~the other side : 

“Be greeted the most beautiful of the maidens on earth 

-and of the stars. in the sky ! Be greeted divine Callina !” 

~ Lygia, regaining consciousness somewhat, looked to her 

- side; near her rested Vinicius. 

< He was without a m toga, for the comfort and the usage 

~ commanded’ to. throw off the togas for the feast. His body 

-was only covered by a scarlet-tunic without sleeves, embroi- 

~ dered with silver palms. His shoulders were naked, orna- - 

` mented by the Oriental fashion with two broad, golden 

- shoulder-bands wound above the elbow; below carefully — 

cleaned of hair, smooth, but also muscular, real arms of a. 

‘soldier crested for the sword and shield. On his head he ` 

wore a garland of roses. With his brows united above the 

ose, with his magnificent eyes and dark complexion, he was 8 

the ‘personification of youth and strength, as it were. To — 

Lygia he seemed so beautiful, that though her first stupor Z 
id passed, she was barely able to answer ; eee 

‘* Be greeted Marcus.” : -> 

And ħe said : S 

‘Happy my eyes which see thee ;'happy my ears eh À 

ard thy voice, more amiable to me than the sound of flutes 

id citharas. If I was ordered to choose who has to rest 

me at this feast, thou, Lygia or Venus, I would choo 

0 divine ie 

> began to look at her as if wishing t to sate 

sight of her, and he burned her with his eyes 


His glance slipped from her faces to 5 fer Tek and ba 
- fondled her beautiful shape, admired her, -embraced her, 
devoured, but, besides the desire, a happiness and- love and 
~ unbounded delight gleamed in him. : : 
“I knew that I should see thee in the house of Caesar, 
-he continued, ‘ ‘ and yet, when I perceived thee, such a joy — 
~ shook my whole soul, as if a happiness entirely’ unexpected j 
had met me. 
Lygia, recovering, and feeling that in this crowd: and in 
“this house he is the only being near to her, began to con- 
__ verse with him, and inquire about everything that was 
~ incomprehensible to her, and which filled her with fear. 
- How did he know that he would find her in Caesar’s house ? 
-And why is she here ? Why did Caesar take her away . „from 
--Pomponia ? She is afraid here and wishes to return to her.. 
She would die from yearning and uneasiness if not for — 
the hope that Petronius and he will interpose before Caesar - 
inher behalf. - 
Vinicius explained to her that he learned about her cap- 
; ire from Aulus -himself. Why she is here he does no 
; Caesar does not give account to anybody of his in- 
ions and orders. Still she should not fear. For he, 
icius, is at her side and will remain at her side. He 
~ would prefer rather to lose his eyes than not to see her; he 
would prefer to lose his life than desert her. She is his 
soul, and therefore he will watch over her as over his own 
soul. He will build for her in his house an altar, as to his 
_ divinity, upon which he will offer myrrh and aloes, adt 
spring time saffron and apple-blossoms..* * * And — 
--she is afraid of the house of Caesar, he pane i her ‘tha 
she shall not remain in it. 
And, although he spoke cavillingly—and at times he was 
javenting—still in his voice the truth was felt, because 
‘sentiments were genuine. A sincere pity also seized him, 
and her words penetrated his soul so, that when she began 
‘to thank him and assure him that Pomponia would love him 
for his kindness, and that she herself would be thankful 
im all her life; he could not master his emotion, and 
emed to him that never in his life would he be able to res 
prayer. His heart began to. melt within him = 
uty, intoxicated his senses and he desired her, b 
ime he felt that she) was ey dear t to him, and 


eally oa fee like a divine he felt also an irre- 
stible necessity of speaking about her beauty and about — 
his admiration for her, and as the noise at the feast was in- - 
reasing, he began, drawing nearer to her, to whisper words — = 
kind and sweet, coming from the depth of his soul, sound- — 
ing as music, and intoxicating like wine. 

= And he intoxicated her. Among those strangers who 
were surrounding her he seemed to her more and more near, 
“more and more dear, and entirely true, and devoted with his 
-whole soul. He calmed her—promised to deliver her from- 
-~ Caesar’s house ; he promised that he would not desert her 
and - that he would serve her. Besides this, formerly, at 
- Aulus’ house, he spoke to her only of love and of the happi- 

-~ hess that love could give, while at present he said openly - 
that he loved her, that she was most beloved and dear to him. 
ygia heard such words from a man’s lips for the first time, 
‘and as she kept on listening it seemed to her that something 
was awakening within her as from a slumber; that certain 
happiness seizes her, in which an immense joy is mingled — 
with an immense uneasiness. Her cheeks began to burn, 
ner heart to beat, her mouth opened as if in astonishment. 
ear was seizing her that she was listening to such things, and 
et she would not lose a single word for anything in the ~ 
orld. At times she dropped her eyes, then again she raised 

o Vinicius her bright, timid, and at the same time inquir- — 
ig glance, as if she wished to tell him : “Speak on IT” 
The noise, the music, the odor of the flowers, and the scent — 
of Arabian perfumes began to intoxicate her again. It was © 
‘customary in Rome to repose at feasts, but at home Lygia — 
occupied a place between Pomponia and the little Aulus, 
while now Vinicius was reposing at her side—young, 
immense, enamored, burning; and she, feeling the heat — 
rich was beaming from him, felt shame and delight at. the — 
ame time. A certain sweet weakness was embracing her, 
n faintness and oblivion, as if sleep was- coming 
pon her. = z 

But the nearness of her began also to act upon hin: His — 
grew pale ; his nostrils dilated like those of an eastern 
o his heart, too, was beating with an unusu L 


: His thoughts began t to be confused 


veins he felt a fire. Sick he ‘Gee in vain to extinguish wi 
wine. It was not the wine which was intoxicating him more 
-~ and more, but her wonderful face; her bare arms, her virgin 
- breast heaving under the golden tunic, and her form con 
cealed in the white folds of the peplum. At last he seized 
her arm above her wrist, as he did once in Aulus’ house, 
nd, drawing her to himself, he began to whisper with 
~ trembling lips : 
__._ !*T love thee, Callina, . .. -My godlike... ! 
< “ Marcus, let me loose,” said Lygia. 
-~ „Buthe continued with eyes covered with mist. 

See My godlike ! Love me ale ee 
_ But in the same instant the voice of Acte was heard, who 
was reposing at the other side of Lygia. 
— ** Caesar is looking at you.’ 
Vinicius,was seized with a sudden anger at Era andat — 
Acte. For now her words dispersed the charm of the intox- - 
ication. Even a friendly voice would seem intruding to the — 
young man in such a moment, and he judged that Acte — 
-wished purposely to interrupt his conversation with Lygia. = 

“So, raising his head and looking, over the- shoulders: of : 
ae the young freedwoman, he said with malice : : 

-E< The time, Acte, when thou hast reposed at feasts by the 
side of Caesar had passed, and they say, that blindness is 

menacing thee,'so how canst thou see him?” 

But she answered as if with sadness: SSeS 
“ Stll F see him—he is near-sighted too, and i is looking 

- at you through an emerald.” 
_ Everything that Nero was doing raised the va 
even in those nearest him, therefore Vinicius became alarmei 
recovered, and began to look imperceptibly in the direction 
of Caesar. Lygia, who at the beginning of the feast, being 
confused, saw him as if through a mist, and- afterward 
seized by the presence and conversation of Vicinius, did not 
look at him at all; now also directed her eyes at him, curious 
ad: terrified at the same time. 
Acte told the truth. Caesar, bending over the table, half 
sing one eye, while holding at the other one a round, pol 
hed emerald, which he used continually, was looking - 
em. For a moment his eye met Lygia’s, and the hear ‘of 
aiden contracted with terror. When yet a- child, 
e rural estate of Aulus i in male g an’ ‘old Egyptian | 


ave-woman told her of dragons inhabiting the caverns of - 
the mountains, and just now it seemed to her as if the green- 
ish eye of such a dragon was looking at her. With her palm 
she caught the hand of Vinicius, like a child who is afraid, — 
id in her head fearful and quick impressions began to — 
~ crowd: So that was he? The terrible and all-powerful one? 
~ She had not seen him till then, but she thought that he 
-would look differently. She imagined to herself some terri- - 
ble face with petrified malice in it; but.now she saw a large 
head- posted upon a thick: neck, terrible, it is true, but al-* 
~ most ridiculous, for it looked like a child’s head from a dis- 
~tance. A tunic of the amethvst-color, forbidden to common 
mortals, was throwing a bluish reflection upon his wide and 
= short face..His hair was dark, dressed in a fashion origi- —— 
nated by Otho, in four rows of curls. He had no beard, ~ 
because a short time ago he sacrificed it to Jove, for which — 
the whole Rome was offering thanks to him,, although it was 

s ‘whispered discreetly that he sacrificed it because, like all of 
his family, his beard was reddish. In his strongly protrud- - 
“ing forehead there was, however, something Olympian. In 
the contracted brows the consciousness of <all-powerfulness 
was: evident; but below that forehead of a demi-god there 
‘was a face of a monkey, a drunkard and comedian, vain, 
full of changing desires, notwithstanding his young age, — 
flooded with fat, and still sickly and foul. To Lygia he. 
‘seemed ominous, but above all abominable. = 
After awhile he laid down the emerald and ceased-to look i 
at her. Then she saw his bulging blue eyes, winking from — 
the excess of light, glassy, thoughtless, like the eyes of the 


aesar, turning toward Petronius, said: 

=“ Is that the hostage, whom Vinicius loves ?” 
“That is she, -answered Petronius. 

How is her nation called ?” 

“The Lygians.” 

Does Vinicius consider her beautiful ?” 

1 Dress a rotten olive trunk in a woman’s ‘peplum and 
icius. will acknowledge it as beautiful. But upon ‘thy, 
> O incomparable: connoisseur, I read already thy sen- 
-upon her ! Thou dost not need to proclaim i 
dry! lean, areal poppy- -head “upon a thin stal 
E ike destha applegate Ay Ue -stalk 
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< woman, a oe “four times: art hok Hehe The f 
alone does not mean anything. I profited a great deal ne 
= thee, but I have not yet such a sure glance of an eye. And 
J am ready to bet Tullius Senecio for his mistress, that, 
: although at a feast where all are laying, it is difficult to give 
opinion of the whole form, thou hast already said to aes ee 
: self: ‘too narrow in the-hips? ” Bel 
‘ Too narrow in the hips,” answered Nero, closing his eyes. 
- smile hardly perceptible appeared upon Petronius’ lips, 
while Tullius Senecio, who till that moment was occupied — 
> with conversation with Vestinius, or rather with scoffing at — 
“the dreams, in which Vestinius believed, turned toward 
<- Petronius, and, although -he had not the slightest idea what 
was in question, he said: : 
= “Thou art mistaken. I hold with Csesar.” 
-< “Good,” answered Petronius. “ I was argumenting just 5 
now that thou hast- a- pinch of good sense, while Gean 
-asserts that thou art an ass without any admixture.” : 
_“ Habet I’ said Nero, laughing and turning downwards A 
the great finger of his hand, as was done in the circuses 
sign.. that the gladiator received, a blow: and. should be 


And Westinius, thinking that the conversation was about 5 
` the dreams cried: ae 
<‘ But I believe in dreams, and Seneca told me once. that 
‘he, too, believes.” $ 
“lf dreamt last night that I became a vestal,” said Calvia 
-~ Crispinilla, bending over a table. 
~- -At this Nero began clapping his hands, others followed 
and for awhile applauding was heard all around, for Cri 
pinilla, who was several times divorced, was known through- 
out Rome for her fabulous protlisagye But she, not con- 
fused in the least, said: 
“And what! They are all old and ugly. Rubria alone: 
similar to a human being, and so there would be two of 
us, although Rubria, too, gets freckles in summer. xe 
“Allow, however, purest Calvia,” said Petronius, “that 
) become a vestal, thou couldst only. oe a dream.” 
‘And if Csesar would command this ?” 


e who do not elie in Gods, but how a cannot — 

believe in dreams I know not ?” 

“ And predictions ?.” asked Nero. “I mdna once ha 

Rome ‘would cease to exist, and 1 would rule the whole Orient.” = 

=“ Predictions and dreams connect with each other,” spoke — 

: - Vestinius. “Once, one proconsul, a great disbeliever, sent 
to the temple of Mopsus a slave with a sealed letter which — 
he did allow to be opened, in order to verify if the god will - 
be able to answer to the question contained in the letter. 
The slave slept that night in the temple to have a prophetic — 

- dream, then he returned and said so: ‘I dreamt of a youth, 

bright as the sun, and who told me only one word: ‘Black.’ — 
~The proconsul hearing this grew pale, and turning to his 
guests, equally disbelievers as himself: “Do you know’ what - 

-Was in the letter?’ ” 

= Here Vestinius interrupted, and raising a goblet with > wine 

began to drink. 

— “What was in the letter ?’’ asked Senecio. 

= “Tn the letter there was the question : * What bull shall - 

: l offer, white or black ? ° ” 

- But the interest roused by the narrative was interrupted 

: by Vitelius, who becoming already half-drunk at Ihe feasts 

suddenly burst forth with a senseless laughter. g 

1* What does that keg of tallow latigh at ?” asked Nero. 

“~The laughter distinguishes men from animals,” said 

e “ and he has no'other proof that he is not a` 


Witslius half stopped his laughter, and smacking with = 
lips shining from gravies and fats, began to look at those- 
‘present with such amazement as if he had never seen them 
before. 

Then he raised the palm of his hand, similar to a cushion 
nd said with a hoarse voice : 

- “The ring of a Knight fell off my finger, a ring “left to : 
ie by my father who was a cobbler. ’ 

ut Vitelius again burst forth with an unexpected laughe 
Si began to look for the ring in the peplum of Calvia 


Aiea Calvia’s friend, a young vidoe with t 
child and eyes of a prosi woman é 


“He seks what he ce hot lost.” = 
‘* And which would be of no use-to him even should he 
find it,” finished the poet Lucan. : 
- The feast became merrier. Crowds of slaves bore around 5 
-new and new courses ; from great vases filled with snow and — 

-wrought up with ivy, smaller vessels with various kinds of 
~ wine were taken out every moment. All drank freely. 
- From time to time roses fell from the ceilings on the guests. _ 
- — Petronius, however, begged Nero to ennoble the feast with 
~ his singing before the guests would be too drunk. A chorus of - 
voices supported his words, but Nero at first declined. It was — 
not only a question of courage, though it failed him always. ~ 

-The gods. know-how. much all displaying cost him. It © 
true he does not avoid it, but does it only for the neces- 
= sity of doing something for the art, and besides if-Appollo 
has gifted him with a voice, it beseems not to waste divine - 
` gifts. He even understands that it is his duty toward the 4 
- dominion. But to-day he is really hoarse. In the night he — 
had placed leaden weights on his breast, but even that did not — 
help. any. He even thought to go to Antium to breathe the — 
- But Lucan began to implore him in the name of. S 
humanity. Everybody knows that the divine poet and 
inger composed a new hymn to: Venus, compared with which — 
-the hymn of Lucretius is the whining of yearling wolfs. 
Let that feast be a real feast A ruler so good, oueit not 
to cause such torments to his subjects. ` 
“ Do not be a tyrant, O Cmsar 1” zepealed all who. were 
~ Sitting nearer. 

Nero spread out his hands as a sign that he must yiel 
All faces then bore an expression of gratitude, and all eyes 
‘turned to him. He, however, commanded before to let 
- Poppsea know. that he would sing, and those present he in- 
- formed that she did not come to the feast as she herself felt 
‘sick ; but since no medicine brings her such a relief as his 
‘Singing, therefore - he would be Sony. to deprive her of fhe 
pportunity. 
-And in fact Poppaea ‘came. She ruled Nero hitherto. as if 
er subject; she knew,however, that when it was the question 
of his self-love as a singer, driver or poet, it would be dan 
IS to irritate him. So she entered, beautiful as a divin 
dressed equally as Nero in a garment of amethyst | colo 
ina necklace of gigantic. Peal, a once 


beautiful, and she could not believe her eyes for it was 
known to her that Popptea Sabina was one of the most wicked 
“women in the world. She knew from Pomponia that it was - 
-Poppaea who brought Caesar to murder his mother and wife; - 
~~ she knew her from the narratives of Aulus’ guests and ser- 
vants ; she heard that statutes of her were overthrown at 
night time in the city; she heard of the inscriptions, the — 
~ authors of which were sentenced to the heaviest punishments, 
~ bùt which inscription still appeared every. morning on the- 
~ walls of the city anew. 
~ Meanwhile at the sight of the notorious Augusta, believed 
by the confessors: of Christ as the incarnation of evil and 
~ crime, it seemed to her that angels or some heavenly spirits— 
might look like her. She could not keep her eyes off of- 
: her, and from her lips involuntarily wrestled a question: = 
- “Ah, Marcus, can that be possible?”... = 
~ But he, roused by wine and as if impatient that so many - 
- things scattered her attention and took her away from him- 
and his words, said: “Yes, she is beautiful, but thou art a — 
hundred times more'beautiful. Thou dost not know thyself, 
otherwise thou wouldst fall in love with thyself as Narcissus; 
a .She bathes in the milk of she-asses, but Venus proba-.. 
sly bathed thee in her-own. Thou dost know thee, ocelle 
mil. .. Do not look at her. Turn: thy eyes to me, ocelle — 
eile: Touch with thy lips this goblet of wine and then I ~ 
-will put*mine on the same place.... Se 
And he drew himself nearer and nearer, and she began to — 
ithdraw toward Acte. But at that Moment silence was - 
ommanded. for Ctesar stood up. The singer Teodor handed — 
him a lute of the kind called delta; -another one, Terpnos, who ~ 
‘was. to accompany him: with playing, approached with an 
strument called nablium, and Nero resting the delta on the — 
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ble, raised his eyes into the heaven and for a moment — 

ence reigned in the triclinium, interrupted only by- the 

‘sound of falling roses from the ceiling. Then he began 

sing or rather speak singingly and rhythmically to the sound 

wo. lutes, his. hymn to Venus. Neither his voice though 
at: 3 : 


“was again Seid by cpm of conscience, for 
though glorifying impure, pagan Venus, seemed to her more — 
than beautiful, and Caesar himself with his laurel “wreath on — 
is forehead and with his raised eyes appeared more mag- 
nificent, much less terrible and less disgraceful than at m : 
eginning of the feast: 3 
_ But the banqueters answered with a thunder of appl : 
Cries of “ 0,- «heavenly voice T> resounded round about, some- 
“of the women raising their hands remained thus in the sign — = 
of delight even after the end of the song; others wiped their ms 
arful eyes; in the whole hall it began to seethe as in a bee- 
ive. Poppsea, bending her golden haired head, raised to- 
er lips Nero’s hand and held it long in silence, and the — 
young Pythagoras, a Greek of wonderful beauty, the same- 
‘to whom later the half-insane. Nero ordered -the flamens ~ 
to marry him with the observance of all rites, now knelt 
down at his feet. = 
-- But Nero looked watchfully at Beira: whose praises à 
“were always wished for (to him above others), La Petro- : 
lus said : : 


e music ‘is concerned, then Orpheus must at pres- Z 
yellow with envy as Lucan who is present, and as — 2 
à ; verses—I am sorry that they are not worse, for then, - 
perhaps, I would be able to find words proper- to ' praise 
them.” 

= But Lucanus did not think ill of him for- the mention- ol 
- envy; on the contrary, he looked at him with Se and 
feigning ill humor, began to mutter : 
~* * Cursed fate, which ordered me to live contempora y 
ith-such a poet. A fellow would have a place in the mem- — 
ry of men and upon the Parnassus, but this way he will be 
xtinguished like a lantern near the sun. ; 
Petronius, however, who had an astonishing memory, ; = 
‘gan to repeat verses from the hymn, recite single lines, — 
raise and discuss the more beautiful expressions. Lucan, 
if forgetting his envy in presence of the charm of th 
try, added his ecstasy to his words. Delight and bottom: 
vanity, not only touching upon stupidity, but com. 
y its equal, were depicted upon Nero's face. He him 
ndicated to them verses, which he considered the mo 
nd at last he began to console Lucan- and tell 
se a for, ihon a ‘man remains wh 


was. born, still the La shown by men to Jove does not ; 
clude honors for other gods. ` 
-Then he * arose to accompany Poppaea, aio. being really — 
sick, wished to withdraw. But he ordered the feasters who — 
remained to occupy their places again, and he promised to 
return, In fact he returned after awhile to intoxicate him- 
self with the smoke of incenses, and to look at further spec- 
tacles, which: he himself, Petronius or Tigellinus, had pre: 
pared for the feast. 
-~ Verses were read again or dialogues were listened to, in 
which oddness took the place of humor. Then the famous 
mimic; Paris, represented the adventures - of Iona, the 
~ daughter of Inachos. To the guests, and especially to 
~Lygia, unaccustomed: to such spectacles, it seemed that they 
= saw wonders and witcheries. Paris knew how -to express 
with the motions of his hands and -body things apparently 
impossible to be expressed in a dance. His palms em- 
broiled- the air, forming a bright (worldly) cloud, living, full 
-of quiverings, voluptuous, surrounding the half-fainting 
shape of a maiden, shaken by a spasm of pleasure. This 
was a picture, not a dance—a clear picture, unveiling the- 
secrets of love, charming and shameless—and when, after it = 
was. finished, the Coribants entered and began with Syrian 
maidens to, the sounds of citharas, flutes, cymbals and 
- drums, a bacchic dance, full of wild ‘shrieks and yet wilder — 
~ dissolution—it seemed to Lygia that a living fire was burning — 
T, that a thunderbolt ought to strike this house, or that~ 
the ceiling ought to fall upon the heads of the feasters. 
But from the golden net spread under the ceiling only- 
Toses were falling, while half-drunk Vinicius said to her : E 
11 saw thee in the house of Aulus at the fountain, and I — 
fell in love with thee: It was dawn, and thou hast thought ~ 
at nobody was looking at thee, but I saw thee. . And © - 
such I see thee now, though the peplum hides thee from me. 
Throw away the peplum like Crispinilla. See ! Gods and - 
-seek love. Besides love, there is nothing in the world IS: 
e thy head against my breast and close‘thy eyes.” - eo 
The: pulse beat heavily in her temples and hands. Sane 
ression was seizing her as if she were rushing into an 
R hile. this Vinicius, who formerly seemed so near. i 
T, instead of helping- was drawing her into il 
resentment against him; A certain Voi 
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e Jike i voice OE Poari was calling! in he : 

- save thyself ! ” But something told her also that it was “too 
- late, and that whoever was surrounded by such a flame, who — 
- saw all that was done at this feast, whose heart beat as hers — : 
-did when she listened to the words of Vinicius, and who was 
‘penetrated by such a shudder as penetrated her when he 
neared her, was lost helplessly. Weakness seized her. At — 
times it seemed to her that she would faint, and that some- 
thing terrible would afterward take place. She knew that, — 
under the penalty of Caesar’s anger, no one was permitted to — 
~ rise until Caesar rises, but even if it were not so she would — 

-nòt have strength for it. = 
= Meanwhile it was far from the end of the feast. The 
- slaves were bringing fresh dishes, and were continually filling — 
the’ cups with wine, and before the table, placed in ‘an area — 
- open from one side, appeared two athletes, to give the guests. ; 
~ the sight of wrestling. : 
~- And instantly they began to struggle- The powerful 
- bodies, glistening from olive oil, formed one mass, their 
bones were crackingin their iron arms, an ominous gnashing 
escaped from their compressed jaws: At times there were 
eard quick, dull strikes of their feet against the floor- 
Se prinkled with saffron ; then, again,- they stood motionless — 
-silent, and to the spectators it seemed that they had before za 
-them a group chiseled out of stone. The eyes of the Romans — 
- were following with delight the play of terribly exerted backs, 
- calves and-arms. But the struggle did not last too long, for 
Croto, master and director of the school of gladiators, was 
not in vain known as the strongest man in the empire.” 
adversary began to breathe more and more heavily, then 
rattling was heard in his throat, after which his face became 
blue ; finally he spurted out blood through his mouth. and 
hung down. : 

> A thunder -of applause. greeted the end of the comma 
while Croton, placing his foot on the spine of the adversary, 
crossed his gigantic arms upon his breast and looked around 
the hall with the eyes of a triumphator. 
-Next entered the feigners of beasts and their voices, jug- 
ers and clowns, but little they were looked upon, because 
ine dimmed the eyes of the spectators. The feast : 
ii ging -gradually into a drunken and voluptuou : 
> Syrian piniens who danced i in He bacchic dance 


gled- with the a The music aedi into. an a = 

‘and vile sound of citharas, lutes, Armenian cymbals, — 
Egyptian sistras, trumpets and horns, and as some of the- 

feasters desired to converse, they cried to the musicians to 

‘go away. The air, saturated with the odor of flowers, full - 
of the scent of oils with which beautiful boys were sprink- - 

ing during the feast the feet of the guests, satiated with- 
saffron and human exhalations, became close ; the lamps - 

were burning with a dim flame, the wreaths upon the fore- — 
heads: became crooked, the faces became pale and -covered™ 

with drops of sweat. 
~ Viteliùs dropped under the table. Nigidia, «stripping 
“herself half naked, placed her drunken, childish head against - 

~ the breast of Lucan, while he, equally drunk, began to blow- 

the golden powder from her hair, raising upwards his eyes — 
with immense joy. Vestinius, with the. stubbornness of a 
_ drunkard, was repeating for the tenth time the answer of -` 
~Mopsus to the sealed letter of the proconsul, while Tullius, - 
-who scoffed at the gods, spoke in a diffuse voice, inte Died ae 
: by hiccoughs. E 
~ “For, if the spheres of Xenophanes is round, then, just z 
think, such a god can be pushed along before you with your ~ 
like a barrel.” = 
ut Domitius -Afer, -an old thief and denunciator, was — 
dignant at this conversation, and from indignation spilled — 
ine over Falernus’ tunic. He believed in the gods always. = 
‘The people: say that Rome will perish, and there exist even ~ 
ch who maintain that it is perishing already: And surely ! ~ 
ut if this should take place, it would be because the youth - 
as no belief and there cannot exist virtue without belief. The — 
former raw customs were forgotten also and it came into — 
obody’s head, that the Epicureans cannot resist the barbar- -~ 
And that is in vain! Concerning himself, he was — 
that he lived till such times and that he was forced to - 
-in pleasures for defense against his sorrows, which 5 
; wise: -would finish him up soon. gE 
aying this he drew towards himself a Syrian dancer 


ith his toothless mouth he began. to Kiss her neck 


hed, mi ARNE his bag head dressed with. a ; 
ne side, he an > : : s 


“consul, know. best.. ~. Videani consumes 7 
-are guarding our pax romana !....” - : : 
- Here he placed his fists toward his temples. id ‘began to 
hout loud enough to be heard in the whole hall: = aes 
=“ * Thirty legions ! thirty legions I.. .. From the Britain 19 
e > frontiers of the Parthians ! ° 3 
But suddenly he fell in thought, and, placing a finger to 
- his forehead, he said: SS 
“And I think, even, that there are chine -two.” se 
~~ And he rolled under the table, where in a while he bea 
-to vomit the tongues of flamingoes, baked and frozen mush- 
`- rooms, locusts on honey, fish, meats, and all that he ate or- 
drank. Se 
__ Domitius, however, was not pacified by the nabet of 
~ legions guarding over the peace.of the Romans: “No, no |! 
-Rome must perish, for the faith in gods and the crude cus- — 
toms have perished ! Rome must perish and it is a pity, for — 
-the life is good, anyway, Ceesar is kind, wine is good, ah, 
what a pity !” se 
And hiding his face on the shoulders of. the ATEN ba `- 
chante, he wept. - : 
ax What do E care for the -future iie E Achilles sae 
ht, that it is better to be a country-servant in the world — 
- beneath the sun than to be a king in the Cimerian regions. — 
And this, too, is a question whether there exist any gods, 
- . though unbelief ruins the youth.” sere 
~~ Lucan meanwhile blew. away all the zalen powder from 
“the hair of Nigidia, who, upon becoming drunk, had fallen ~ 
asleep. Then he removed wreaths of ivy from a vase stand- 
ing before. him, wrapped: the sleeping one: into them, an 
-having finished this deed, he looked at -those e with 
-an inquiring and delighted glance. 
-After this he arrayed himself in ivy, too, repeating i in 3 
oice of deep conviction: : 
~“T am nota man at all, I am a fawn. ’ 
etronius was not drunk,-but Nero, who`at first a bu 
ttle out of consideration for hib ‘ ‘heavenly’ voice, towa 
e end emptied cup after cup and became drunk. 
janted even to sing his verses again, this time Grecian, b i 
rgot them, and, by.a mistake, he sang the song « 
reon. Pythagoras, Diodorus and Terpnos accompanied 
is all did not isan well: n ceased. Nero- the 


to be delighted with the beauty of Pythagoras as a — 

onnoisseur and an aesthete, and from the enrapture to kiss- 

his hands. “ „Such beautiful hands he saw only once.. . ~of- 

somebody’ ses 
And placing his palm to his moist e: he beea to 

emember. After a while, terror was seen upon his face: 

=“ Ah IT my mother’s ! Agrippina’s! ” 

And dismal visions seized him suddenly. 

“They say,” he said, “ that at night, in the moonlight 

-she walks on the sea near Baise and Baul. Nothing but she 

walks,—walks as if seeking something. And when she 

3 approaches a boat she looks at it and Ca eed but the fisher- 

-man at whom she gazed, dies. ° 

“Nota bad- theme,” said Petronius. But Vestinius, - 

tretching out his neck like a crane, whispered mysteriously. 

ae don’ t believe in gods, but I do believe in ghosts—Oh ! 


& But Nero paid no attention to their words, and continued: 
-~ UJ- have practiced the Lemuria. I don’t want to see her! 
This is the fifth year. I had, I was forced to sentence her,- 
or she sent an assassin against me, and if I would not have — 
got the start of her, you would not hear my song to-day. ” 

- “Thanks, Caesar. In the name of the city and world, i 
xclaimed Domitius Afer. i 

-“ Wine ! and let them strike the tympans.” g Sees 
~The voice began anew. Lucan, all in ivy, Fhia to out- = 
hout it, rose and began to exclaim: 

“Tam not a human being, but: a.fawn, and I dwell: ina 
orest. E-cho-o-0-o0 |” : 
Finally, Caesar got drunk, and so did the men cmd women. 
‘fnicius was-not less drunk than the others, and in Ao 

e desire to quarrel began to rise in him, which always 
appened when be passed the measure. His- swarthy face 
ame paler yet and his tongue hampered, when he H 
a commanding voice: 

Give me thy lips ! To-day oa to- -morrow, is all the : same 
nough of all this 1 Caesar took thee from Aulus to present 
‘to me! Dost thou understand ? To-morrow, ‘about 
I will send for thee. Dost thou understand ? Caesar 
mised. thee to me- before he took. thee. Thou must “be 
ive me thy lips” TI don’ t want to wait till to-mo 


‘And he embraced her; but. Ade began to defend her, and 
- she, too, defended herself with her remaining | strength, for 
she. felt that she was perishing. But in- vain. She tried 
with her both hands to take off from her his hairless ar 
-in vain; with a voice in which grief and fright -were quivei 
- ing, she implored him not to be such as he is and to ha 
- pity on her. His breach over-saturated with wine bedewed. 
- her nearer and nearer, and his face approached close to-her — 
face. This was no more to her the former good and almost 
dear soul, Vinicius, but a drunken and evil satyr, who filled 
her with terror and repulsion. 5 
But her strength left her-more and bending, she in vain 
turned away her face to escape his kisses. He rose, seized — 
her in. both his arms, and drawing her head to his breast, es 
began to press her palid lips to his. 
But at this moment some terrible power unwound his arms 
from her neck, with such ease as if they were the arms of a 
child, arid shoved him aside like a dry twig, or a withered 
leaf. What happened? Vinicius rubbed his amazed eyes 
-and suddenly perceived above him the gigantic figure of a 
Lygian called Ursus, with whom he- became acquainted. in 
the house of A ulus. Ss 
~The Lygian stood calmly, but looked at Vinicius so 
strangely with his blue eyes, that blood stopped in the young 
man’s veins; then the Lygian took the King’s daughter in 
his arms, and with her walked out of the triclinium with a 
quiet even step. $ 
- ” Acte in that moment went behind him. : 
-~ Vinicius sat for a twinkle of an eye as if petrified, anc 
then he sprang up and ran toward the exit: 
_ Lygia! Lygia!— 
But desire, amazement, fury and the wine tripped up| 
— heels. He staggered once and again, then he seized the 
naked arm of one of the bacchantes and. begani to inquire, 
= yates with his eyes: 
~~ * What happened? 
ks aad she, taking a goblet of wine handed it to him with 
eles in her misty eyes. — as 
‘ Drink!” she said. = 
Vinicius drank and f el Ido. the floor. 
he majority of the guests were already laying ‘unde 
Ss others. walked around om ole Pace ‘throug! 


jum; ‘others. slept. on the table, couches, -snoring or 
ing away the excess of the wine, and from the golden net- 
rk fastened under the ceiling, roses were dropping on the 
drunken consuls and senators; on the drunken knights, poets, 
rilosophers; on the drunken dancing girls and -patrician — 
men; on the members of a society still dominant, but ; 
ose soul was dead and whose end was near. 

= t began to dawn outside. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Nobody stopped Ursus; no one even asked him what h he ` 
was doing. Those of the guests who were not laying under 
the table did not keep their places, so the servantry, seeing 
a giant carrying a guest in his- arms, thought that it was- 
some slave bearing out his drunken mistress. Besides 
cte went with them, and her presence a all sus- 
icion. : 
In that way they went out of the triclinium to the adjoin: : 
1g room, and from there to the gallery leading to Acte’s 
partments. Strength left Lygia to such a degree that she 
hung heavily on Ursus’ arm. But with the cool, pure morn- 
ing air she opened her eyes. : 
It was growing clearer and clearer outside. After awhile 
alking through the colonnade they turned to the side portico - 
ading out, not on the courtyard, but on the palace-gardens - 
which the tops of pinias were seen, and cypresses were — 
already growing ruddy from the morning dawn. That- pan 
he » building was empty, and the echoes of music and 
easters” ‘shouts reached them more and more indistinctly. 
Lygia it seemed that she was taken from hell and- bore 
to God’s bright world. There was, however, something 
ehind that repulsive triclinium. There was heaven, dawn 
htand quietness. : 
idden weeping seized the girl, and clinging close to- the 
he began to repeat with sobs : 
s Let us: a home! Ursus! rone 


Sine that at present See Ahtcatened ee 
drunken .feasters will sleep after the feast till even ig. But 
-Lygia would not calm herself for some time and pressir 
— her temples with her hands, she repeated like a child; 
- “Home! to the house of Aulus! ” Ursus was ready. It i 
‘true that pretorians stood at the gates, but he would pass 
even if it is so. The soldiers do not stop those who wall 
‘out. Before the arch it was crowded with litters. Peopl 
- began to walk out in throngs. Nobody. will stop them. 
_ They will go out together with the crowd and go- straight- 
-way home. And besides what does he care? As the 
~ daughter of the Kings commands, so it must be. He- 

here- for that purpose: And Lygia - kept on repeating 

“Yes, Ursus, let us go out |”, But Acte had to have reason 
-for both. They will leave ! Yes ! nobody will stop them. 
But it is not allowed to escape- from Caesar’s -house and- he 
~~ who does this offends his majesty. Bibl. JaQ ~ ; 

<- They will leave, but in the evening a centurian at the he 
of soldiers- will bring a death sentence to Aulus, Pompo. 
G cina, and will take Lygia back to the palace, and the 
there will be no rescue for her. If the Auluses will give he 
shelter under their roof, death awaits them most ‘certainly. 
Lygia’s hands dropped. There was no help for that. Sh 
had to choose between her own ruin and that of Plautius. 
- Going to the-feast; she hoped that Vinicius and Peironius 
- would by entreating win her from Caesar and give her back 
-to Pomponia. Now she knew that it was they who “persuadec 
‘Caesar to take her away ftom Aulus. There was no help 
for. that. Only a miracle could save her from ae aby: 
‘Miracle and’God’s power. 
-~ “Acte,” she ‘said with despair, “hast thou hoa } 
Vinicius said, that Caesar had given me to him and- A 
)-night he will send slaves for me and take me to his hous H 
~“T did,” said Acte. 
“And spreading her hands, she was “silent. The hee 
‘With which Lygia spoke, found no echo in her. She hersel: 
ad been Nero's mistress. Her heart, though good, C 
t feel the shame of such a relation. As a- fol 
re she had lived too much in the law of- slaver; 
ides, she still loved Nero. If he should. wish- z 
T, she would stretch. her arms to him as to- 
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the mistress of the young and handsome Vinicius or expose — 
herself and the Auluses to ruin, she could not done: 
omprehend how-the girl could hesitate. ; 
<“ Tt would not be safer for thee i in Caesar’ s house than in 
that of Vinicius. ’ 

And it did not occur to her that although she spoke 
truth, her words signified : ‘L Submit to the fate and become - 
Vinicius’ concubine.” But to Lygia, who felt on her = 
lips his kisses full of brutal desire and as burning coal, the 
lood rushed to her face with shame. 

“Never!” she exclaimed with an outburst, “I will 
ther remain here nor at Vinicius’, never ! ” : 

- Acte was astonished by that outbur st. 

-“ But,” she asked, “ is Vinicius so hateful to thee?” 

-But Lygia could not answer, for weeping-seized her anew. 
Acte took the girl to her bosom and began to soothe her. — 
Ursus breathed: heavily and. balled his: giant fists, for loving 
is king’s daughter with the faithfulness of-a dog, he could 
ot bear the sight of her tears. In his Lygian, half-wild — 
art rose the wish to return to the banquet-hall, choke Vin- 
icius, and in the case of need Caesar also; he feared, how- 

T, to offer to do this, for his mistress, not being convinced 
ether. such a deed, which at first seemed to him extremely- 
ae would be suitable for a confessor of the crucified S 


“ No,” said Lygia. “Tt is not Aad. me to hate him, 5 

am a Christian.” = 

[ know, Lygia. I know also out of the letters “of Paul — 

‘Tarsus that you are allowed neither to disgrace your- 

s, nor to: fear the death more than the sin, but- tell mw 

‘thy teaching permits to give death?” - ee 
‘No. 


‘How, then, eanst thou bring Caesar’s vengeance on he. 5 
“Aulus?” 
noment of silence followed. The boronic abyss I 
| before Lygia anew but the young e con 


escape from here. ar one way remains for thee, to 
plore Vinicius to return thee to Pomponia. But] 
- dropped ‘to her knees to implore some one else. ‘After. 
‘moment Ursus, too, knelt down, and they both began to o pras 
n Caesar’s house at the morning’s dawn. ; 
= Acte saw for the first time in her life such a prayer, and E 
- could not take her eyes from Lygia, who turned to her with 
her profile with- raised head and arms, looked into the 
-heaven-as if awaiting rescue from there. The day-break. 
~ cast light on her dark hair and white peplum, reflected in ~ 
- the pupils of her eyes, and she being entirely in the bright- 
“mess seemed like light. In her pale face, in the open 
mouth, in the raised arms and eyes, a kind of superhuman 
ecstasy was visible. And now Acte understood why Lygia 
could not become a concubine of any one. Before Nero’s 
- former mistress it was as if a corner of a veil, which hid 
-an altogether different world from the one to which she was 
- accustomed, was drawn aside. 
~~ The prayei” in this house of crime and shame amazed he 
-moment ago it seemed to her that there was no rescue fi 
“Lygia, but now she began to believe that something extra 
ordinary might happen, that some- help might come, SO 
“powerful that Caesar himself will not be able to- resist it; 
that some winged armies will descend from heaven to help 
the girl, or that the’ sun will spread beneath her its rays and 
will draw her to it: She has already heard of many miracl 
_ among Christians, and now she thought that yey d 
suet was true, since Lygia prayed thus. 
-Lygia rose at last with a face brightened by Hope Ursi 
To; arose, and standing near the bench looked at his mistres 
; "awaiting her words. : 5 
-But her eyes w'ere covered with mist, and after a ‘mom 
two great tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. — = 
<“ May God bless Pomponia and Aulus,” she sai 
am not allowed to draw ruin Eo them, SO I will never s 
em any more.” 
Then, turning to “Ursus, she pena to tell him — -that 
alone now remained to her in the world ; that he must 
E her- father and guardian. They can not seek - shelte: 
lus’ house, for they would draw Caesar 8 an 
t she can neither remain in Csesar’ s house | nor go 


Shee So o T ake her let him Ra h 
out i f the city ; let him hide her in a place where she would — 
not be found either by Vinicius or his servants. She would 
llow him everywhere, even beyond seas or mountains, to 
barbarians, where the Roman name was not yet heard, — 
nd where Ceesar’s power does not reach. Let him take 
d save her, for he alone remained to her. : 
‘The Lygian was ready, and in sign of obedience, bending 
down, he embraced her feet. But on the face of Acte, who — 
expected a miracle, disappointment. was depicted. Did that 
rayer only cause that much ? To escape from Caesar's” 
ouse is to commit the crime of offending his majesty, 
which must be avenged, and even if Lygia would be able to —~ 
conceal herself Caesar will take vengeance on Aulus. If- 
‘she wishes to escape let her do so from Vinicius’ house. 
Then- Caesar, who dislikes to occupy himself with . other 
sople’ S affairs, perhaps will not wish to help Vinicius in the- 
pursuit, ‘and in any case there will not be a crime of offended 
lajesty.. = 
But Lygia thought ‘so: The Aulus will not even owe 
here she would be; even Pomponia.... She will, how- ~ 
, escape, not from Vinicius’ house; but while on the way. - 
e, while drunk, declared to her that in the evening he - 
ould send his slaves for her. Probably he spoke the truth, — 
hich- he .would not confess if he was sober. Evidently he — 
self, or together with Petronius, saw Caesar before the 
ast and obtained from him the promise that he will deliver- 
her the next day. And if they would forget this- to- -day 
; would send for her to morrow. But Ursus will save — 
He will come, bear her out of the litter as he did from - 
-tirclinium, and they will go into the world. Nobody — 
ill be able_to resist Ursus, even that terrible giant who 
stled “yesterday in the triclinium. But as Vinicius can- 
nd a great many slaves, Ursus will go at once to the 
Linus for advice and help. The bishop will- take 
ty on her, will not leave her in Vinicius’ hands, and w 
and- the Christians to go with Ursus to her assistanc 
will rescue her and bring her away, and then Ursus- 
ible- to take her out of the city and e some whe 


à ity. $ 

-arms around Acte’s neck, and placing her beautiful 1l lips 
ir cheeks, began to whisper : = = : 
“Thou. wilt not betray us, Acte, ‘What ?” 2 Pe EE 
a By my- mother’s shade, ” answered the freed wont: = 
“will not betray you, and only beg thy god that Ursus Should 
be able to take thee away.’ 

But the blue childish eyes of Ursus shone with happiness. - ‘ 
He was unable to think out anything, though he was break 
-ing his poor head, but such a thing he could not do. Andif it 
- was in day or night time, it was all the same to him. :.. He 
— will go to the bishop, for the bishop reads in heaven what 
- was necessary and what not. But as to assembling Chris- 
- tians, he would be able to do this himself. He has so 
acquaintances, slaves and gladiators and freemen, both - in 
-the Subura and beyond the bridges. He will collect a thou- 
= sand or two of them. And he will rescue his mistress and 
~ lead her out of the city, and he can go away with her. They 
- will go even to the end of the world, even there wiere they 
-are from, and where nobody heard of Rome. ; 
lere he begañ to gaze in front of him as if- wishing’ to 
erceive some passed and exceedingly distant things, and 
‘then he murmured: : 
“To the forest ? Oh, what a forest, what a forest t> - 
- But after awhile he shook off the visions. z 
Well, he will go to the bishop right away, ad in 
- evening will lay in wait with about a hundred men for the 
“litter. 3 
_ But let even pretorians and not slaves convey her! Be 
ter for anyone not to come under his fists, even if in an iron 
armour—for is iron so strong? If one strikes well the ay 
under it, it can not stand it. 

But Lygia with a great, at the same time childish, seriou: 
ness raised her finger: : ss 
“Do not kill Ursus” she said: ; = 
~The Lygian put his fist; similar to a ma on the back“ 
us head and began murmuring, rubbing his neck with gre 
embarrassment: “But he must rescue her-—his light! S 
id herself, that now it was his ° turn—he will endeavor 
sh as possible. But if it should happen unwilli gl 
y case he must rescue her! Well, if something § 
he- wel as and entreat the Innocent Lam 


= 


the Crucified Larub w fake pity on him. He we 
wish to offend the lamb, but he has such heavy hands. 
“And tender emotion was depicted on his face, but wishing : 
ide it, he bowed and said: = 
N ow I am going to the holy bishop.” : 
-Acte “embracing Lygia's neck bégan to weep. She under- 
tood once more that a certain world exists, in the suffering 
f which even there is more happiness than in all excesses: - 
id delights of Caesar's house; once more a kind of a door - 
f light opened before her. but she felt at the same time, — 
she was not worthy to pass those doors. = 


‘CHAPTER IX. 


Lygia was sorry for Pomponia Greecina, whom she loved i 

with her whole soul, and sorry for the whole house of Aulus; — 
er despair, however, passed. She even felt’ a kind of sweet- - 

ess in the thought that for the Truth she was sacrificing : 
enty and comfort and going to~a wandering and unknown — 
fe. Perhaps there was in this a little childish curiosity,- 
this life would be- in distant countries, among barbar- ` 
-and wild animals; there was, however, a still more deep — 
confident belief that acting thus. she was doing as-the- 

ivine teacher ordered, and that from now He Himself will 
atch over her as over an obedient and faithful child. And - 
such a case. what evil could- befall her ? If some suf- = 

rings will come—she will endure them in His name. | 
hould an unexpected death come, He: will take her away, —. 
| when Pomponia. dies they, will be together throughout _ 
whole of eternity. es 
Aore than once, in the house of Aulus she vexed her — 
head, that she, a Christian, could not do anything for 
rucified saviour of whom Ursus spoke with such ten- - 
ness. But now the moment had arrived. Lygia- felt 
almost happy and began to speak of her happiness 
, who, however, could not understand her. To forsake 
ne to forsake the home, affluence, ee gardens 


These ‘things « could not- find ae in Acte’s hea 
moments she felt that there was reasonableness in this, tha 
there may even be some gigantic mysterious happiness, -bu 
-she could not account for it clearly, especially that an- event 

- awaited Lygia which might finish badly, in which she could 
simply lose her life, Acte was timid by nature, and was 
thinking with fright ‘of what that evening might bring. But 
she would not speak of her alarms to Lygia, and as the day had 
become: clear and the sun looked into the atrium, she began- 
-to persuade Lygia to go to rest after a sleeplessly spent — 
~ night. Lygia did not resist, and they both entered into the 
cubiculum, which was spacious and furnished with luxur 
in pursuance of Acte’s former relations with Caesar. They 
laid down, one near the other, but Acte, in spite of her 
- weariness, could not fall asleep. She was sad-and unhappy, — 
but now a certain disquietness began to seize her which she —~ 
never before experienced. Hitherto, life seemed to her only- a 
difficult and deprived of the morrow; now all at once it 
- seemed to her dishonorable. In her head rose a greater an 
_ greater chaos. The doors to the light began now to ope 


azzled her so that she saw nothing clearly. .She rather 
guessed that in that light there was a certain happiness sim- 

ply beyond measure, in the presence of which all other i 

nothing to such`a degree that should even Csesar, for exam: 

ple, put away Poppsea and should again fall in love with he 
~ that, even, would-be vanity. All at once a thought came to 

her that Csesar, whom she loved and whom shè involuntari 
~ held for a kind of a half-god, was something as paltry as 
~ slave, and that palace with colonnades of Numidian marble 
little better than a pile of stones. But at last those feel- 
-ings for whicli she could: not account began to ‘torme 
- her. She wished to sleep, but being bothered by disturban 
= she could not. Finally, thinking that Lygia, above whom | 
- many threats and uncertainties hang, turned to her to col 
“verse of her evening flight. But Lygia was quietly sleepin 
‘In the dark cubiculum, through the curtain, which was ni 
closely drawn, entered a few bright rays in which golden dv 
as twirling. By the light of these rays her delicate f 
aning on her naked arm, her closed eyes and some’ 
ned mouth, could be seen. She was breathing reg 


breathed as it is only pomible when asleep. 


he ees: she can sleep,” thought Acte. “ She is yet 


N 


fter a moment, “however, it came to her mnd that this 
d prefers to flee rather than become the mistress of 
icius ; prefers poverty to shame, wandering to the mag-_ 
ficent house near Carina, than dresses, -jewels, feasts, 
nd of lutes and cythers. : : ; 
Why? 
And she began to look at Lygia as if wishing to find an 
swer on her sleeping face. She gazed at her pure fore- 
head, at the serene arch of the brows, at the dark eyelashes, 
at the parted lips, at the maidens bosom moved by calm 
breathing, and then she thought again, ‘! how different is she- 
om me !” : 
And Lygia seemed a miracle to her—some divine vision, 
mething beloved of the gods, a hundred fold more beau- 
tiful than all the flowers in Caesar’s garden or all the sculp- 
ture in his palace. But there was no jealousy in the Greek 
oman’ s: heart. On the contrary, at the thought of the. 
angers which menaced the girl, a great pity seized her. A 
certain motherly feeling rose in her. Lygia seemed to her- 
ot only beautiful as a dream but at the same time greatly 
loved, and, - Pressing her lips to her dark hair, she : 
begant to kissit. 
But Lygia slept calmly, as if in her own house under- the 
lardianship -of Pomponia Graecina. And she slept pretty — 
g. The noon had already passed when she opened her — 
e eyes and began to look around the cubiculum with a- 
at astonishment. Evidently she wondered that she was 
Aulus’ house. 

s it thou, Acte?” she said, finally PELCeWane in 1 the 
arkness the Greek woman’s face. A 
‘I, Lygia,” 

‘Is it evening already ?” 

o, child, but the moon ‘has dready passed. ” 
Has not Ursus returned yet ? ” 

Ursus did not say that he would return, but that i in the 
r Ta sae Mon in wait for the litter. ° ; 


was” to be we ‘for Csesar and his chief. courtie 
Weta = = : 
Z Lygia, for the first time in her ie: saw ‘those ie 
~- gardens full of cypresses, pinias, oaks, olives and myrtles, 
- among which numerous whitened statues were seen, the mir- 
-rorlike ponds gleamed quietly, whole groves of roses bloomed, 
~bedewed by the spray of fountains, where the entrances to 
~ the charming grottos were overgrown with ivy or vines, 
~ where on the waters swam silver swans, and among statues 
-and trees walked tame gazelles from the deserts of Afric 
and rich colored birds from all known countries of the world. 
The gardens were empty; only here and there slaves with 
spades in their hands were working, singing songs in an 
- undertone; others who were granted a moment of rest, sat 
-over near the ponds or in the shade of the oaks in the 
-~ trembling lights produced by the rays of the sun breaking 
~ through the leaves, finally others bedewed the roses or the 
- pale-lily flowers of saffron. Acte with Lygia walked for 
- some time, looking at all thé wonders of the gardens, -and 
though Lygia’ s mind was not at ease, she was yet too 
ch of a child fo be ‘able. to resist her curiosity an 
wonder. It even came to her mind that if Csesar would be 
~ good, then in such a palace and in such- gardens he could be 
very happy. 
But at last, somewhat tired, they sat on a bench aimo 
a entirely hidden in the thicket of cypresses and began to con- 
` verse of that which weighed on their hearts most, namel 
- of Lygia’s escape in the evening. Acte was much le 
certain than Lygia about the success of that flight. -At 
oments it even seemed to her that this was a mad 
intention which cannot but fail. She felt a growing 
- pity- for Lygia. It also came to her mind that it would be 
“a hundredfold safer to appease Vinicius. After awhile 
she began to question her as to when she first knew Vinicius, 
-and if she did not think Lo he' a be entreated to return 
er to Pomponia. : 3 
But Lygia shook, her da head sadly. an 
‘No. In Aulus’ house Vinicius was ‘different, Es = 
ery good; but since the feast of yesterday I fear him and I 
fer. to escape to the Lygians. ” : 
‘continued to question: “In Aulus’ = use h 
lear to thee?” 


Yes,” 3 awae) Lygi malin hei’ head. = 
* “Thou art not a slave, as I was, ” she said after chiang = 
for a while, “ Vinieius might marry thee. Thou art a hos- — 
ge and a daughter of the King of Lygians. The Aulus’ 
love thee as their own child and I am sure they are ready to — 
accept thee as their own daughter, so Vinieius might marry- 
thee, Lygia. 3 : 
Š I prefer to run away to the Lygians.” ess 
-< “ Lygia, dost thou wish that I go at once to Vihicius, = 
waken him, if he sleeps, and tell him that which I tell thee 
this moment?” ; 
=“ Yes, my dear, I will go to him and say, ‘Vinieius, this is 
royal daughter and a dear child of the famous Aulus: if 
thou lovest her, return her to the Aulus’, and then take her 
as a wife from their house. *” = 
~ Now the girl answered in a voice so calm, that Acte was 
barely able to hear it: 
“I prefer to go to the Lygians . .-..” And two | 
tears hung on her drooping eye-lashes. ; 
But further conversation was interrupted by the rustle o yf 
approaching steps, and before Acte had time to see who was- 
ming, Sabina Poppaea appeared before the bench with: a 
Il- retinue. of woman-slaves. Two of them held above 
sr bunches of ostrich feathers, fastened to golden wires; — 
they fanned her lightly, and at the same time shaded her — 
‘the still burning autumn sun; before her, an Ethio- 
- woman, as black as ebony, with bosom convexed as if - 
i milk, bore in her arms a child, wrapped in purple — 
ith golden _ fringes.. Acte and Lygia rose, thinking that — 
oppsea would pass by the bench not paying any attention to - 
em, but she stopped before them and said : : 
Acte, the bells which thou hast sewed tothe icuncula. A 
ere badly fastened; the child tore one off and placed it in S 
nouth; happily Lilith saw this in time.” a 
rdon, 0 divine, ” answered Acte, OS her arms on 
east and bending her head. : : 
jut Poppaea began to gaze at Lygia. 
What slave is this ? she asked after awhile. 
This is not a slave, 0 divine- -Augusta, but a- foste 
of Pomponia Graecina, and daughter of the Ki 
s, given by him as hostage to Rome. ’ 
she came to visit thee 


ase! No, Augusta. She | is living i in 1 the palace since he 
‘before: yesterday.” eee : 
__ *eWas she at the- feast last evening = ee 
“t She was, Augusta.” — ase ees 
“By whose order ?”. = SS 
“At Ctesar’s order.” : 
-Poppaea began to look more attentively at Lygia, iho 
Stood before her with bent head, now raising her eyes from 
curiosity, now covering them again with, their lids. All — 
at once a frown appeared on the brows of Augusta, = 
Jealous of her own beauty and power, she was living in — 
constant alarm that some day a fortunate rival might- 
-ruin her , as she herself ruined Octavia. Therefore, every 
: beautiful face in the palace roused her suspicion. With the ei 
~ of a connoisseur she encompassed at once all parts of Lygia, 
_ judged every detail of her face, and became frightened. z 
=“ This is simply a nymph,” she said to herself. “Venus — 
- gave birth to her. ” And suddenly to her mind came an idea — 
- which never occurred to her before at the sight of any 
- beauty: “ That she herself was much older !” Wounded self- 
love quivered within her, alarm seized her, and OU 3 
ars began to pass quickly through her mind. ; iss 
- - “May be,Nero did not see her, or looking through an em- - 
erald has not appreciated her. But what can happen if he will 
meet her in the day time, in sun-light, so beautiful ?.. = 
- Moreover, she is not a slave ! She is a royal daughter, it is 
— true, of barbarians, but a royal daughter !. --0, immortal 
= gods- ! She equally beautiful as I, but younger -1” -A1 
‘the frown between the brows deepened, and her- eyes 
‘began to ‘shine from under the golden lashes with a cold 
gleam. 
-. But turning to Lygia she- began to ask, with a seeming 
~ calmness : Z 
* ¿Hast thou spoken with Caesar?” 
z “No, Augusta.” 
“Why dost thou prefer to be here than with Aulus ' Ss 
““T-do-not prefer, lady. Petronius persuaded Caesar to take 
:me AWAY. from Fomponig, but la am Ie Apani my wai 
yl. 
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ay- 

S And wouldst. thou wish to return to Pomponia 7> ; 
ast question Poppaea gave with softer-and` 
ence hope suddenly entered Lygia’ s heàrt. 


sro to give me to Vinicius-as a 1 slave, but do intercede 
or me and return me to Pomponia.” : 
“Then it was Petronius who persuaded Caesar to = 
thee away from Aulus and give thee to Vinicius ?” = 
“Yes, lady, Vinicius is to send for me to-day; but thou - 
e pity on me. = 
Saying this, she stooped down and seizing: the edge of 
oppsea s dress, awaited for her word with beating heart, — 
ut Poppsea looked at her with a face brightened by an evil- 
mile, and then said: 
: << Then I promise thee that to-day thou wilt become: - 
inicius” slave.” = 
And she went away, like a beautiful but evil vision. Only 
he wail of the child, which for some unknown reason, be- 
an to cry, reached Lygia’s and Acte’s ears. 
Lygia’s eyes were also filled with tears, but after a mo- 
ent she seized Acte’s hand and said: 
—“ Let us return. No help is to be looked for here. : = 
And they returned to the atrium, which they did not eave 
ill the evening. When it darkened and the slaves brought- 
quadruple fire-pots with great flames, they-were both very- 
ale. Their conversation ceased. Both were listening if ; 
ebody was approaching. ~. a= 
Lygia repeated incessantly that although she was sorry 
forsake Acte, since Ursus. must already wait in -the dark, — 
he- would prefer that everything should take place to-day. - 
er breathing, however, grew quicker and louder. Acte- 
erishly collected such jewels as she could, and wrapping — 
m in a corner of her peplum, implored her not to refuse - 
jis gift and this means of escape. ee 
At intervals came a deep silence, broken by vague sounds. E 
eemed — to both of them that they heard some one ~ 
per: behind the curtain, now the distant wail of a ciflld, 
the barking of dogs. = 
ddenly the curtain from the ante- chamber moved with- 
t noise, and a tall, dark man with a face marked by small- 
ppeared ` like a ghost in the atrium. In one mome 
as Atacinus, a freedman of Vinicius, whi 


The gil’ lips whitened. 
= =d T2 * she said. 


CHAPTER X. - 


— . And indeed, the house of Vinicius was adorned with the 
=- green of myrtle and ivy which was hung on the walls and 
> doors. The columns were wreathed with scrolls: In 
- atrium, above: the opening of which were fastened woolen 
5 “purple curtains as protection from the night dampnéss, i 
was as clear as in day time. Eight and twelve flamed fire- 
“pots were burning, they were shaped in the form of vessels, 
- faces, animals, birds or statues holding the Camps, fille 
with odoriferous oil, cut out of alabaster, of marble, of gilde 
orinthian copper, not as wonderful as that famous cand 
ick used by Nero and taken from Apollo’s temple, bu 
autiful-and made by famous masters. Some of the fir 
; pots were shaded by Alexandrian glass or by transpare 
webs from the Indus of red, blue, yellow and violet color so 
that the whole atrium was full of various colored — Tay 
: -Everywhere the odor of nard was perceptible, to which 
- Vinicius was accustomed and to which he took a liking - 
the Orient. The depth of the house in which the forms 
male and female slaves were swarming, also shone with li 
In the triclinium the table was prepared for four person 
for besides Vinicius and Lygia, Petronius and Chrysothemis 
ere to participate in the feast. Vinicius followed in every- 
ing the words of Petronius, who advised him not to go- 
Lygia, but to send Atacinius with the permission obt 
from Caesar, and to receive her- himself, and Teceive h 
politely and even with signs of honor. 
‘ Yesterday, thou wert drunk,” he said to him = * Is sa 
»; thou didst behave like a ‘stone-cutter from the A 
mountains. Do not be . too urgent, and remember 
nust drink a good wine slowly. Also know, the 
ire, but still sweeter, is to be desi 


‘s 


themis had her own ‘opinion or the circumstance, 
“Petrohius, calling her his vestal and dove, began to ex- 
plain fo her the difference which must exist between a skill- 
ful circus driver and a man, who, for the first time in his life, 
lounts a quadriga. Then turning to Vinicius, he contin- — 
ued: “ Gain her confidence, cheer her up, be magnanimous -~ 
with her. I would not wish to see a sad feast. Even swear 
-her by Hades that thou wilt return her to Pomponia, and - 
it will be thy affair, that the next day she will prefer to re- 
-Main rather than return. = 
-Then pointing to Chrysothemis, he added: : 
“For five years I acted thus with this coy. turtle- Gone: = 
and I can not complain against her fierceness.” = 
At that, Chrysothemis touched him with her fay of pea- > 
cock feathers and said: 
“But did not I resist, thou satyr! 
“ Out of consideration for my predecessor,” 
_“ But wert thou not at my feet?” 
“Tn order to put rings on thy toes.” = 
Chrysothemis involuntarily looked at her feet, on the toes a 
of which glittered sparks of jewels, and, together with = 
Petronius, they began to laugh. But Vinicius did not listen 
to their quarrel. His heart was beating uneasily under the - 
onderful- robe of a Syrian priest, in wien he had dressed = 
himself to receive Lygia. - S 
“They must have left' the palace, 


59 


said Vinicius as if io = 


ee “They most surely did, ” answered Petronius. “| Per- 
aps I shall relate to thee of the predictions of Appollonius — 
f Tania or that story of Rufinus, which I do not know why = 
did not finish.” = 
But Vinicius cared no more for Apollonius of Tania than 

r the history of Ruiinus. His mind was on Lygia, and 
ough he felt that it was more becoming to receive her at 
home than to go in the role of a myrmidon to the palac ; 
he, however, regretted at moments that he did not 80, if 
to be able to see her sooner and sit near her- in- the 
‘ness in the double litter. eae 
eee the slaves a ona aa ornamented d with 
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= He: will not hold out ; he will” ‘run to meet ee i 
-likely to- pass them,” exclaimed Chrysothemis. Vi 
-smiled distractedly and said : SS 
“On the contrary, I will hold out.” : : ; 
- But his- nostrils began to quiver and his bie l 
Jabored, seeing which, Petronius shrugged his shoulders. = 
__* There is not one sestertium of a philosopher i in him, and 
-I will never make a man out of this son of Mars. ° 
Vinicius did not even hear this. ; 
<“ They are now already on the Carinae ! ” 
And in fact they turned to the Carinas. Slaves, called Ga = 
padarii, were walking in front, others called pedisequii, on 
both- sides: of the litter, while Atacinus was close behind it, 
keeping an eye upon the procession. : 
But they moved slowly, for in a city which was not lighted 
“at all, the lanterns showed the way badly. Moreover, the — 
< streets near the palace were empty, scarcely a man passed — 
- with a lantern, but farther on the streets- were unusually — 
~ lively. From every back-street people in threes or fours 
were coming out, and all without torches, all in dark mantles. 
-Some walked with the procession, intermingling with the 
slaves, others in larger crowds appeared from the opposite 
‘directions. Some staggered like drunkards. At times pro- 
gressive became: so difficult that the “lampadarii” begs 
to. shout : 5 
“Place for the noble tribune, Marcus Vinicius!” Lygia 
- saw through the curtains drawn aside those crowds, and she 
- began to shiver from emotion. She was séized alternately 
~ now by hope, now by fright. “ That is he! that is Ursus 
and the Christians—. -0 Christ help! 0 Christ save!” 
~ But Atacinus also who at first paid no attention to the un- 
‘usual animation of the street, began at last to grow alarmed. 
_ There was something strange in this. The lampadarii had to — 
- shout oftener and oftener: “ Place for the litter of the nob 
tribune!” From the sides unknown people pushed against 
~ the litter so that Atacinus ordered the slaves to chase them 
away with canes. Suddenly cries were heard in the front of 
‘the procession ; in a moment all lights went out. Ne 
€ litter commenced a rush, an uproar and a struggle. ; 
Atacinus understood it was simply an attack. And hav: 
ng understood this he quaked with. fear. It was knoy 
that oftentimes Caesar, in onal with Augustinas, 


“robbing in the Subur jo amusement and. in other 
arts of- the city. It was- known that even at times he - 
rought from those nightly excursions bruises and botches, 
ut he who defended himself went to death, even if he was. - 
senator. The house of the vigilus, whose duty was to — 
atch over the city, was not far away, but during similar 
vents the guards pretended to be deaf and blind- Mean- 
while it was seething near the litter; the people began to 
struggle, strike, throw and trample each other. The 
‘thought flashed to Atacinus that before all it was necessary 
to save Lygia and himself, and to leave the rest to fate. — 
ind so, drawing her out of the litter, he ‘seized her in his 
arms and endeavored to slip out in the darkness. But 
ygia began to shout: “ Ursus! Ursus!” 5 
-She was dressed in white, so it was easy to see her. 
tacinus with his free arm tried to throw over her his own 
antle hastily, when suddenly terrible tongs seized his neck, 
and a gigantic shattering mass fell on his head. : 
He dropped in an instant, like one stricken with: an axe 5 
efore the altar of Jove. 
The slaves for the greater part were laying on the ane 
r were saved by escaping into the darkness. : 
Only the litter. smashed in: the uproar remained on the 
ot. Ursus was bearing Lygia away to the Subura, while 
is companions followed him gradually scattering on the way. — 
[he slaves began to assemble before Vinicius’ house and 
e counsel. They did not dare to enter. After a short — 
sultation they returned to the place of encounter where — 
ey found several dead bodies and among them: that of 
cinus. This one was yet quivering, but after a moment- . 
rily stronger convulsion he stretched himself and remained — 


tionless. They took hiin away and returning stopped — 


gain before the gate. It was, however, necessary to owes 
e master what had happened. 2s 
et Gulo announce”’—some voice whispered—-“blood 
owing from his face as it is from ours and the master : 


ic was 5 already 4 growing impatient. Petronius 
ohen jeered at him, but he was walking- with 
-swift pace through the atrium, repeating: 5 : They ought 
be here already !” And he wished to go but the othe 
detained’ him. Suddenly steps were heard in the anteroo 
and the slaves rushed in a crowd into the atrium, and stop 
ping quickly under the walk, raised their hands, and oes 
to repeat with stammering voices—Aaaal.. aal 3 
Vinicius sprang to them: 
“Where is Lygia?’”—he cried, with a terrible and changed 
voice. ; 
= “Aaaa!” 
All at once Gulo pushed owad with his bloody f face, 
calling hastily-and sadly: z 
“Here is our blood, lord! We defended! Here is our 
` blood, lord—here is our blood!” š 
-But he was unable to finish, for Vinicius seized a bion 
= candelabra and with one blow crushed the skull of the slave 
-then clasping his head with his hands, he drove his finge! 5 
-into his hair, repeating huskily: “Memiserum! Me 1 
erum!” His face grew. livid, his eyes glassy, foam appe ed 
n his lips. : Dos 
“Rods!!!” he roared with an inhuman voice. “Lord! 
Aaaa! take pity,” groaned the slaves. 
m-Petronius rose with an expression of disgust on his face. 
- Come Chrysothemis,” he said “if thou wishest to look 
at flesh, I will order the shop of a butcher on the Carinses 
opened.” And he went out of the atrium, while in 
-whole-house adorned with green of ivies, and ready for 
— feast, were heard groans, and whistling of rods, ‘which last 
: almost till the morina 


£ CHAPTER XL 


That night Vinicius did notlie down at all. Some. time ‘alter 
etronius left, when the groans of the lashed slaves could ot 
oothe either his pain nor- his- rage, he assembled a crow 
her servants, and at their head, although it was lat 
ight, rushed out in researches for Lygia. -He 

squilin- cba then the Subari Vicus Sele 
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id all adjoining ae After, hice passing “around he = 
pitol, he teached an island by the bridge of Fabricius; — 
after that he ran over the Trans-Tiber part of the city. But 
Was a chase without object, having himself no hope of 
finding Lygia, and if he sought her he done this chiefly to 
pass away the terrible night. And so he returned home only 
daybreak, when w'agons and mules of vegetable-dealers 
began to appear in the city, and when the bakers were 
already opening their stores. On returning lie ordered Gulo’s” 
body to be taken away, which nobody. dared to touch hitherto; 
afterwards those slaves from whom Lygia had been taken 
away he commanded to be sent to the rural ergastulum, 
hich was a more terrible punishment than death; finally 
rowing himself -upon the upholstered bench in the atrium, 
-began to think confusedly by what means he would” find 
id take Lygia. - 
To renounce her, to lose her, not to see her any more, 
seemed to him an impossibility, and at the very thought of - 
this, frenzy seized him. The absolute nature of the young 
‘soldier for the first time in his life met a resistance, another - 
unbending will, and simply could not understand that some 
‘one had dared to stand athwart his desire. Vinicius would 
refer. that the world and the city would fall to ruins rather ~ 
an he should not attain that which he wished. The cup — 
of delight was taken almost from his lips, and therefore it 
seemed to him that something unheard of had happened—- 
omething which cried for vengeance to divine and human _ 
laws. _— EA 
“But a all could he could not become- reconciled - 
ith his fate, for never in his life did he desire anything as — 
-did Lygia. It seemed to him that he would be unable to- 
xist without her. He could not answer to himself what — 
ould do without her to-morrow, nor how would he be a 
to survive the following days. At times he was — 
-with rage against her, which approached mad- 
e would like to beat her, to drag her by the hair — 
he: cubiculums to gratify his wanton cruelty -on her; ‘then 
e was seized by a terrible yearning for her voice, her 
ler eyes, and he fe'lt that he was ready to: 
. He sa for her, he gnawed his fingers, 
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s Through his head flew ooo of means and- ways 
~ more mad than another. Finally a thought flashed “in -hi 
- that no one else rescued her but Aulus; that in any case Au- 
- lus knew where she was hiding. And he sprang up to run 
to the house of Aulus. If they will not render her to hir 
if they will not fear threats; he will go to Casar, shall ac 
- cuse the old commander of disobedience, and shall obtain - 
-death sentence against him, but before this he would dr 
the confession where Lygia was. But should they even ren 
der her voluntarily, he would nevertheless revenge himself. 
It is true they received and nursed him in their house, but 
this was nothing. By this one wrong they freed him from 
any gratitude. Here his revengeful and rancorous soul ‘be- 
= gan to exult with the thought of Pomponia Grsecina’s 
despair when a centurian would bring a death sentence to 
old Aulus. He was almost certain he would obtain it. Pe- . 
~ tronius would help. him in this. Moreover, Caesar never — 
denies anything to his companion Augustian unless personal 
dislike or desire commands him to refuse. And suddenly. 
his heart almost died in him under the influence of a tetri- 
ble- supposition. And what if Caesar himself has captures | 


“AII ‘knew that Caesar from weariness sought diversion. in 
night robbery. Even Petronius participated in these amuse- 
ments. Their main object, it is true, was to seize women 
and- toss them on soldier’s mantels until they fainted. 
However, Nero himself sometimes called these expeditions 

“ pearl fishing, for it happened that in the depths of the 
~ districts occupied by the swarming poor populace were. ofte 

_ caught real pearls of grace and youth. Then, “ sagatio,” 

-as the tossing in soldier’s mantles was called, changed. to 
real capture, and the | ‘ pearl ” was sent either to the Pala- 

` tine or one of Caesar’s innumerable villas, or finally Nero 

surrendered her to one of his comrades. So it would hapi 
with Lygia also. Caesar had looked at her during the feas 
and. Vinicius doubted not for an instant that she must have 

2 seemed to him the most beautiful woman he had hithi 

seen. How could it be otherwise ? It is true Nero had h 

in the Palatine’ and could have- kept her openly ; but 

onius said pen, Caesar ha'd no T ae in. crime 


| to this. It now came into Sic “head ‘that perhaps — 
us would not dare to capture by force the girl presented 

lim by Caesar. Besides, who would dare ? May be that — 
gantic Lygian with blue eyes would, who had dared to- 

ter the triclinium and bear her out from the feast in his — 
ms. But where would he take refuge with her—where 

‘could he bring her ? No, a slave would not. bring this 
about. Hence no one else- has done this except Caesar. At 
is thought Vinicius’ eyes became dim and drops of sweat 
covered his forehead. In such a case Lygia was lost for- 
ever. One could wrest her from all other hands, but not - 
from such. Now, with more reasonableness than before, ae 
could repeat: ° © El misero mihi! ” : 
His imagination represented to him Lygia in Nero’s arms, 
and for the first time in his life he understood that there are 
thoughts which a man cannot endure. Only now he 
recognized how he loved her. As the whole life flashes — 
ith lightning rapidity through the memory of a drowning - 
lan, so Lygia began to pass through his. He saw her. He 
eard her every word. He saw her near the fountain, he 
w her with Aulus, and at the feast. He again felt her near; 
e felt the odor of her hair, the warmth of her body, the 
light of the kisses with which at the feast he pressed her - 
nocent lips. She seemed to him a hundred” times 


the only one chosen from among all mortals and all — 
divinities. And when he thought that Nero might possess — 
this, which had become ingrafted in his heart as to be 
ost his blood and his life, a racking pain seized him, so ~ 
ble that he wanted to beat his head against the walls of - 
“atrium till it would break. He felt that he was going — 
ad, and he would most surely have gone mad if revenge ~ 
not. yet remained- to him. But as before it seemed 


ain Lygia, and that he would be unable to die before h - 
ges her. “ I will be thy Cassius, Cherea’” he repeated — 
himself, thinking- of Nero: After seizing in his hands — 
h from the flower-vases surrounding the impluvium, he 
ea -dreadful vow to Erebus, Hecate and his own house 
that he would execute vengeance. And really, - 1€ 
iced’ relief. He had at least, something to liv 
j fill in the eek and days. = 


‘more: beautiful, more desirable, and sweeter than ever; — 


im that he would be unable to live if he could not. © 


— The deferring “the intention to go to the Aulus’, gav 
-orders to- bear him to the Palatine. On the way- he Tan 
~ that if they would not admit him to Cmsar, or if they wished to 
- ascertain if he had no weapons on him, that would be proof 
-that Lygia was captured by Casar. However, -he took- 
weapon. He lost his presence of mind in general, but as 
usual with people who are possessed of one idea, he oy 
-only of revenge. 
He did not wish that it should pass prematurely; however 
he wished before all to see Acte, for he judged that he could 
find out the truth from her. At moments the hope flash 
- past him that perhaps he-will also see Lygia, and at tha 
thought he began to tremble. What if Caesar captured her 
not knowing who she was, and will return her to him to-day ? 
~ But after a while he cast aside that supposition. If he 
-wished to send her to him he might have done so yesterday. 
Acte alone could clear up everything, and it was necessary 
-to see her before all others. Being convinced of that he 
orderéd the slaves to hasten their steps. On the way h 
meditated without reason, now of Lygia, now of revenge. 
He heard that priests of Egyptian goddess’, Pasht, know ho 
to bring about sicknesses on whom they wished, and | 
“resolved to learn from them the means for it. In the Orient 
it was also said that the Jews had certain adjurations by 
which they could cover the bodies of their enemies with 
- ulcers: Among his slaves he had a dozen Jews, hence he 
~ promised himself that he would have them lashed on his 
return until they reveal to him this secret. But with the 
~ greatest delight he thought of the short Roman sword, which 
-~ causes streams of blood, such as flowed from Caius Caligula 
and created ineffaceable stains on the portico’s column. He 
“was. now ready to murder the whole of Rome, and- 
= some revengeful gods should have promised him that all 
~ the people will die except he and Lygia, he would ae 
~ that. 
Before the arch he collected his whale presence of mi 
and at sight of the pretorian guard he- thought that if th 
ould make even the least difficulty in the entrance, 
ould: be a proof that Lygia was in the Palace by Cees 
command. But the chief centurion smiled at him a amica 
d advancing a few paces, said: 
Be greeted, noble ranm 1 ou Se to > 


esar, thou ‘hast hon a D moment, ae I don! i know 
yhether thou wilt be able to see him.” — 3 : 
_ © What has happened?” asked Vinicius. == 
“The divine little Augusta fell ill, anexpectedly. since . yes- 
-terday. Caesar and Augusta Poppeea are with her, together = 
with physicians, which were called from all over the city.” ` 
- This was an important event. Caesar, when his daughter `- 
was born: to him, simply. went mad from happiness and re- 
eived hei’ with extra humanum gaudium. Previously, - the - 
enate recommended Popprea’s womb to the gods. Votives — 
were made, and in Antium, where the birth took place, mag- ~ 
1 ificent games were held, and besides this, a temple to the 
wo Fortuna’s was erected. Nero, who knew no bounds in- 
anything, loved this child beyond measure. To Poppaea, it 
as also dear, even for this, that it strengthened her posi- ~ 
‘tion and made her influence irresistible. 

On the health and life of the little Augusta the fate of 
he whole empire might depend, but Vinicius was so occu- 
pied with himself, with his own affair and his own love, that - 
almost paying no attention to the news of the centurion, he 
‘answered: oe 
==“ Tonly wish to see Acte” Z 
~ And he passed. 
- But Acte was also occupied at the child’s side, and he had 
to wait long for her. She came about noon, with a tired - 
and wearied face, which at the sight of Vinicius grew more ~ 

ale. = 

= Acte? exclaimed Vinicius, seizing her hands, and draw- ` 
ng her to the middle of the atrium, “Where is Lygia? 
“wanted to ask thee about her, ? * she answered, looking mo 
eyes with reproach. : 
And he, though he promised himself that he would inquire — 
y, again pressed his head with his palms, and began to- 
epeat, with his face contracted by pain and anger: S 
i She is ~~ She was captured from me on the way = 


ea 
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= By d the shade oF thy mother, “by all ihe gods! Is she not 
in the palace?” 

1* By the shade of my, moter Marcus, she is ‘not in the - 
palace, and it was not Caesar who seized her. The little 
Augusta fell ill since yesterday, and Nero did not go. awasis 


Vinicius drew his breath. That which seemed to him the 
most terrible ceased to threaten him. E 

“And so,” he said, sitting on the bench and clinching his 
“fists “the Aulus’ intercepted her, and in that case woe to 
them!” — 3 
ll Aulus Plautius was here this morning. He could not see 
-me for I was occupied at the infant’s side, but he ‘ie : 
-of Epaphroditus and others of the imperial servantry aboni: ; 
Lygia, and announced to them that he would come again to 
see me.’ 

-.-!! He wished to turn the suspicion away from himself. Tf 
he did not know what happened to Lygia, he would 
-come to look for her in my house.” 

“ He left me a few v/ords on a tablet, from which thou 
wilt see that knowing that Lygia was taken from his- house — 
rough Ceesar at thine and Petronius’ request, he expected — 
at she would be sent to thee, and this morning was in hy 
house where he was told what happened. 3 = 

Saying this she went to the cubiculum, and after a mo- — 
-ment returned with the tablet left to her by Aulus. : 
-Vinicius read the tablet and became silent, while ‘Act 
~ seemed to read the thoughts in his gloomy face, for, after 
moment, she said: 
=~ - No, Marcus. That happened which Lygia herself 
wished.” 

— “Thou knewest that she wished to escape!” burst foit 
inicius. And she looked at him with G. dim eyes almost 


ey knew that she did not wish to Pedi: thy- concubine. 

“And what was thou during all thy life?” . = 
~‘ Į was a slave before. ’ = 
t Vinicius did not cease to rage. - Cmsar gave him 
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cit pleases him.- When C oe weary of her, he. 
ill give her to the last of his slaves, or .will cominand her — 
` to turn a hand-mill, in his estates in Africa. He will seek - 
-her now and will find her, only to crush, to mal and to 
humble her. Se 
And growing more and more excited he was losing every — 
idea of sense to such a degree, that even. Acte recog- 
- nized that he was promising more than he was able to exe- 
- cute, and that anger and torment possessed him. She- 
= would have pity for torment, but his uncontrollable rage 
exhausted her patience, so that finally she asked him why 
had come to her? 3 
- Vinicius found no answer immediately. He came to her,- 
- for he wished so, for he thought that she would give him 
some news, but really he came to Caesar, and not being able — 
to see him, he called for her. Lygia, „Tunning away, re-— 
sisted Caesar’s will, so he will implore him to give orders to — 
“seek for her in the whole city and dominion, even if he has ~ 
to use all his legions for this, and to ransack in turn every 
house in the empire; Petronious ‘would support his request, 
-and the researches would commence from this day. 
To this Acte said: = 
1 Take care, not to loose her forever, when she will be 
nd at Caesar’s will.” : : 
Vinicius wrinkled his brows: 
What does that signify? he asked. |! Listen to me Marcus! 
Yesterday, we were with Lygia in the palace-gardens and we- 
met Poppae and with her the little Augusta carried by the — 
Negress Lilith. In the evening the child grew sick, and — 
Lilith- -asserts that it became bewitched and that this foreign ae 
oman bewitched her whom they met in the gardens. If 
e child- recovers they will forget that but in the oppo- 
te case Poppae will be the first to accuse Lygia of witch- 
t and then wherever she will be found there will be n 
ue for her.” A moment of silence followed, then fee 
aid: - z; 
‘And may- be she bewitched her: She bewitched me too.” 
= repeats that the child at once cried when she bore 
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thou wilt draw on her Popp 
- wept. enough ioe thee: and may all gods guard I he $ po 
~ headnow.” eee 
“Thou lovest her Acte?” asked Vinicius gloomily. 
~_ And tears shone in the freedwoman’s eyes. 
“Yes! Hove her.” 


“For sh'e did not repay thee with hatred as she did me.” a = 
-Acte looked at him for a moment as if hesitating, or as if — 
wishing to ascertain whether he spoke sincerely, then she Ze 
answered: 
EN a aw blind man—she loved thee.-’ 
== Viniciis sprang up under the influence of these words, as 
- though possessed. : 
-- “Tt is not true !” she hated him. See 
- How could Acte know ? Did Lygia, after one day of § ac- 
~- quaintance, make a confession to her ? What love is this — 
-~ which prefers wandering in shame of poverty, uncetaa : 
- of the morrow, and perhaps also a wretched death, to a- 
- wreathed house in which the beloved awaits her with a feast? 
It is better for him not to listen to such things, for he is- 
lready half mad. He would not have given that girl- away 
for all the treasures of this palace, and she_ran away. What _ 
Jove is this which fears delight and brings forth pain ? Who 
will conceive this? Who can understand this? If not for — 
the hope that he will find her, he would sink a sword in him- - 
~ self ! Love- surrenders but does not take away. There 
‘were. moments at Aulus’ house that he: himself believed in 
near happiness, but now he knew that she hated him, still 
hates, and will die with hatred in her heart. 
But Acte, usually timid and mild, burst forth in turn with 
dignation. 
“How did he try to gain her? Instead of bowing for h 
» Aulus and Pomponia, he took the child away from her 
arents by a cunning trick. He wished to make her ni 
wife, but a concubine; her, a foster-daughter of a respec 
le house; -her a royal daughter. And he brought her to this 
ouse of crime and ignominy, polluted her innocent eyes with 
> sight of a shameless feast, he acted with her as with 
umpet. Has he forgotten what the house of Aulus wai 
rho was Pomponia G-raecina, who reared Lygia ? F 
ough sense to understand that there are other 


ot =n seeing See at once understood that this is a | pure : 
‘maiden, who prefers death.to infamy? s 


How does he know what gods: she worships, and if 
they are not better and purer than the wanton Venus'or Isis 
~ which are worshiped: by profligate Roman women ? No ! 

Lygia made no confessions to her, but told her that she ex- 

pected to--be rescued from Vinicius; she had hopes. that 
he would obtain for her the privilege of returning- _ 

home, and that he would restore her to Pomponia. And — 
~ speaking of that she blushed like a girl who loves and — 

- has confidence. Her heart also beat for him, but she be- - 

“came disheartened and let him now look for her with the 
~ aid of Caesar’s soldiers; but let him know that if Poppaea’s 
-child dies, then suspicion would fall on Lygia, and- her ruin ~ 
-will be inevitable. 

Emotion began to overcome the anger and pain of Via : 
cius. The knowledge that Lygia loved him shook his soul 
-to fits depths. He recalled her in the garden of Aulus, 
~ when she listened to his words with blushes on her cheeks 
>and with eyes full of light. It seemed to him that she 
* really began to love him then, and at this thought suddenly 
a feeling of a certain happiness seized him, a hundred- 
fold greater than that which he desired. He thought he — 
ould indeed have her yielding and loving. He would have — 
wreathed- his doors and anointed them with wolf fat, and then — 
sat her as a wife on the sheepskin at his fireside. He would 
“have heard from her lips the sacramental, “ where thou art, 
“Caius, there am I;” and she would remain forever in his 
house. Why did he not act thus ? Was he not ready ? 
\nd mow she is gone and he may not find her, and should 
e find her he may loose her, and every: should he not loose 
er neither the Aulus nor she would have him. Here anger. - 
2gan again to raise the hair on his head, but this time the — 
ger was not turned against the Aulus’, nor Lygia, but 
gainst Petronius. He was to- blame for everything. Ony 
r him Lygia would not need to wander, she would be his ~~ 
rothed and no danger would hang over her dear head. 
ow all was over, and it was too late to coe the e 
annot be repaired— !! Too late !” 
it seemed to him that an abyss had opened aS 
did not know what to TaK, how toact, 
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Wire to- go. Ace repeated ike an She “Too late! 
= which, from strange lips, sounded to him like a death sen- 
= tence. He only understood one thing—that he must find 
- Lygia, or otherwise something evil would happen to him. — 
And, wrapping himself mechanically, in his toga, he wished — 
- to leave—not even taking farewell of Acte—when, .all at — 
- once, the curtain separating the  ante-chamber from the 
atrium was pushed aside, and he saw before him the 2 
doleful figure of Pomponia Graecina. Evidently she also | 
~ knew of Lygia’s disappearance, and, thinking that for her it 
- would be easier than for Aulus to see Acte, she came to her 
- for news. =e 
- But perceiving Vinicius, she turned her pale face to him, 
and; after a moment, said : 
~~ “Marcus, may God forgive thee the wrong which thou 
` hast done to us and to Lygia 1” - 
-~ -And he stood with a drooping head, with a feeling of = 
- misfortune and guilt, unable to understand what God it was- 
that could forgive him, nor why Pomponia spoke of forgive- : 
ness when she ought to speak of revenge. _~ 
-And finally he went out, with his head full of gloomy 
forbodings, anxiety, and sorrow. In the court and under 
the gallery stood uneasy crowds of people. Among the = > 
palace slaves were seen knights and senators, who came — 
to inquire about the health of the little Augusta, and at the 
` Same time to show themselves in-the palace and lay down 
_-the proof of their solicitude even in the presence of oe 
slaves. The news of the illness of the “Goddess” ey 
dently spread quickly, for more and more figures vere 
‘appearing at the gate, and whole crowds were seen through — 
e arch opening. Some of the arrivals, seeing that Vinicius — 
as coming out of the palace, endeavored to stop him fo 
ews; but he, -without answering, walked ahead until 
etronius, who also came for news, almost struck we wit 
is breast and stopped him. 
Vinicius would infallibly have become enraged. at ‘sight 
f Petronius, and committed some injustice in Caesar 
ce, if he was not coming from Acte broken hearte 
ch a state of exhaustion and so overwhelmed, that. f 


ore 


cape him almost by tore 


How is the divine?” — : 

But that question- angered Vinicius again and sired him- 
-up in a moment. ; 
-< * May hell swallow hei and the whole house,” he answered, 
: setting his teeth. 

1 * Silence, unhappy !”’ said Petronius, and looking around, 
dded hurriedly: 

“If thou wishest to know something of Lygia, then come : 
-with me. No ! I will tell nothing here ! Come with ‘me, 

S : will tell thee my suspicions in the litter.” 
~ And putting his arm around the young man, he led hün 3 
= P out of the palace. But this was what he was mostly - 
-~ concerned about, for he had no news whatever. But being — 
> a resourceful man, and having in spite of his indignation of 
-last evening much sympathy for Vinicius, and finally feeling 
-himself in some measure responsible for everything which — 
- happened, he had already undertaken something, and when — 
- they seated themselves in the litter, said : `; 
“I ordered my slaves to watch at every gate, giving then: 

n accurate description of the girl and that giant who bore ~ 
her out from Caesar's feast, for there is no doubt that he has 
rescued her. Listen to me ! May be that the Aulus’ will 
ish to hide her in one of their rural estates, and in that - 
e we will k'how in what direction they will lead her. If, 
owever, they do not notice them at the gate, this will be 
le proof that she remained in the city, and to-day we will 
egin researches. ” = 
“The Aulus’ q not know where she is,” answered Ni 
nicius. soos 
“Hast thou the certainty that it is so ?” 

I saw Pomponia. They seek for her, also.” : 
“She could not leave the city yesterday, for the gates are — 
losed at night! Two of my men are watching at every gate. 
ne has to follow Lygia and the giant, the other will retu 
ce to give notice. If she is in town we will find- ‘her, 
t is easy to recognize that Lygian even by his. stature 
shoulders. Thou art happy that Cmsar did not capture 
and I can assure thee of that, for there are no secrets 
from me in the Palatine. But Vinicius burst forth 
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ja’s. Tead so terrible dar in case me l o the oo : 
-it would be necessary to hide her most carefully to 
Poppaea. Then he began to reproach Petronius bitterly for 
-his advises. Only for him everythin"şwould have gone dif- - 
ferently. Lygia would be with the Aulus’ and he, Vinicius, 
‘could see her every day, and to-day would be- happier than 
Caesar, and growing excited as he proceeded with his narra- 
= tive, he yielded more and more to emotion, till finally tears ; 

of sorrow and rage began to gather in his eyes. Ss 
: Petronius, who had not even expected that the young man 
— could love with such intensity of feeling, seeing these- tears 
-of despair, spoke to himself with astonishment: eae 
~ “1 0 powerful lady of Cyprus, thou alone rulest gods ¢ al 
- menl” 
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But when they alighted before Petronius house, the atrium : 
verseer told them that none of the slaves sent to the paies = 
nad yet returned. Atriensis commanded to bring them food 
e and a new order, that under penalty .of lashes, they were 
to carefully watch all who were leaving the city. ve 

“ Thou seest, ” said Petronius, “they are undoubtedly i in 
- the city yet, and in that case we will find them. But order — 
-also thy men to watch at the gates, especially those who = 
were sent for Lygia, for those will easily recognize her.” 7 
“11 ordered them to be sent to the rural ergastulum, Se 
said Vinicius, ‘' but I will revoke the order right away; Tet 
‘them go to the gates.” 
And writing a few words on a wax covojed tablet, hie” 
‘handed it to Petronius, who gave orders that it be immedi- = 
ately sent to Vinicius’ house. : 
Then they passed to the interior portico, and there, taking i 
‘seats on a marble bench, began to converse. 
Phe. golden-haired Eunice and Iras placed bronze stools 
er their feet, and placing a table near the bench, poured 
€ for them into goblets from Wonderful narrow-necked 
hers, which were imported from Volaterra? and Caecina. 
ast thou among thy men someone who would Ani 
ygian? > akd Petronius. 


‘Ate and Gulo know iim, but Aa fell- yester- = 
day by the litter, and Gulo was killed by me.” = 
“I am sorry for him’—said Petronius “He carried in his 
-arms not onlj’ thee, but me also.” 
~ “J even wished to free him’”—answered~ Vinietus—' 'but 
never. mind that. Let us speak of Lygia. Rome is a sea. — 
+ “But it is in the sea where pearls are found:... Proba- 
bly we will not find her to-day, or to-morrow; however, we 
will find her in the end. Thou accusest me at present of 
being the cause of this trouble. The plan itself was good, —— 
but became evil only then when it turned to evil. Hast 
thou not heard from Aulus himself, that he intended to - 
take up residence in Sicily with his whole family? Tn that — 
case the girl would be far away from thee anyhow.” 
~ <“ J would have followed them—’’ answered Vinieius—“and 
| any case she would be safe, but now, if that infant dies, 
Popprna will herself believe and will make Csesar believe that Z 
it occurred through Lygia’s guilt.” 
— “It is so. This too alarmed me. But that little puppet 
= “may recover. But should it die, even then we will find 
some means.’ 
‘Here Petronius meditated for a while, and then said: 
~“Poppsea confesses, it is asserted, the religion of the Jews 
d believes in evil spirits. Caesar is superstitious... If - 
Wwe spread the news that evil- spirits captured Lygia. D 
that news will be believed especially when neither ‘Caesar, — 
nor Aulus: Plautius intercepted her. She disappeared really - 
mysteriously. The L.ygian alone could not do that. He- 
ust have had assistance, and how could a slave in the 
course of one day assemble so many men ? ” : 
= ‘The slaves are helping one another in Rome” 
* ‘Which they will pay for with their blood some day, Tel : 
ley assist one another but notone against another, and here — 
was known that responsibility and punishment would fall 
thy. slaves. If thou wilt submit to thy men the idea of- 
Spirits, they will at once confirm that they saw them with - 
eir own eyes, for that will justify them in thy eyes at once. 
sk one for a test, if he did not see how the spirits carried à 
ygia through the air, and by the aegis of Zeus- he w 
ar m the spot that it was so.” 
/inieius who was also Superstitions looked at Petroni 
udden alarm. =s Sa 


ouo UADIS. aes 


“If Ursus odd: not nave men 40 assist him, and could - 
T capture her alone, who then captured aa PS ee 
- But Petronius began to laugh. : as 
“Thou seest,” he said, “they will believe hen thou bes 
lievest this, half and half. Such is our world which jeers - = 
- the gods. They will believe and will not seek for her, and 
- meanwhile we shall place her somewhere far away from the - 
-city in my or thy villas.” 7 : 
“But, indeed, who could help her ?” 
- “Her believers,” answered Petronius: “. What diane = 
= does she worship ? I ought to know better of that than 
~ thou.” : 

“ Almost every woman in Rome worships a different God. = 
It is certain that Pomponia brought her up in the faith of — 
that divinity she. herself confesses, but which one she | 
confesses I know not. One thing is sure, that no one — 
= saw her in any of our temples making offerings. She — 
‘was even accused of being a Christian, but that is im- — 
possible. A domestic court cleared her from that charge. — 
~ They say of Christians that they not only -worship the — 
head of an ass, but. are enemies of the human genus ‘and — 
commit abominable crimes. Therefore, Pomponia cannot be — 
a Christian, for her virtue is known, and an enemy of man. 
~ kind would treat the slaves differently.” 
=- “In no house are they treated as in Aulus’, 
~~ Vinicius. 
=! © So thou seest. Pomponia mentioned. to me of some 
~- God which is said to be one, almighty. and merciful. Wher 
- she has hidden all the others is her affair; it is enough:to s 
~ that this, her Logos, could not be very almighty, or rath 
~ must have been very useless if he had only two worshiper: 
Pomponia and Lygia, in addition with their Ursus. There 
‘must be more -of these confessors;. and they gave help 
-ygia.” 
; - “This belief commands to forgive,” said Vinicius. = 
‘met Pomponia in Acte’s chamber, and she said to me: ‘ May 
God ae thee. the -wrong which hast ae: to Ly 
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interned 


ae May h he ae thee, and as the sign, of forgi 
et him return the ant to thee. ” 


E na offer a eoh to- -morrow. = dont. want 
Se od nor a bath nor. sleep. I will take a dark lantern and 
~ go wandering through the city. Maybe I shall find her in 


1 


“disguise. Iam sick ! 
~ Petronius looked at him with a certain compassion. And 
~ really Vinicius’ eyes became livid, his pupils -shone with 
_ fever; his unshaven beard covered -his strongly outlined 
-jaws with a dark strip; his hair was in disorder, and he- 
really looked sick. Iras and the golden-haired Eunice - also 
- looked at him with compassion, but he seemed- not to see = 
them. Neither he nor Petronius paid any attention to their = 
‘presence, as if they were dogs moving around them. : 
_ ““ Fever corrodes thee,” said Petronius: 
= “Yet it does.” 
=~ So listen to me. I do not know what a gaat would 
pı escribe for thee, but 1 know how I would act in thy place. ` 
Till the lost one is found I would seek in another one that 
hich failed me. I saw in thy villa magnificent forms. Do = 
ot contradict me. I know what love is and know that when 
one is desired another cannot replace her. But in a beauti- 
ful slave one can always find even a momentary dis- 
traction.” 
“I do not want it!” answered Vinicius. 
But Petronius who had a real weakness for him, and who 
ished indeed to alleviate his. sufferings began to- think how 
-do this. 
“May be thine have not the charm of novelty for thee,” 
e said after awhile, “but” (and here he began to look 
rn at-Iras and Eunice, and finally placing his palm on the 
of the golden haired Greek girl) said: “Look at this.” 
- few days ago, the younger Fonteius Capiton offered - 
wonderful lads from Clazomene for her, for even Sko- 
id not create a more beautiful body. I can not myself 
stand why I remained indifferent to her -hitherto, the 
ht of Chrysothemis not having restrained me to. be = 
a I give her to thee, take her for thyself” es 


‘No! | She is “nothing ‘to me. I “nothing 
others. I thank thee but I do not want her, and Tam go 
ing to seek the other one ‘throughout the city. Order that 
-a Gallian lacerna with a hood be given to me. L will go 

beyond the Tiber. If I could only see Ursus!” : 
-And he went out hurriedly. Petronius, seeing that ‘the 
oung tribune really could not stay in one place, did=not 
-even try to stop him. But taking the negative answer of — 
Vinicius for a temporary dislike for every woman who was 
- not Lygia, and not wishing that his magnanimity should be 
slighted, turning to the slave, said: 

“ Eunice, thou wilt take a bath, and anoint and dress thy = 

- Self, and then thou wilt go to Vinicius’ house.” Se 
But she fell before him, and with clasped hands began to 
- implore him not to dismiss her from the house. She would — 
-not go to Vinicius, and prefers to carry wood here to hypo- 
~-caustum rather than to be the first of the servants there. 
-~ She does not -wish to go! And she implores him to take pity 
upon her. May he order her to be flogged every day, 2 
not send her away. - 
And trembling like a leaf at the same time from fear an 
xcitement, she stretched forth her arms’ to him, while he 
“listened to her with amazement. A -slave which. dares to — 
beg to be excused from fulfilling a command: “ I do not- 
_ want to go and I can not’”—was something so unheard ofin- 
Borne, that Petronius would not believe his ears at first. 
Finally he frowned. He was too refined to be cruel. His 
“slaves, especially in the sphere of profligacy were- allowed 
‘more liberty than others, under the condition that they should 
erform their service satisfactorily, and should honor the 
‘master’s will equally to that of God’s. In the case of disre 
“spect to those two duties, he knew, however, not to ‘spar 
unishments to which, according to the general custom, they 
ere subject. And besides, be would not endure any Oppo- 
‘sition to anything which agitated his calmness, so Tonni 
for a moment at the kneeling slave, he said: > 
“Thou wilt call Teiresias and return with him.” - 
‘Eunice rose, trembling with tears in her eyes and W 
way; she: returned -after awhile. with the atrium oversee 
retan, by name of Teiresias. = == 
€ Eunice,” he said to him, “and give her twe 
0, howeve er, as not to poll the skin.” 


aying this, he passed to the library and sitting down to - 
a table of rosy marble, began to work over his !! Feast of - 
Trimalchion.. But Lygia’s flight and the sickness of the ~ 
ttle Augusta disturbed him too much, so that he could not- 
work long. That sickness especially was an important event. - 
-It came to Petronius? mind that should Caesar believe that 
Lygia cast a charm over the little Augusta, then the responsi- 
bility may fall on him,-too, for it was at his request that the - 
girl was brought to the palace. He counted; however, that _ 
at the first interview with Caesar he would in some way be- 
-able to explain the whole inconsistency of such a supposi- 
tion, and besides he counted a little, too, on a certain weak- 
ness felt for him by Poppaea, who, it is true, was hiding it 
carefully, but not so carefully that he should not divine it. 

~ And sọ after awhile he shrugged his shoulders at these 
fears and he decided to go to the triclinium to: strengthen 
-himself and afterwards order to be borne once more to the: 
palace, after to the Mars Field, and to Chrysothemis. But ~ 
-on the way to the triclinium, at the corridor-entrance designed ` 
for the servants, he suddenly perceived the slender figure 
of Eunice standing under the wall among other slaves, and 
forgetting that he gave no other command to Teiresias except 
that* he should flog her, he Aon d again and looked 
around for Teiresias. 

-Not seeing him, however, among the servants, he turned — 
to Eunice: 

- 1! Hast thou received the flogging ?” 

And she for the second time threw herself at his feet, 
ressed the edge of his toga to her lips and answered: 

“0; yes, lord ! I did 10, yes, lord I 

In her voice sounded joy and gratitude. It was evident 
she supposed that the flogging was to take place, mens 
t dismissal from the house; but now she could: remain. 
etronius, who understood this, was astonished by the vehe- 
ent resistance of the slave; but he was too much of.an ex- 
ert. judge of human nature—not to divine that love only 
night be the cause of such a resistance. 

last thou a lover in this house ? ” he asked. 

id she-raised her blue, tearful eyes’ to him and Answer: 
low a oice that. at was bade possible to gar her.. : 


“eyes; yik tjiat olden hair thrown ak 


: with the fear and hopes in ‘the fice ce was so beautiful, s 
looked at him so. imploringly that Petronius, as a philoso 
— pher, who himself was proclaiming the power of love; and 
as an aesthetic adored all beauty, felt for-her a certain Kind 

-of ep ssion: 
=“ Who of them is thy lover?” he Rd pointing with 
i head at the servants. E 
`- But there was no answer to this, only Eunice lowered her 
face to his feet and remained motionless. = 

Petronius looked at the slaves, among whom were beautif- ul 

and stately youths, but from no face he could learn any- 
- thing, and instead, ali had some strange smiles; he then- 
looked'for a moment at Eunice ane then went in silence to 
the triclinium. ; es 
= After the refreshment he a to earry “him to the — 
palace, and afterward to Chrysothemis, with whom he re- — 

- mained till late in the night. But on his return he com- = 

~ manded to call Tiresias to him. 

“ Did Eunice receive the flogging ? ” he asked him. 

“Yes, lord. Thou hast. not, however, allowed the skin 


=1* Have I not ised another order in regard to fer 12 
“No, lord,” he-answered, with uneasiness. 

“ Well who of the slaves is her lover ? ? 5 pE 
=“ Nobody, lord.” 3 
1 < What dost thou know of her ? ? 

Tiresias-began to speak with a somewhat uncertain \ voic 
“Eunice never leaves the cubiculum at night, in which 
she sleeps with the old Acrisiona and Iflda; after thy bath, 

“ord, she never remains in the bathroom... . Other women 
-~ slaves laugh at her and call her Diana. ’ 

“Enough,” said Petronius. “ My relative to whom _ 
presented Eunice did. not accept her, so she will remain at 
ome. Thou canst go.” 
~ “Am I permitted to speak yet of Eunice, lord P 

‘11 ordered thee to say everything thou knowest. ’ Š 
“The whole ‘familia’ talks, lord, of the flight of 
he maiden which was to live inthe house of the nob 
‘inicius. After thou hast left, lord, Eunice came to me 
nd- tols me e that she Sais a. man who will be ables to find 


not know him, “Tord: F thought however,- that. J= 

ht to inform you of this.” = 

-“ All right. May this man await to-morrow, in my “house. oes 

je arrival of the tribune, whom thou wilt request to-morrow, 

iy! name, to visit me in the morning.” 

he“ atriensis ” bowed and withdrew. 

etronius, however, involuntarily began to think of Eu- 

= At first it seemed to him that the young slave-girl — 

ishes. that Vinicius should regain Lygia for the reason only — 

at she herself should not be forced to take her place in the 

house. But afterward it came to his head that that man- 

whom Lygia recommends may be her lover, and that thought 

uddenly seemed disagreeable to him. There was, it is true, 

a simple way to find out the truth, for it sufficed to order 

that Eunice be called; but the hour was late, and Petronius 

felt himself fatigued after the long visit at Chrysothemis’, 

— and hë was in haste to go to sleep. However, going to the SA 

~ cubiculum he remembered—he knew not why—that he had — 

perceived wrinkles in Chrysothemis’ eyes. He also thought 

~ that her beauty was more famous in the whole Rome than- 

true, and that Fonteius Capiton, who offered him three lads 
from Clazomene for Eunice, wished, boweyes to buy her 

too cheap. — an 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ext morning Petronius had hardly finished dressing him- — 
self in his unctorium, when Vinicius, calledby Tiresias arrived. — 
es knew already that no news came from the gates, and — 
at information instead of delighting him, as a proof that, — 
ja is still in the city, oppressed him more for he began ~ 
ppose that Ursus might have carried her out of the city — 
ediately after the capture, before the slaves of Petronius- 
egan to watch at the gates. It is true that in autumn, 
n the- days became shorter, the:gates weny closed early, 
they were also opened for those departing, the number 
vhich- was at times considerable. One also could“get bë 
the wails by other means, which for instance, 
nted to escape from the city knew well. 
though Vinicius sent out his men to all the oa 


dae to he” provinces, to the vigils in the smaller towns, 
Sih announcements of a pair of fugitive slaves, with an ex 
- aci description of Ursus and Lygia, and with the promise of 
reward for their capture. It was doubtful, however, if that | £ 
pursuit can reach them,'and even should it reach them, — 
‘whether the local authorities will feel in the right to stop the 
fugitives at the private request of Vinicius not certified by- the — 
-~ pretor. And for such an acknowledgment there was no- 
time. On his part, Vipicius, for the whole day before, 
looked for Lygia, disguised as a slave, in all the lanes of the — 
city; he was. unable, however, to find the slightest trace or- 
indication. He saw Aulus’ men, but they also seemed to 
-look for something, and this confirmed him in the belief 
- that it was not the Auluses who intercepted her, and that ; 
- they also do not know what happened to her. fee 
-So when Tiresias announced to him that there is a man 
“who undertakes to find her, he hastened with all speed- to 
Petronius’ house, and having barely saluted him, Pepan í 
-quëstion him about that man. 
“ We will see him right away,” said Petronius. “He is an 
‘acquaintance ‘of Eunice, who wiil come this moment to 
arrange the folds of my toga and who will give us nearer 
~ information concerning him.” \ = 
“ The one that yesterday thou wished to present to me es 
“ That one thou didst- reject yesterday, for which to tell — 
the truth I am grateful to thee, for she is the best vestiplica 
-in the whole city. ’ = 
© And in fact the vestiplica entered almost before he 
-ceased to speak, and taking the toga which lay on a chair 
inlaid with ivory, unfolded it to throw it over Petronius’ 
- shoulder. She had a bright face, and joy shone in her eyes. 
Petronius looked at her and she seemed very beautiful to — 
him. After awhile, when having wrapped him in the toga, 
-she began. to arrange it, bending at moments to lengthen the 
folds, he saw that her arms have the most wonderful shade 
“of-a pale rose, and also the breast and shoulders were trans 
‘parent as mother-of-pearl or alabaster. 
A Eunice,” he said, “has that man whom thou men 
oned yesterday to Tiresias arrived Ee 
“Yes, lord.” : SF = 
“What i is aa name t nee 


` 


ovovapis 


“Whoi is he?” z : ESS 
“A physician, a sage, a fortune teller who ‘knows flow to 

read human fates and predict the future.” : = 

“Has he predicted the future to thee, too?” 

A deep blush appeared on Eunice’s face. and made even — 
-her ears and neck rosy. : 

‘Yes lord.” 3 

~- “What has he predicted to thee? ” “That pain and hap” 

pines will meet me.’ = 

-1 The pain met thee yesterday from the hand of- Tiresias, 

: ‘consequently happiness also ought to come. : 

~ “It came already, lord.” 


“What?” 
~ And she whispered in a low voice; “I remained.” 

~- Petronius placed the palm of his hand on her golden : 
SS head: 5 
-11 Thou hast arranged the folds well to-day and-I am sat- 
isfied with thee, Eunice. ” Under that touch her eyes in one — 
‘moment covered with the mist of happiness and her breast 
-began to heave quickly. z 
— But Petronius with Vinicius passed to the atrium where 
they were awaited by Chilo Chilonides, who seeing them 
made a low bow. A smile came on Petronius lips at the 
upposition he made yesterday that that man can be Eunice’s © 
over. The man who stood before him could be nobody’s: 
over. In this strange figure there was something nasty and — 
diculous. He was not old, in his sluttish beard and curly — 
ift of hair only here and there shone a gray hair. He had ` 
a hollow stomach, stooping back, so that at the first cast of 
the eye he seemed to be humpbacked and above that hump 
e.a large head with a monkey and at the same time foxy 
e and a penetrating look. His yellowish complexion : 
s checkered with pimples and the nose covered completely - 
h them might indicate the love for the bottle. The neg- — 
d dress composed of a dark tunic, woven of goat-wool, ~ 
| a mantle full of holes of a similar material proved a 
eal or simulated poverty. At the sight of him the Terzytes — 
Homer came to Petronius’ ‘mind, so ee with a we 

hand to his bow, he said: = 
e greeted, divine Terzytes! How are thy batches, = 
ich. Ulysses, made. thee under Troy, an what 1 is he hii 

oing on the Elysian fields?” SS 


Pe atta 


eae “Noble Da 3 ad Chilo Chħonides the wisest | 
~ the ‘dead, Ulysses, sends through me to the wisest of the 
_ living, Petronius, greetings, and the request to cover with 
anew mantle my botches.” 
“By Hecate Triformis!” exclaimed Petronius, “the - -an- SN 
 swer is worthy of a mantle . 2 = 
-- But the further conversation was matcmupted by the 
F impatient Vinicius, who asked directly : 
- “Dost thou know exactly wbat thou art daok. 
“When two familie” in two magnificent houses speak of 
nothing else, and with them the half of Rome is repeating, — 
it is not difficult to know answered Chilo. The night 
before last one intercepted:a maiden reared in the house of- 
Aulus Plautius, by name of Lygia, or rather Callina, whom - 
thy slaves, 0 Lord, were conducting from Caesar’s palace to - 
thy “insula,” and I undertake to find her in the city; or. 
if, which is little probable, she left the city, to show thee,- 
noble tribune, where she escaped, and where she has 
hidden,” See > 
“Well,” answered Vinicius, who was pleased by -tł 
- accuracy of the answer, “What means hast thou for that?” 
- -Chilo smiled slyly: — “ ~ Thou possessest the means, lord. 
Ihave only the wisdom. ” 
Petronius also smiled, for he was entirely satisfied with 
his guest. 
“ That man can find the girl,” he thought. s 
Rees Meanwhile Vinicius frowned with his knit brows, an 
~ said: 5 
=~ “Wretch ! if thou deceiveth me for gain I will order © 
kill thee with sticks.” 
_ “lama philosopher, lord, and a philosopher cannot $ 
-covetous for gain, especially for such which thou magna 
 imously-offerest.” 
“Ah, thou art a philosopher?” asked Petronius. “Eu 
< nice told me that thou art a physician and a fortune- telle 
~ Whence dost thou know Eunice ?” À 
dl She was coming to me for advice, for my fame struck 


‘What advice did she want ?” =a 
~~ For love, lord.She wished to be cured front an ul 

ted love.” = 

And dids t thou cure her? = SS 


“I did more, lord, for 1 gave TA an annie which secures = 
3 procity. Tn Paphos, ` on Cyprus, there is a temple, 0= 
= Jord, in. which is preserved a girdle of Venus. I gave her 
~ two threads of that girdle enclosed in an almond shell. ” 
-_ “And thou didst make her to pay thee well ?” 
<“ One can never pay enough for reciprocity, and I, who 
have not two fingers on my right hand, am collecting money — 

. buy a slave-copyist. who should copy my thoughts and 
preserve my wisdom for the world.” : 
-“ To what dost thou belong, divine sage ?” 

‘J am a cynic, lord, for I have a mantle full of holes ; 1 

am a stoic, for I bear poverty patiently, and lam a peri- 

patetic for not owning a litter. I go on foot from one- 

-wine-merchant to another, and on the he teach those who : 

‘promise to-pay for the pitcher.” 

“But by the pitcher thou becomest a faerie TS 

- Heraclitùs said. | * Everything flows, and canst thou deny 

lat wine is a fluid ? ” = 

1 < And he declared that the fire is a divinity, but" that 

vinity i is ablaze on thy nose.’ 

`1 “And the divine Diogenes from Apollonia declared that 

ir is the essence of things, and the warmer the air is the 

ore perfect beings: it creates, and from the warmest air the: 
souls of sages. are created. And since cool comes in autumn, — 

Ergo, a real sage, ought to warm his soul with wine. For 

ou equally canst not deny, lord, that a pitcher of even ` 

watery wine from Capua or Telesia does not bear warmth. 

throughout all the bones of the perishable human body.” 

~ “Chilo Chilonldes, where is thy fatherland ?”” 

“Above the Pontus Euxine. I came from Mesembria.” 

* * Chilo, thou art great ! LS 

“And misjudged,” melancholically added the sage. 

imicius again became impatient. In view of the hope 

ch was gleaming before him, he would wish that Chilo 

ould ‘at once start on the expedition, and the whole con- 

srsation seemed to him only a useless wasting of time, for 2 
ch hewas angry at Petronius. 3 

“When wilt thou begin t the researches ` ?” he said, address 

the Greek. ie 

TE liave commenced them e 


answered Chil 


“and know ‘that should thy garter be lost, I would be bl 
__ find it on the one who picked it up on the street.” = 
“ Hast thou ever been used for similar : services Ea 
Petronius. : 
~The Greek raised his eyes toward heaven. 
~-!! One values to-day too low the virtue and wisdom that 
: even a philosopher should not be forced to seek other means — 
-of living.” ae 
11 What are thine ?” ; 
1 To know everything, and serve ‘those with news who 
~ need it.* 
~ “And who pays for it 1” = 
“ Oh, lord, I must buy a copyist. Otherwise my wisdo 
will die together with me.’ 
— “Tf thou hast not hitherto collected enough money for 
whole mantle, thy merits must not be eminent." ae: 
“My modesty hinders me to expose them. But think, = 
lord, that to- -day there are not such benefactors as were — 
before, and to whom to cover the merit with gold it was as 
== agreeable as to swallow an oyster of Puteoli. Not the 
“merits of mine, but the human gratitude is small. Some- 
-timés when a valuable slave runs away, who will find him 
if not the only son of my father ? When inscription against 
-- Poppsea will appear on the walls, who will point out the per- 
petrators ? Who will discover at the’ booksellers a verse 
-~ against Caesar ? Who will report what is spoken in the houses — 
> of senators and knights ? Who carries letters which one 
does not wish to confide to slaves ? Who listens to news at 
‘the doors of barbers ? For whom have the wine merchani 
and bakers no secrets ? Whom do the slaves trust ? Who 
-can see through and through every house from the atrium: 
6 the garden? Who knows all the streets, lanes, lurking 
places ? Who knows what is spoken in the termas, in ‘the 
circus, in the markets, in the schools of the lanists, in the 
-sheds of the slave-dealers, and even m “the arenarias ?” 
: By gods! enough! noble sage” exclaimed Petronius, 


1? z 


nopi] We wished to know who thoirart and we know! 


aie Vinicius was i for he- thought that this man ~ 


“What kind?” asked vA with a > = 
-The Greek held out his palm, and with the other made 
the- gesture of counting money. ‘! Such are the times to- | 
day, Lord,” he said with a sigh. 


EG 


“1 So thou wilt be an ass, then, ” said Petronius, * < who is 
carrying a fortress with the aid of bags of gold.” 
=~“ | am only a poor philosopher, lord”. answered - Chilo 2 
~ with humility. ES 
= Vinicius threw him a purse which the Greek caught in the - 
~air, though he really lacked two fingers of his right hand. 
= Then he lifted his head and said: 
~ “Lord, I know more already than thou expectest. I- 
-know that it was not the Auluses who captured Lygia, for I 
= ‘spoke with their servants. I know that she is not in’ the 
~ Palatine, where all are occupied with the sickness of the lit- 
tle Augusta, and maybe I am conjecturing why you prefer: 

__ to seek for the girl with my aid, instead of that of vigils aud 
~ Caesar's soldiers; I know that a servant from the same coun- —— 
try she is from, facilitated her escape. He could find no — 
aid from slaves, for the slaves who all stand together, would 
‘not help him against thy slaves. Only his co-believers could — 
help him.”  — - 
“Dost hear, Vinicius?” interrupted Beronig, s did nor = 
tell thee the same word by word?” S Toa 
“This is an honor for me,” said Chilo. “The mada ; 
rd, infallibly worships the same divinity that does the most- 
virtuous of genuine Roman woman, that genuine malrona — 
olata, Pomponia. I also heard this, that Pomponia was — 
ied in the house for confessing some strange divinities. I 
could not, however, find out from her servants, what is that 
r and how are its worshipers called. If I could 
w: that, I would: proceed to them, and become the most ~ 
S: “among them and gain their confidence. But ‘thou, — 
, who, T also know, hast spent a dozen or so of days in = 
ouse of the noble Aulus, canst fou not Soe me some ` 
mation. concerning it?” = 
T can not, ” said Vinicius. “You have Ta me ne 
JUs- tunes, noble -lords, and I answered to these- 


ae not seen them n among each other. ay, S 

comprehensible for them alone?” : 

SONS 2 ees Walt! = el Saw. once | : 

that Lygia sketched a fish on the sand.” 

- “A fish? Aa! Ooo! Has she done that once or several 

times?” : E 

“Once.” : 
~=“ * And art thou sure, lord; that she sketched... 

fish?” 5 

“ Yes, itis so!” answered Vinicius, with roused curiosity. 

“ Dost thou divine what that signifies?” 

<“ Jf I divine! . ? exclaimed Chilo, and bovine 

-in sign of farewell, he added: = 
‘! May fortune scatter on you equally. all gifts, august 
~ lords!” : 
“Command: that a mantle be given to thee!” saidPetroni- 
us s to him on the way. 
“ Ulysses offers to thee thanks for Thersytes,” answered z 

the Greek. And bowing again, he went out. 

“What wilt thou say of that noble sage?” asked Petr 
nius of Vinicius. 

“J will say that he will find Lygia! ” exclaimed Vinicius 
with joy; “but I will also say that should à dominion of 

rogues exist, he could be a king in that dominion. ’ 

“Undoubtedly. I must make a- nearer acquaintance 
with that stoic, but meanwhile I will order to fumigate the 
se atrium after him. ’ 

But Chilo Chilonides, wrapping himself with a new mal 
“tle, tossed under its folds the purse received from Vinicius, 
-and rejoiced equally with its weight. as with the soun 
Walking slowly and looking back to see. if they were not 
_ looking at him from Petronius” house, and passing | the por- 
- tico of Livia, he turned to Subura. ` 
“JT must go to Sporus,’he spoke. to himself, “and let 
-flow some of Fortuna’s wine. I have finally found what 
have sought for so long. The young one is passionat 
lavish, like the: mines of Cyprus, and he would be ready- 
ve half of his fortune for that Lygian linnet. Yes, o1 
ke this I havè sought for a long time. One must, hc 
-very careful with him, for his frowning do 
anything good. Ah! wolf- bitches rule the worl 
Id be less-afraid of that | Petronius 


le? Hal de sketched thee a fish on the ‘sand? 7 a 
ow what that signifies may I choke myself with a piece of 
goat-cheese! But I will know! But, since the fishes live 
ider the water, and the searching under the water is more 
difficult than on land, ergo; he will pay me for that fish sep- — 
arately. One purse more like this, and I would be able to- 
| cast away the beggar wallets and buy a slave. . == But. = 
what wouldst thou say, Chilo, if I would advise thee to buy- - 
nota male but a female slave? . ._ -1 know thee! . = 
[ am sure thou wouldst consent! ... If she were 
beautiful, as, f..r instance, Eunice, thou wouldst thyself 
grow young bj’ her, and at the same time wouldst have an 
honest and sure income from her. I sold that poor Eunice : 
wo threads from my own old mantle. She is foolish, but — 
should Petronius give her to me, I would accent her ceas 
Yes, yes, Chilo, son of Chilonides. . Thou hast- lost 
y father and mother! . — .. Thou art an.orphan, so — > 
uy thee for consolation even a female slave. It is - 
true that she -must live somewhere, so Vinicius willrent — 
her a dwelling in which thou too wilt also take shelter. 
She must dress herself so, Vinicius will pay for her ap- - 
rel; and she must- eat, hence he will feed her. Oh, - 
Š “difficult this- life is !. Where are the times in which — 
yr an obolus one could get so many “beans with bacon-as one — 
uld hold in both hands, ‘or a piece of goat’s-gut filled with 
ood and as long as the arm of a twelve year old lad ?... 
But here is that thief Sporus !-In the wine-shop it is. s the = 
siest to find out something.’- = 
Thus speaking he entered the wine shop and sidered: eas 
her of “dark” for himself, but seeing the distrustful — 
ance of the inn-keeper he picked a gold coin out of ae = 
and putting it on the table said : 
porus, I- have worked to-day with Seneca from daw 
jon, and this i is with what my friend presented me- on 


ound eyes of Sporus- at this sight became rouge 
nd wine was soon before Chilo, who Posie a 
‘it sketched a fish on the table and said : 
know what that Siemities AE 


“wine. that a a fis! Tighe b be found in it. This is 
which, in the tongue of the philosophers, means: 
-of the Fortune.’ If thou shouldst divine it, a ‘thou 
~ too wouldst make a fortune. Honor philosophy, I tell thee, 
-for otherwise I will change my wine-room, which my per- 
-sonal friend, Petronius, is persuading 1 me to do for a oig 


ae CHAPTER XIV. eae 

~ During the next few days Chilo did not appear. Vinicius, 
-from the time he had learned of Acte that Lygia love 
- him, was a hundred times more anxious to find her, and he 
-commenced a search on tris own account, not at that time 

being able to go for assistance to Ctesar, who was worried on 
- account. of the little Augusta. And no sacrifices in the 
temples, prayers or votives helped her, ‘nor did the scien 
phj'sicians or all the witchcraft to which they ‘went “in 
xtremity. 
~~ After a week the child died. Mourning fell on fee court 
-and on Rome. Ceesar, who at the birth of the child was 
going mad from joy, was going mad now from despair, ani 
closeting himself in his apartments, refused food for- two 
days, a.nd although the palace swarmed with senators and 
-~ Augustinians, who had hastened thither with signs of sorro 
~and sympathy, he would not see anybody. The -sena 
assembled in extraordinary session, at which the. dead child 
was proclaimed a goddess. It was decided to erect a temple 
‘for her and establish a separate priesthood therein. In oth 
temples new sacrifices were laid in honor of the deceas 
hild ; statues of her were cast from precious metals, and 
e funeral was one endless solemnity, at which the peop 
mired the excessive marks of grief which Ctesar showe 
y wept with him, stretched forth their hands for gift 
above — all, amused themselves- with the uncomm 
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nt. The physicians, thus enabled to justify the inef- 
ciency of their efforts, sustained the statement, as did — 
-the priests, whose offerings proved to be powerless, the 
-charmers who were trembling for their lives, and even the 
people. Petronius was now glad that Lygia ran away, since 
-Jie wished no evil to Aulus, but still wished good to himself 
and Vinicius; therefore, when the cypress which was set before 
“the Palatine as a sign of mourning was removed, he went to 
the reception prepared for the senators and Augustinians, to 
vince himself how far Nero lent his ear to the reports of — 
“spells, and to prevent the consequences which might arise 
from this. 
: - Knowing Nero, he supposed too that, though he does not — 
selieve in charms, will feign that he believes, so as to de- - 
ceive his own pain, and to avenge himself on someone, and 
finally- to obviate the supposition that the gods are beginning 
to punish him for crimes. Petronius did not think that 
-Caesar could really and deeply love even his own child, and 
though vehement in his love, Petronius felt certain that- he — 
xXaggerated his suffering. ‘And he was not mistaken. 
ero listened to the consolations of the.senators and knights i 
jith a stony face, with eyes fixed on one point, and it was 
vident that if he really suffered, he was at the same time 
inking what impression his pain was making on those — 
‘present; he posed as Niobe and gave an exhibition of par- _ 
sntal: sorrow as an actor on the stage. He could not even — 
old out in his silent and as if petrified grief, for at times 
> ‘would make gestures as if pawing dust of the earth on his- 
lead, and at moments he groaned dully; but catching sight = 
of Petronius. he sprang up and cried with a tragic voice so — 
t all those present should be enabled to hear him: i 
* Eheu ! Thou art guilty of her death I It is at thy ad- SK 
ice that -an evil spirit entered into these walls, and — 
h one look sucked the life out of her breast I we “to 


s “raising his voice more and more, he aac into 


f oS but Petronius in the very same moment 


= od R T ‘said. ~o pum Rome and the W 

_ from pain, but preserve us thy voice!” 
Those present became amazed, and so was Nero for a mo- 
-` ment; Petronius alone was unmoved; he knew well enough 
-what he was doing. He had in his mind that Terpnos and 
- Diodor had a direct order to close Caesar’s mouth whenever ; 
~ he would raise his voice and expose it to any harm. 
“ Caesar,” he continued with the same gravity and sorrow, 
we have suffered an immeasurable loss, may: at least this 

treasure of consolation remain to us I” = 

Nero’s face quivered, and a moment later tears poured 
from his eyes. All at once he rested his hands on Petronius’ 
shoulders, and placing his head on his bosom, began to re- - 
“peat, through his sobs: = 

> “Thou alone of all hast thought of that, Petronius; hou = 
~ alone.” — 
~~ Tygellinus turned yellow a envy; but Petronius spoke: 
“ Go to Ancium ! there she came to the world; there joy : 
-flowed on thee; there also will flow alleviation. May the sea-~ 
-air-refresh thy ‘divine throat; may thy breast breathe the salt 
dampness. We, devoted, will follow thee everywhere, and 
‘when we soothe thy pain with friendship, OU wilt soothe 
-us with a song.” = 
“Yes,” said Nero, sorrowfully; I will write a hymn t to 
her honor and compose music for it.” 
‘* And after that thou wilt seek the warm sun in Bajae- 
« And after that forgetfulness in Greece.” 
- “Jn the fatherland of poetry and song !” 

And the stony, gloomy state of mind passed away y grad- 
“ually as clouds covering the sun, and instead a conversatio 
began, which, though full of sadness, -was also full of pro- 
-jects for the future, touching on journeys, artistic appear- 

-~ ances, and even receptions required by the announced arrival 
of ‘Tyrydates, king of Armenia. Tygellinus tried, it is true, 
to continue to mention of eñchantments, but Sens: au 
“sure of victory, took up the challenge directly : 

‘Tygellinus,” he said, - “dost thou think that enchant 
ents can hurt gods ?” 
- “Caesar, himself, spoke of them,’ “answered the collie 
‘Painspoke, not Caesar, but what dost thou: think 


le 


= 
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‘So wouldst Dn deny the divinity “af Caa and his 
family PSS a 

: “Peractum est I” muttered Epryus Standing close by, : 
Marcellus repeating the shout which the people gave when a- 
gladiator on the arena was struck at one blow so that he 
needed no other. = 
‘Tygellinus gnawed his anger within. Fino Between 
m and Petronius rivalry in regard to Nero had long existed. 
Tygellinus had this superiority, that Nero made Tittle = 
‘ceremony, or none at all, in his presence. Hitherto, Petro- 
nius, when they met with each other, always overcame him. ` 

` And so it happened now. Tygellinus became silent and 
“only set down in his mind those senators and knights who, 
the moment Petronius withdrew into the depth of the hail, 
surrounded him at once, thinking that after what had hap- 
ened he would certainly be the first favorite of Caesar. 

~~ Petronius, after leaving the palace, went to Vinicius and 
telling him of the clash with Caesar and Tygellinus, said : : 
-_ “ Į have not only turned away the danger from A ulus, — 
-Placius and Pompania, and-at the same time from us both, = 
but even from Lygia, whom no one would seek for the rea- 
-son that.I persuaded that copper-bearded monkey to go to- 
.ucium and from there to Neapolis or Bajae. And lie will 
-g0, for hitherto he did not dare to appear in Rome publicly 
in a theatre, and I know that long ago he has had the inten- _ 
ion of appearing in Neapolis (Naples). After that he is — 
reaming of Greece, where he wishes to sing in all the more 
important cities, and afterwards to make a triumphal entry- 
to Rome, together with all the wreathes which the ‘Grse- — 
ali? will * offer him. During that time we w'ill be able to - 
k for Lygia freely and to hide her safely. And now, ` 
as our noble philosopher made his appearance yet ?” Z 
“Thy noble philosopher is a swindler. No ! He did not A 
up and will do so no more.” “And I have better- 3 
, if not of his honesty, at least of his sense. He`- 
nce drawn -blood from thy purse, and he will come if — 
fo draw it a second time.” ; 


et him beware that I don't draw blood from him.” ; 
Do not do that; have patience with him till thou ar 
vinced- of his treachery. Do not- give -| him an. 


ings thee sure information. Dost thou also. 


: “andertake ce somedhinge on a own \ account?" © “ “Two of my 
_freedmen, Nimfidius and Demas seek for her at the head 0 
several dozens of men. The slaves who find her have their 

_ liberty promised-to: them. Besides, I have sent special mes- ~ 

a Sengers over all the roads leading to Rome to inquire at all- 

-the inns about the Lygian and the maiden. I am myself 2 

running through the city day and night, counting on ‘some = 

happy chance.” : 

1 ‘Whatever thou mayest discover, inform me, for I have 

to go to Ancium.,” 

“All right.” 

1 ‘And if some morning on awakening thou wilt tell thy- a 
self that it is not worth while to torment oneself for a girl; — 
-and have so much trouble because of her, then come to 

- Ancium. There will be no lack of women nor amusement. 

Vinicius began to pace up and down with quick ae = 
while Petronius looked at him for some time and finally’ said :— 

“ Tell me sincerely—not as a hotspur who endeavors to- 
‘make himself believe something, and who excites himself, — 

~ but like a reasonable man who answers a friend. Dost hol: 
-care âs much as ever for that Lygia? 3 
~ Vinicius stopped for a while and looked at Petronius as 
if he had never seen him before, and then began to walk — 
"again. It was evident that he was restraining himself. es 
Finally from a feeling of his own helplessness, sorrow and- 
- anger from unsurmountable yearning, the tears gathered in 
- his eyes, which spoke stronger to Petronius than the most. = 
~ eloquent words. So meditating fora moment he said: 
— “It is not Atlas who bears the world on his shoulders, 
— but a woman and she sometimes: plays with it as with. 
ball.” 
= “Yes!” said Vinicius, and they began to Tke farewell 
from each other. But at that moment a slave announced 
‘that “Chilo Chilonides is waiting in the antechamber and 
begs to be admitted to the presence of the lord.” Vinicius — 
rdéred the slave to let him in immediately while Petroni 
aid: - 
“ Ila! did I not tell thee. By Hercules! Only keep th 
almness; otherwise he will rule thee, not thou him.” : 


hole world, font the pillars of ferii: to ‘the fomen of 
Arsacidie.” 

“Be greeted, law giver of virtue and wisdom!” ane 
etronius. But Vinicius asked with feigned calmness: 

“What dost thou bring?” 

‘The first time I brought thee, lord, hope; at present i 
ring thee certainty that the.maiden will be found.” 

- “That means that thou hast not yet found her?” 

-“ Yes, lord, but I found out what the sign means which 
she made thee. I know who the people are who captured 
“her, and I know among the worshipers of what deity - ‘we 


— Vinicius started up from the chair on which he sat, re 
Petronius placed his hand on his shoulder, and turning to 


+“ Art thou positively sure, lord, that the maiden sketched 
a fish on the sand?” 
“Tam!”-burst forth Vinicius. A 
-H Then she is a Christian, and Christians have intercepted 
her. ” A moment of silence followed; s 
<“ Listen, Chilo, ” finally said Petronius: !! My relative has 
estined’ for thee a considerable sum of money for finding ` 
the girl, but a no less amount of rods if thou wishestto- 
swindle him. In the first instance thou wilt buy- not one- 
ut three copyists; in the other, the philosophy. of all the — 
seven sages ‘with addition of thy own will not suffice thee - 
or the healing salve. ’ 
“< The maiden is a Christian” dd the Greek. ¢ i 
‘Bethink thyself Chilo. Thou art not a stupid man! - 
‘know that Junia Sylana together with Calvia Cryspin- 
la accused Pomponia Graesina of confessing the Christian- 
erstition, but we also know that the domestic court ~ 
cquitted - her of that charge. Wouldst thou wish now. to 
S “it again? Wouldst thou wish to make us believe that 
C UES and with her Lygia can belong to the enemies. of 


and then: Se “Lord, aE in Greek the follo 
- sentence: ‘Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. ee 
: “Well, I am pronouncing them. What of that 2” 
< ‘And now take the first letters of every one of these words. 
-and put them so that they make one word.” ae 

_ “Fish!” said Petronius with astonishment. : Se 
ae ‘That i is why the fish became the symbol of the Christ- = 
- ians, ” answered Chilo proudly. 


“A moment of silence followed. -There was, Towa. a 
something so- striking in the arguments of the Greek, that =e 
~ both friends could not conceal their amazement. Š 
=“ Vinicius,” asked Petronius, “art thou not mistaken, and 

did Lygia really sketch thee a fish 2” oe 
“By all the subterranean gods, one may go mad,” cried 
= the young man with excitement. “If she would sketch me < 
— a bird I would have said ‘a bird. °” se 
: <“ So she is a Christian, ’ * repeated-Chilo. A 
= * * That means that Pomponia and Lygia are poisoning. the ae 

< wells, murdering children captured on the street, and give — 
-themselves up to profligacy. ” ES 
‘Nonsense ! Thou, Vinicius, wert a in “their house, z 
2 I know enough of Aulus and Pomponia, and even of 
~ Lygia, to be able to say: “ Stupidity and calumny !” If the - 
~ fish is the emblem of the Christians, which it is really diffi- — 
~ cult to deny, and if they are Christians, then by Proserpina, z 
- evidently the Christians are not what we take them for.” -= = 
<- “Thou speakest like Socrates, lord,” answered Chilo. 
Who has ever scrutinized a Christian ? Who has learned - 
their teaching ? When I wandered three years ago from 3 
Neopolin here to Rome (oh, why did I not remain there !), a 
man, a-physician joined me, by the name of Glaucos, of — 
whom it was said that he was a Christian, and in spite of 
at I convinced myself that he was a good- and n 
man. š 
“Was it not from this Toa man 1 thou hašt now found 
ut what a fish signifies?” 
“Alas, lord! On the way, : in an inn, obod thrust 
knife into the honest se man, and-his wife and child Were 
, lost 


ene 


How is that? Hast Hou become a Cina? —— 
ince yesterday, lord! since yesterday! Sec, what a 
ower there is in it! and in a few days I will be the most 
rdent of the ardent, so that they will admit me to all of 
heir secrets, and when they admit me, I will know where 
maiden is. Maj’ be that then my Christianity will pay 

e better than my philosophy. I have also made a vow to 
Mercury, that if he will help me to find the maiden, 1 will — 

ffer him two heifers of equal years and size, and the horns- 

f which T will order gilded. ” 2A 

“So thy Christianity of yesterday, and thy former phil 

sophy, allow thee to believe in Mercury?” 
eel always believe in that in which I must believe, and ~ 
this is mj’ philosophy, which ought to please, especially ; 
Mercuiy. Unfortunately you know, lord, what a suspicious -+ 
god he is. He does not trust to promises of even unimpeach- 
ble philosophers, and he would probably prefer to get the 
-heifers in advance—and' meanwhile this is an enormous ex- — 
pense. Not everybody is Seneca, and I cannot afford to ‘do - 
this. However, should the noble Vinicius wish to give x 
£ something on account of that sum which he promised.. . 

- 1“ Not an obolus, Chilon!” said Petronius, !! not an obolus ! 
mágnanimity of Vinicius will surpass even thy expecta- 
ons, but only when Lygia shall be found, that is when 
jou- wilt show us her hiding-place. “Mercury must. trust 
thee those two heifers, though I don’t wonder that he has — 
ot. the inclination to do so, and in this I recognize fe 


Listen to me, worthy lords. The discover}- I made is ao 
at one, for though I have not found the maiden hitherto, — 
found the way in which one must seek her. You have sent- 
freedmen and- slaves all over the whole city and province, 

did any one of them give you any indication ? No tI _ 
gave one. And I will tell you more. Among your - 
es there may be Christians of whom you know nothing, — 
that Superstition has already spread hoe ae and 3 


i and ae to Eunice, and thou, T noble Vini- 
Al ounce that Iam selling theé a salve which as re 


- trust me, aid Acie ‘that whatever T receive in advance W 
be for me only an encouragement, for I will always expe 
` more, and will have the greater certainty that the promised : 
. R, will not fail me. Ah, yes ! : 
z ! “As a philosopher, I despise money, fhovek neither Seneca, 
: “nor even Muromius or Cornatus despise it, who however did — 
-not lose their fingers in someone’s defense, and who. can — 
~ themselves write and leave their names to posterity; but be 3 
- sides the slave which I intend to buy and besides Mercury, — 
- to:whom T promised the heifers (and you know how the cat- 
tle rose in. price), the search itself involves much expense. — 
~ Only listen patiently: In the last few days my feet have — 
become sore from constant walking. I visited wine-shops — 
to. talk with people ; cakers, butchers, those selling oil, and. 
_ fishermen. I ran through all fhe streets and lanes; I- was 
- in-the hiding places of escaped slaves; I lost nearly a hun- 
- dred _ases playing mora; I was in laundries, in drying-lofts, 
-and chop-houses; I-saw mule-drivers and carvers; I have — 
seen people who cure our bladders and pull teeth; I spoke 
-with venders: of dried figs; I was in cemeteries, and do you 
igw what for? ; 
-“ * Why, to sketch the fie look A in the i eyes, an 
Jisten to what- they would say to that sign. For a long 
- time I could not preceive anything,’ till once I saw an old 
slave near a fountain, who drew water with buckets and was 
weeping. Approaching then to him, I asked him for the 
cause of the tears. To that, when we seated ourselves 
the steps of the fountain, he answered that for his whole 
— life he collected sestertium by sestertium to buy free a be- 
~ loved son, but his master, a certain Pausa, when he saw the 
money, took it aw'ay and kept the son in slavery.‘ And- 
I am weeping, ° spoke the old man— ‘forthough I: repeal 
“Jet the will of God be done!” I cannot, poor sinner that I 
am, stop the tears.” Then as if touched by foreboding, 
moistening my. fingers in the water, I sketched him a fish, 
d he answered: “My hope is also i in Christ. ? And Ie 
ked him : - -* Didst thou recognize me bj" the sign ? > 
id; ‘ So it is, and my peace be with thee. Then E- 
gan to ply him with questions, and the honest fellc 
me everything. ‘His master, that — Pausa, is- himse 


rybrus to Rome, stones which the slaves and hired mel 
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nload ian the ru« and carry to ae being ered 7 
-the night time, so as not to hamper the movement on the - 
‘streets during the day. Among them many Christians are — 
~ working, and his son also, but as that is a work beyond 
~ Strength, that is the reason why he wished' to buy him free. 
~ But Pausa preferred to keep the money and the slave. - 
~ Thus speaking he began to weep again, and I mingled my — 
, tears with his, which was easy for me to do on account of 
: “my kindness of heart and the shooting pains in my feet, — 
which I got from excessive walking. I also began to com- — 
plain’that having come from Neapolis a few days ago,- 
know. nobody of the brotherhood; I didn’t know where they- 
~ were assembling to pray. He was astonished that Christians 
of Neapolis did not give me letters to the Roman brothers, — 
but I told him they were stolen from me on the way. Thèn 
he told me to come at night to the river, and lie would make 
me acquainted with the brothers, who would bring me to 
the- house of prayer, and to the elders who rule the Chris- 
tian community. Hearing this, I was so rejoiced: that I- 
gave him the sum necessary to buj" out the son,—in the- 
hope that the magnificent Vinicius would return it to me- 
doubly.” - 
“Chilo,” interrupted Petronius, < “n. thy narrative. lie is 
swimming on the surface of the froth like oil on the water. — 
Thou hast brought important news; that I don’t deny. I 
assert even that a great step has been taken toward the find-  — 
ing of Lygia, but do not cover thy news with lies. What is — 
the name of that old man of- whom thou hast learned that- 
hristians recognize each other through the sign of a fish P- 
‘ Burycius, lord..Poor, unhappy old man ! He reminded a 
of G-laucus, the ‘physician, whom. I defended against 
ers, and he touched me chiefly by this.” Se 
< I believe that thou hast become acquainted with him- : 
that- thou- wilt be able to profit by that acquaintance, = 
iou hast given him no money. Thou hast given him 
: - Dost understand me ? -Thou hast given l 


dipende and useful, for think, 0 lord, “how ould he: 
~-win for me at once all the Christians, what access would he 
‘open to them, and what confidence would he rouse in them! 
-~ “True”—said Petronius—‘“and thou canst do this.” 
- “J will soon be able to do this ?” ee 
Be “Petronius turned to Vinicius: “Commanded that five 
thousand sestertia be given to him, but in soul, in mind. ”— 
- But Vinicius said. ae 
“I will give thee a lad who will bring that necessary sum, 
but thou tell Eurycius that the lad is thy slave and thou 
wilt count out the money to the old man m his presence’ — 
But since thou hast brought important news, thou wilt 
receive the same for thyself. Come this evening for the lad _ 
and money.” : Se 
1! < That is a real Caesar, ” said Chilo. * ‘ Thou wilt allow, 
lord, that I dedicate my work to thee, but thou wilt also — 
allow that I come to-night only for the money, for Eurycius — 
‘told me that all the rafts were unloaded already, and new ~ 
` ones will be hauled from Oslia in a few days. Peace be with — 
ou ! Thus Christians take farewell from each other `... I 
will buy a female slave, that is—I wanted to say—a male- 
= Slave. The fishes are ae on a bait and the Christians on 
~afish ! Pax vobiscum1....paxI.,.. pax Lo. CES 


CHAPTER XV. 


% etronius to Vinicius : 


- “ I send thee this letter from Aneium by a faithful slave, 
pon receipt of which, though thy hand is more accustomed 
) the sword and lance’ than the pen, I trust thou wilt 
nswer by the same messenger. without: unnecessary delay. 
eft thee upon a good trail and full of hope. I trust there- ~ 
ore, that thou hast either satisfied thy sweet desires in the © 
mbrace of Lygia, or that thou wilt satisfy them before thy 
real winter’s wind shall blow on Campania from the summits 
of Soracte. 0 my Vinicius 1 may the golden ‘goddess of 
yprus be thy master, while thou be the master of that 
ygian Aurora, who flees before the sun of love. And 
ember that marble in itself is nothing, and that it acquires 
ts real value only when the -sculptor’s hand has turned it. 
to a masterpiece. Thou be such a sculptor, carissime! 
. love is not enough, one has to know how to love and how. — 
teacli love. For the plebeians and even the animals feel 
e pleasure, but a genuine man differs from them in this, 
t he changes love into a noble art, and, admiring it, re- 
reates it in his mind, so that he satiates not only the body , 
t also the soul. Often when I think of the vanity, 
certainty and tediousness of our life, it comes to my mind, 
t, perhaps, “thou hast chosen the wiser course, and that. 
t the court of Caesar, but war and love are the only two | 
ngs for which it is worthy to be born and to live. S 
Thou hast been lucky in war, also lucky in love, and if- 
u art curious of what is going on at Caesar’s court, I 
all, inform thee of it from time to time. We are staying > 
Aneium and are nursing our heavenly voice, cherishing — 
red against Rome, and for the winter we intend to go. 
se, inorder to make 0 our hee appearance in Neapolis, 


aS will hurry from Bajae, Po Puteoli, 
‘om. | Stabia ; there: shall be no lack of Pe or. 
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A the memory “of tHe little. sein k We are still z 
Paen her. We are singing hymns of our own composi- © 
` tion, so wonderful that the sirens have concealed themselves — 
in the deepest caverns of Amphitrite from envy. The - 
olphins themselves would listen to us, if the noise of the — 
isea would not hinder them. Our sorrow as yet is not over, — 
therefore we show it to people in every form taught by the 
sculpture, careful at the same time, that our poses are beauti- ~ 
ful and notice whether the people appreciate them. Ah, 
my dear ! we shall die’as clowns and comedians. a 
All the Augustians and all the Augustian women are here, x 
not including five hundred she-asses, in whose milk Poppsea ` 
bathes herself, and ten thousand servants. At times it is 
cheerful here. Cal via Crispinilla is becoming old. It is- 
said that she implored Poppaea to be permitted to take the’ 
bath after her. Lucan slapped Nigidia on the face, suspecting — 
<- that she had an intercourse with a gladiator. Sporus lost. _ 
` his wife to Senecio playing dice, Torquatus Silanus offered 
` me four chestnut steeds which will undoubtedly win. this- 
year’s race, for Eunice. I declined the offer. I am grateful ; 
o thee that thou didst not accept her. As to Torquatus- 
‘Silanus, the poor fellow does not surmise that he is more 
of a shadow than a man. His faté is decided. And dos 
thou know what his guilt is ? He is a great-grand-son of 
the divine Augustus. There is no help for him. Such is 
our world ! FUR 
As thou art aware, we expected Tyrydates here. Mean: 5 
while, Vologeses wrote an offensive letter. As he conquered 
Armenia, he asks that it be left to him for Tyrydates ; -and 
if not, he will hold it anyway. Pure mockery 1 Therefóre 
‘we decided on war. Corbulo will receive such power “as 
y Pompeius had during the war with the pirates. There was 
` a moment, however, when Nero hesitated. He evidently 
fears the glory which Corbulo may win in case of victories. 
They even consideréd whether the chief command should not 
e entrusted to our Aulus. Poppsea, to whom the virtue ol 
omponia is evidently as'salt in the eye, opposed it. 
- Vatinius promised us some extraordinary combats of gla 
lators, which are to take place in Beneventum.: Obser 
“what cobblers aspire to in our times, “notwithstanding - 
ying: “Nesutor supra crepidum. Vitethus a descendan 
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drawn the shoe-maker’s thread ! Histrio Aliturus yesterday — 
represented Oedipus wonderfully. I asked him also, as a` 
Jew, whether the Christians and the Jews are the same. 

-He answered. that the Jewish religion is an ancient one, 

< while the Christians are the new sect, originated lately in `. 
-~ Judea. In the time of Tiberius a certain man was crucified 
= whose followers are increasing daily, and they consider him 
~ their God. It seems to me that they uo not wish to know 
any other gods, and especially ours. I do not understand 
: what harm this will do them. : 
~. Tygellinus openly manifests his hostility to me. As yet 
“he has not bested me; however, he is my superior in one 
~ thing: that he cares more for his life and is a greater 
‘scoundrel than myself, which brings him nearer to- 
Ahenobarbus. Those two will come to an understanding 
sooner or later, and then my turn will come. I do not know - 
-when this will take place, but as it must occur sometime, 

let us not bother with setting the time. One has to amuse 
himself in the meantime. Life in itself would not be bad ~ 
if it were, not for Copperbeard. Thanks to him a man 
sometimes feels aversion to himself. It is in vain to con- 

sider the struggle for his favors as a kind of a circus race, 

s some play, as some struggle, in which victory is desired 

o satisfy ambition. It is true. I often explain to,myself 
in this manner; but still at times it seems to me that I am 

a Chilo and nothing better than he. When he will cease to 
-be of any use to thee, then send him to me. I took a lik- 
ing to his edifying conversation. A greeting from me to — 
y divine Christian maiden, or rather beg her, in my name, - 
ot to be a fish for thee. Inform .me of thy health, inform 
e of thy love, know how to love, teach love, and farewell! ” 


icius to Petronius: x 
~* Lygia is still in hiding. If not for the hope that 1 ; 
hall find her, thou wouldst not receive any answer, for 
hen life disgusts one, he has no desire to write. I wanted 

convince myself whether Chilo was not cheating me, so ` 
on the same night that he came to secure the money for ~ 
urycius, I wrapped myself.in a military cloak and, unseen, ~ 
llowed him and the boy, who I sent with him. When 
ey arrived at the place, I observed them from a distance, — 
ed behind a portal column, and I convinced myself 
cius is” ‘not an invented Pees REY OF 
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`- river, in he light of torches, a ‘number l men were unload- 
ing stones from a large barge and were piling them up on 
the bank. I saw Chilo approach them and begin to converse ~ 
with an aged man, who- knelt down before him. Others: - 
~ ‘surrounded them, uttering shouts ' of admiration. Before. 
my eyes the servant gave the sack to Eurycius, who, taking — 
it, began to pray with uplifted hands, and at his side knelt~ 
-~ another man, evidently his son. Chilo said something — 
“which I could not hear, and blest those two kneeling as well — 
as the others, making a sign of a cross in the air, which is: 
evidently worshipped by them, for they all bent their knees. 
A desire possessed me to descend to them and promise i 
` three such sacks to the man who would deliver Lygia to me, 
` but I, feared lest I might spoil Chilo’s work, and after a. 
-moment of consideration I departed. 
This happened at least twelve days after thy departums 
Since then he has visited me frequently. He told me him-“ 
~ self that he has gained great influence among the Christians.. 
He says that the reason he has not yet found Lygia is on. — 
-account of the countless number of Christians in Rome;, | 
therefore they all do not know each other, neither do they — 
know all that is going on amongst them. They are also- — 
very cautious and taciturn; he assured me, however, that if — 
he only reaches the elders, whom they call presbyters, he — 
will be able to learn all the secrets from them. He had. 
learned to know a few of them already and. questioned — 
them, but carefully, lest he would arouse their suspicion 3 
and thus make the work more difficult. And, though it is 
hard to wait, and though I lack patience, I feel that he i S 3 
-right and I must wait. : 
He also learned that they have common places for pray- _ 
ers, frequently outside the city, in empty houses and even, i 
-in the sand pits. There they worship Christ, sing and feast. — 
There are many such places. Chilo supposes that Lygia 
` goes purposely to different places of worship than those fre- 
quented by Pomponia, in order that the latter, in case of an 
examination, could ‘boldly swear that she does not know o 
her refuge. The presbyters, maybe, advised this caùŭtion to 
er. When Chilo will get acquainted with those places, 
ill go there together with him, and, if the gods will per- 
me too see Lygia, I swear to thee by Re Ma t 
> she shall nor kesrane! my hands. E : 
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SA : 3 
; nk continually of ae places af | prayer. Chilo dees 
not wish me to go with him. He is afraid. But I can not 
-sit idly at home. I:shall recognize her at once even in dis- ` 
guise or veiled. They gather there at nights, but I shall 
recognize her even in the night. I would recognize her any- 
~ where by her voice and motions, I will go myself in dis- 
= guise and I shall watch everybody entering or wakling out. 
"T think of her continually, therefore I shall recognize her. ~ 
-Chilo ought to come to-morrow, and we shall go. I will 
-take weapons with me. A few of my slaves sent to the — 
_ province. returned without news. But now I am positive X 
that she is here in the city, perhaps not far away. I vis- ~ 
-ited many houses under the pretext of renting. She will be 
a hundred times better off with me, for she is now probably 
dwelling amid poverty. I shall spare her nothing. Thoii — 
~-writest that I have chosen well, but I have chosen cares and 
sorrow. We shall go first to those houses, which are in the 
‘city, then beyond the gates. Hope is born anew every — 
morning, otherwise I could not live. Thou sayest, that one — 
should know how to love. I knew how to talk of love with — 
Lygia, but now I only yearn. I wait only for Chilo, and it- 
is beyond endurance for me to stay at home. Farewell I” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Chilo, Bone did not appear for a long time. Vinicius. a 
did not know what to think. In vain he repeated to himself 
at if the researches would lead‘ to favorable results they | 
lust be accomplished slowly. His impetuous nature revolt- 
against the voice of reason. To do nothing, to await, to. 
t with folded arms, was so adverse to his nature that he 
Id not be reconciled to it. The traversing of dark alleys 
he disguise of a slave seemed to him only a deceiving of 

l ywn inactivity and he could not pacify himself to it. His | 
xperienced freedmen, whom he ordered to make independ- 
‘han Ch proved themselves to be a, hundred times less 


, passion of one e who does not smunderstad the ol impossible 
„ior the necessity of surrender. Military discipline, it is true, 
cuba his self-will to a certain degree, but at the same time 
: ct engrafted in him a conviction that every command given ` 
-< by him to his: subordinates must be fulfilled, while a long — 
` jojoum in the East, among people accustomed to a slavish 
> jbedience, only confirmed him in the belief that there were — 
no limits for his “I will.” At present, therefore, his pride. 
_ was wounded. Besides, the resistance ‘and flight of Lygia » 
was something incomprehensible for him, a ‘certain riddle — 
which in trying to solve he exhausted every means. He 
- felt that Acte told the truth and that Lygia was not indiffer- 
went’ to him. But if this were so, why did she prefer y 
-wandering and poverty to his love, to his caresses and to the- 
life in his luxurious house ? He could not answer these 
questions. He only had an indefinite idea that between him- ~ 
self and Lygia, between their ideas, and between the worth — 
of himself and Petronius and the worth of Lygia and- 
omponia Greecina, there exists some difference and some 
I nderstanding, deep as an abyss, “which can neither be 
fi lled nor evened up. Then it seemed to him that he mus 
lose’ ‘Lygia ; at this thought he lost the remnant of his judg- 
ment, which’ Petronius tried to strengthen in him. There 
were moments in which he did not know himself whether 
he loved Lygia or hated her ; he only understood that he 
must find her, and that he would prefer that the earth 
-should swallow him rather than that he should not see and 
Possess her. By the power of imagination, at times he saw 
her as distinctly as if she were standing before him ; 
‘remembered every word that he spoke to her or heard from 
her. He felt her near him ; he: felt her: upon his breast, in 
- hiş arms ; and desire possessed him like a flame. He loved 
her and summoned her. And when he thought that she- 
turn loved him, and that she could voluntarily fulfill every- 
thing that he desired of her, a deep sorrow overcame him 
nd a certain great tenderness flooded his heart like ar 
immense wave. But he also had moments in which he gre 
ale from rage and was delighted with the thoughts of th 
umiliation and tortures which he would inflict: ‘upon Lygi 
hen he-would find her—the desire not only to possess hei 
o P sess her. as a trampled slave. At the same 
“af he- would be given | the choice. sither 
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her slave or not to see herzagain, he a a to be fier 
slave. There were days when he thought of scars which a 
- whip would leave upon her rosy flesh, and at the same time`a 
-~ desire arose in him to kiss those marks. It also came to his 
- mind that he would be happy if he could kill her. 
=~ The torture, weariness, uncertainty and sorrow told upon S 
< his health, and even his beauty. He became a strict and 
jcruel master. His slaves and even his- freemen approached 
him with trembling,. and as punishments were inflicted upon 
~ them without any cause, equally cruel as groundless, they ` 
~ began to hate him secretly. He, feeling this and feeling - 
his isolation, revenged himself on them all the more. He 
~ restrained himself with Chilo alone, fearing lest he should 
` Mcease his researches, while the latter, noticing this, began to 
~ master him and grew more domineering in his demands: - 
At first-during each. visit he assured Vinicius that thé affair 
would be easily and quickly accomplished; now he began to 
invent difficulties and, though not ceasing to re ulti- 
"mate success, insisted that time was needed. 
At last he came, after long days of expectation, with his 
-face so gloomy that the young man grew pale at his sight 
and, springing up, had barely strength enough to ask him : 
RN “I She is not among the Christians ? ” 
= “On the contrary, master, answered Chilo—‘“but I 
found Glaucus, the physician, among them.” 
~ !* What art thou speaking about, and who is he ?” 
-< “ Then thou hast forgotten, master, the old man, with 
‘whom I journeyed from Neapolis to Rome and in whose de- 
fense I lost these two fingers, the loss of which prevents me 
om holding a pen in my hand. The bandits who captured 
his wife and his Children, stabbed him with a knife. I left; 
im dying in a tavern under Minturne and mourned for — 
im for a long time ! Alas ! I have convinced myself that ` 
e still lives, and _belongs to the Christian community in ; 


; Vinicius, ‘who could not understand what was in question, © 
only understood that this Glaucus formed an omaa to the 
ing of Lygia, so he suppressed his anger and said : Ş 
1 Tf thou hast defended him, he should be P to thee i 
d help thee. ” 3 
<“ Ah, worthy tribune ! the gods even are: not always S 
ateful—. and War of me men? Yes! he shoud be grate- 
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fl to me. “Urhuppily, however. he is an a man at a 
~ weak mind, darkened by age and sorrows, for which reason — 
lie is not only ungrateful to me, but, as I learned just now — 
from his fellow-confessors, he accuses me, that I conspired — 
with the robbers and that it was I who caused his misfor- 
~ tunes. That is the reward for my two fingers! ” es 
“I am certain, scoundrel, that it was as he says! ” said — 
` Vinicius. Se 
“Then thou knowest more than he does, master,” an- 
swered Chilo with dignity—‘“for he only supposes, that it — 
w;.s so, -which, however, would not prevent him from sum- — 
moning Christians and revenging himself on me cruelly. He — 
certainly would have done this sooner and would have found - 
many willing Christians had-he but known my name. While — 
in the house of prayer where we met, he did not recognize — 
me I, however, recognized him at once and, at the first — 
Impulse, I wanted to embrace him. I was prevented only: ~ 
by my prudence and the habit of: considering every step — 
“which I have to take. Therefore, after leaving the prayer 
< house I began to inquire about him, and those who know 
- him-told me that he is the man who was betrayed by a com- 
panion while journeying from Neapolis. . , For other- — 
wise, I could not know that he relates this falsehood | about — 
me.’ 
What does this concern me! Speak, what thou oe seen — 
in the house of prayer. ° i 
“It does not concern thee, master, but it does concern my — 
life. And as I want my teaching to survive, I prefer rather — 
to renounce the reward promised by thee, than to expose my _ 
life for the sake of empty gain, without which, a true philoso- — 
pher, I will know how to live and seek the divine truth.” 
But. Vinicius approached him with an ominous face and _ 
“began to speak with a stifled voice. 3 
“ And who. told thee that death shall meet thee sooner — 
_ from the hand of Glaucus than from mine? How dost tliou — 
_. know, dog, whether thou wilt not be buried right away in 
my garden?” ; 
Chilo, who was a coward, looked at Vinicius, and under- z 
stood at a glance that one-more heedless word—and he was - = 
Ost. 
“I will seek for oe maser and I shall find her!” 
rriedly cried. SSS = 


fe 
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: silence glowed: ‘divine which ony the quick breathing $ 
f Vinicius and the distant song of the slaves who, were 
working in the garden could be heard. 
“Now until the Greek noticed that the young patrician grew 
calm, did he begin to speak. : 
<- “Death often passed by me, but I looked at it with the ` 
-calmness of a Socrates. No, master! 1 did not say that I 
` renounce the researches for the maiden, and I wanted only 
~ to tell thee that they are now connected with great danger. 
~ to me. Some time ago thou doubted whether there was a 
certain Eurycius in the world, and, though thou hast con- 
i vinced: thyself with thy own eyes that my father’s son has- 
told the truth, thou accusest me now of inventing Glaucus. 
Alas! Were he only an invention, I could walk among the 
Christians with perfect safety, as I formerly did. For that, | 
would surrender the poor old slavfe woman whom I bought 
‘three days ago for my assistant during my old age and de- 
crepitude. But Glaucus lives, master, and if he would see 
me. once, thou wouldst not see me any more, and in that 
vent who would find the maiden for thee ?” 
» There he again became silent and began to wipe away his 
ars, then he continued : 
* But as long as Glaucus is living, how can:I,seek for her, ~ 
en àt any moment I may meet him? and if I meet- him L 
| perish, and together with me will perish my researches.” 
< ‘ What art thou seeking ! What advice is that ? And 
hat dost thou want to undertake ?” asked Vinicius. a 
‘1 Aristoteles, master, teaches us that we must sacri- 
e smaller for greater things, and King Priamus often’ said — 
rat old age is a heavy burden. The burden of age and | 
isfortunes have oppressed Glaucus for a long time and so — 
vily indeed, that death would be a benefit to him. For, 
ding to Seneca, what is death if not a liberation ?”....' 
Play the fool with Petronius—not with me, and speak,- ` 
dost thou want ?” 
a virtue be cane S the gods permit me to se ia 


Ei 


advantage of the exploit. There are as many criminals in — 
- Rome, as grains of sand in the arena; thou wilt not believe, ah 
however, how dear they are, when an honest man has need © 
-of employing their knavery. No 1 worthy tribune ! And — 
what if the vigils would catch the murderers while murder- _ 
~ ing ? They would undoubtedly confess who employed them — 
and thou wouldst have trouble. But they will not point mē 
out, because I will not tell them my name’. Thou art doing — 
- wrong, that thou dost not confide in me, for, setting aside: 
- my honesty, remember that two more things are concerned — 
- here: my own life and the reward which thou hast promised hse 
- “ How much dost thou need ?” oo 
<=“ “ T need one thousand sestertias, for, master, I must find — 
~ honest knaves, such ones, who, having taken earnest money, — 
will not disappear with it without any trace. For good work™ 
—good pay ! Something also would be of good use to me- 
for the wiping away of the tears which I will shed out of- 
pity for G- laucus. I take the gods for witnesses, how I have 
loved him. If I get a thousand sestertias to-day, then in — 
two days his soul shall be in Hades, and there only—if — 
souls preserve memory and the gift of thought—he will © 
10w how I loved him. I shall find men yet to-day, and I 
will tell them that, from to-morrow’s evening I shall subtract X 
one hundred sestertias for each day of Glaucus’ life. I hae 
also a certain idea,.which seems infallible to me.”, . z 
Vinicius once more, promised him the amount demmnde as 
but he forbade him to speak more, of Glaucus, and instead, ~ 
“he asked him what other news he brought, where he was” 
during. that time, what he had seen and what had he dis- 
covered. But Chilo could not tell him much news. He was — 
in two more houses of prayer and carefully watched all, 
especially the women, but he did not notice any who looked _ 
like Lygia. The Christians, however, consider him as one of — 
their own, and from the" time that he gave the money for the — 
demption of Eurycius’ son they honor him as a man who | 
follows the steps of ‘! Chrestos.. He also learned from 
iem that one great lawgiver, a certain Paul of Tarsus, is 
i Rome, imprisoned -on account of charges preferred by 
ys and he decided to become acquainted with him. But, 
st of all, he was glad to know that the chief’ priest of th 
. who: was. a. disciple of Christ, and to whom t 
sted the Coe Gh as of the Christians i 
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whole world, is also expected to arrive at Rome at any — 
‘moment. All the Christians will desire to hear him and 
listen to his teaching. Certain great meetings will take 
place, at which he, Chilo, will be present, and what is more, 
«as it is easy to hide in the crowd, he will take Vinicius to 
those meetings. Then they will surely find Lygia. Once 
‘Glaucus is-set aside, there will be no great danger. Con- 
cerning the revenge—the Christians would revenge them- 
‘Selves, but in general, they are quiet people. 

- Here Chilo began to relate with certain’ astonishment that - 
he never noticed them give themselves up to dissolution, 
‘poison the wells or fountains, to be enemies of the human race, 
- worship an ass or nourish themselves with the flesh of 
~ children. No 1 he did not see this.: Certainly, he would 
find among them such ones, who' for money would remove 
~Glaucus, but their religion, as far as it is known to him, 
does not encourage any crimes; on the contrary, ‘it com- 
“mands to forgive offenses. ; 
- Vinicius remembered what Pomponia Greecina told him at . 
Acte, and he heard the words of Chilo with joy. Although 
his feelings for Lygia were assuming an aspect of hatred, he 
` felt relief, hearing that the religion, which was confessed by | 
-~ her and by Pomponia, was neither criminal nor foul: There 
arose in him, however, a certain dim understanding that it 
- was that unknown and mysterious worship of Christ which 
formed the breach between himself and Lygia, therefore he 
- began to fear that religion and hate it at the same time. 
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CHAPTER XVI. ~ 


It was important for Chilo to set aside Glaucus, ‘who, 
although advanced in years, was not at all decrepit. In the 
story that Chilo related to Vinicius there was some truth. 
He knew Glaucus before, betrayed him, sold him to the rob-  - 
bers, deprived him of his family, of his property, and deliv- 
ered him to be murdered. He recalled those events, for he 
deserted the dying man, not in a tavern, but in a field near 
Minturne, and did not foresee that Glaucus would recover 
and come to Rome. Therefore, when he saw him in the - 
‘house of prayer he was scared and desired to abandon the ` 

search for Lygia, But on the other hand Vinicius seared — 
him still more. He understood that he must choose be- 
tween the fear of Glaucus and the pursuit and vengeance of 

-~à powerful patrician, to whose aid the still more powerful 

-Petronius would come. In the presence of such circum- 

` stances Chilo ceased to- hesitate. He deemed it better to 

ve small enemies than great ones, and although his cow- 

x ardly nature flinched from bloodshed, the murdering .of ` 
Glaucus was a necessity, so he would place it in-the hands 
of the slaves. : 

At present the only question was the choosing of the best — 

-~ men for the deed, and to them he related his idea of which — 
- he had mentioned to Vinicius. Passing his nights in the — 

wine-shops among people without homes, honor or faith, he — 

could easily find men who would undertake any work ; but — 
~ still more easily such men, who finding that he had money — 
-in “his possession, would begin the work and then, extort — 
the whole amount from him by threatening to deliver him — 
into the hands of the vigils. Besides, for some time, Chilo — 
felt aversion for the rabble, for the foul and at the same = 
time horrible figures, who nestled themselves in suspected — 
houses: in the Suburba or in the Trans-Tiber. Judging all — 
people by himself and not having sufficiently fathomed the — 
Christians nor their religion, he judged that among them he — 
‘would also find willing tools, and as they seemed to him — 
ore honest than others, he decided to represent the case to” = 
em in eee a wa that they would undertake it not = for 5 


money, but for the e bosd work they were accomplis 
For this purpose he spent the evening with Eurycius, 
whom he knew was devoted to him with his whole soul and ` 
< would do everything to help him. But being of a cautious 
mature Chilo did not think of disclosing his intentions ‘to - 
him, which would stand in open opposition with the belief — 
_ of the old man in Chilo’s virtue and piety. He desired to 
<- have men willing to do anything, and to arrange the affair — 
with them in such a. way, that out of consideration for — 
_ themselves they would keep it an everlasting secret. : 
-~ Eurycius, after redeeming his son, rented a small stand, 
- which were so numerous near the Circus Maximus. Here he 
“sold olives; beans, unleavened dough, and water sweetened with 
honey, to the spectators coming to the races. Chilo found 
‘him at home arranging his stand, and greeting him in the 
‘name, of Christ, he began to speak of the affair, which — 
brought him there. Rendering a service to them, he 
thought that they would repay it with their gratitude. He 
needed two or three strong and courageous men to avert a 
danger menacing not only him but also all the Christians. 
‘He was poor, for almost all that he had he gave to Eury- 
cius, still he would pay such men for their services, under — 
the condition that they would trust him and fulfill faithful, 
ne that he commanded. ` 
_ Eurycius and his son Quartus Doa to him as their es 
enefactor. They both declared that they were willing to. 
o his bidding, believing that such a holy man would not — 
require something incompatible with the teaching of Christ. 
Chilo assured them that they. were right and, raising his | 
yes, seemed topray; in reality he was considering whether 
would not be well to accept theit offer, which would save 
im a thousand sestertias. But, after amoment of consid- 
ration, he rejected it. Eurycius was an old man, not so- 
ich ‘weighted by, old age, but emaciated by cares and sick- 
ess. Quartus was sixteen years of age, while Chilo needed - 
ble and strong men. As to the thousand sestertias he hoped _ 
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is scheme would enable him i in any case to save a consider- 
ble part of it. ee a UN eae 
[hey ‘insisted for some. time, but when he. postive 
lined oer submitted. Then ae said: OREN OSA 
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js so strong, that he would suffice not for two but for four 
men, as I saw him lifting stones which four men could not 

move from the spot. ” > 5 

“ Tf he is a pious man and ‘Willing to sacrifice himeete for © 
his brethren, then make me acquainted with him,’ said — 
~ Chilo. ee. 
“He is a Christian, master,’ answered Quartos, “for | 
mostly Christians are working at Dernas’. There are night 
~and day workmen, and he belongs to the night workmen. If — 
we go there now, we will find them at supper, and thou canst — 
speak with him unhindered. Demas lives near the Emporium.” 
Chilo agreed most willingly. The Emporium lay at the © 
foot of the Aventinian hill, hence not too far from the — 

Great Circus. It was possible to reach it without climbing - 

the ‘hills, by going along the river through the Porticus — 

„Emilia, which shortened the road considerably. a 

‘11 am old, ” said Chilo when they arrived under the col- — 
< nade, * © and sometimes I have obliterations of my memory. 

Yes ! Our Christ was betrayed: by one of his disciples ! But - 
-= I cannot remember the name of the traitor in the pr ine 
moment ” ; es 
A < “Judas, ‘master, who hand himself,” nd Quartos, 2 
dene somewhat how was it possible to farger that aa 

name. À 
=“ Oh yes:! Judas! I thank thee,” said Chilo, ad a 
some- time they walked in silence. Arriving at the 
ay Emporium, which was already closed, they passed by and, 
- going around the granaries, from which grain was given to 
the people, they turned to the left, toward the houses 
which were stretched along the Ostiensis way, up to the 
Testacius hill and the Forum Pistorium. There they halted 
in front of a wooden building, from the interior of which 
could be heard the noise of the hand-mills. Quartos entered 
the building, while Chilo remained outside, for be did not 
like to appear before a large number of people and also h 
was in a continuous fear that some fate might bring him in 
ontact with Glaucus, the physician. 

“ I am curious to see that Hercules, who is serving « as 
ill workman, ” he said to himself, looking at t \e moon, 
shining See “if he is a scoundrel and a clever han, h 

ill « ' 
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-~ Quartus, who came out of the building with another man 


: His. ne meditations were eaS > the return i ` 


¿dressed in a tunic, cut in sueh a way that his right arm and 


his right breast remained bare. Such a garb was used by- 


workmen, as it permitted a perfect freedom of motion. 
~ Chilo, glancing at the newcomer, breathed with satisfaction, 
<- for he had not seen. such ah arm or breast during his whole 
~ life. 

: “Here he is, master, 
thou wantst to see. 


39 


said Quartus, “the brother, whom 


= “May the peace of Christ be with thee,” said Chilo— 


“while thou, Quartus, tell to this brother whether I deserve 
faith and confidence, and then return in God’s name, for 
-~ there is no need of leaving thy aged father in loneliness. ” 
“This is a holy .man,” said Quartus, “who gave his 
© whole property in order to redeem me, then unknown to 
him, from. slavery. May our Lord, the Saviour, prepare a 
; Heavenly reward for him.” 

- The gigantic workman, hearing this, ibent down and 
È a Chilo’s hand. : 

“What is thy name, brother,” asked the Greek. 
“At the holy baptism, father, they gave me the name of 
Urban.” 

~ < “< Urban, bromes hast thou time to converse with me 
freely ?” 
~~) * Our work begins at midnight, but now they are prepar- 
ing supper for us.’ 


and there thou wilt hear my words.” 

‘They approached and sat upon a stone embankment The 
‘silence was interrupted ‘only by the distant noise of the 
and-mills and the splashing of the waves flowing below. 
here Chilo looked into the face of the workman, ‘which, 
otwithstanding a rather threatful and sad expression 
hich was usual in the faces of barbarians living in Rome, 
‘seemed kind and sincere. 


stupid man, who will kill Glaucus for nothing.” 
Then he asked: 

* Urban, dost thou love Christ ise 

#1] Jove. him: with my heart and soul, 
workingman, i 


cy) 


ei 


Ave 


~“ Then there is plenty. of time—we will go to the river — 


“So it is,” he said in his ‘soul, “This is a kind and 


answered the — 


- another traitor, and as the other one delivered the Savi 
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w And thy brethren, thy sisters, those who ugh 4 thee a 
the truth and the faith in Christ ? ” 

I love them also, father.” 

‘ Then may peace be with thee. ” 

“ And with thee, father.” : X 

‘Silence followed again—only in the distance” roared: the > 
mills, and the river splashed below. ; 

Chilo, looking into the bright moonlight, began to speak — 
of the death of Christ in a slow, suppressed voice. He 
spoke as if recalling to himself that death, or as if disclos- _ 
ing its secret to the slumbering city. There was something | 
inspiring and at the same time solemn in his words. The — 
workman was weeping, and when Chilo began to moan and — 
deplore that in the moment of the Saviour’s death there was — 
nobody to defend him, not only from crucifying, but also — 
from the insults of the soldiers and the Jews,—the gigantic — 
fists of the barbarian began to clench from pity and from ` 
stiflled rage. Not only Christ’s death moved him, but at — 
the thought of that rabble scoffing at the Lamb nailed -to the — 
cross, his simple soul revolted within him and a wild desire — à 
N n vengeance possessed him. a 

» And Chilo suddenly asked: X 

“Urban, dost thou know, who was Judas ? ” ' ey 

“ I know, I know ! but he has hanged himself ! ” cried S 
the laborer. a 

And in his voice there was sorrow, that the traitor had a 
already inflicted the punishment upon himself and that hee 
cannot fall into his hands. 

And Chilo continued: 

‘l But if he had not hanged himself and if one of the 
-Christians would meet him on land or on sea, ought he not 
revenge the torture, ‘the blood and the death of a 
; Saviour?” À 

‘Who would not revenge it, father.?”’ 

‘* Peace be with thee, faithful servant of the Lord. Yes ! 
It is permitted to forgive one’s own: wrons but who has the 
right to forgive a wrong done to God ? But as a serpent 
generates a serpent, as malice brings forth malice, and as 
treason breeds treason,—so from the virus of Judas aro 


‘to the Jews and the Boman soldiers, so this one, who liv 
ote us, wants to deliver pus sheep to ma e wolves, 
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10 one prevents the betrayal, if nobody crushes the head 
of the serpent in time—destruction is awaiting all of us, and. 
~ together with us will perish the faith of Christ.” _. ‘ 
‘The laborer looked at him with uneasiness, as if not fully ~ 
‘understanding what he heard, while the Greek, covering his. 
head with the corner of his cloak, began to repeat in. a voice 
‘that seemed to come from beneath the earth. 

“Woe to you, servants of the true God, woe to you, 
hristian men and Christian women ! ” À 
-And silence followed again, again was heard the roaring’ 
of the mills, the dull song of the laborers and. the noise of: 
‘the river. 

“Father,” asked the laborer at last, “what traitor is he?” 
Chilo dropped his head. ‘! What traitor is he ? A son of 
Judas, a son of his venom, who pretends to be a Christian, 
-and goes to the houses of prayer in order to accuse the- 
brethren before Ctesar that they do. not want to recognize 
‘aesar as god, that they poison the fountains, murder the 
hildren and want to destroy this city so that a stone should ` 
ot remain upon a-stone. In a few days there will be an 
order issued to the Pretorians to imprison the old men, 
vomen and children, and to lead them to death as the slaves 
Pedanius Secundus were sent to death. And all this was 
one by this second Judas. But if the first one was not — 
ished, if no one took revenge on him, if no one defended — 
hrist in the hour of the death—who will want to to pun- i 
this one, who shall crush the serpent before Ctesar will — 
hear him, who shall destroy him, who shall defend the 
thren and the faith in Christ from destruction ? ” A 
And Urban, who sat upon a stone till now, suddenly arose 
aid: 

shall do this, ‘either us 
Chilo also arose, looked into the face of the laborer ilum- 
ted by the moonshine, then extending ‘his arm, he sew 
d his hand upon Urban’s head. : 
Go among the Christians,”—he solemnly- said go to; 
uses of prayer and ask the brethren for Glaucus, the — 
ician, and when they will point him out to mhes. then, 
ie name ¢ of Christ, kill him. 


o 


his 1 name in his memory. 


AL 


ac NO; ‘Ido not. There are touche of “Christians m 
Rome and not all of them know each other. But to- morro 
-night the brethren and the sisters without a single exception — 
` will assemble in Ostrianum, for the Great Apostle of Christ — 
*has arrived, and will teach there, and there the brethren hee 
-point out Glaucus to me.” fae 
~~ ‘In Ostrianum? ” asked Chilo. ‘ ‘ But this is outside te te 
city gates. Brethren and all the. sisters? at night? outside a 
the gates in Ostrianum? ” iS 
“Yes, father. That is our cemetery, between the Via 
Salaria and Nomentana. Is it not known to thee, that the. 
Great Apostle will teach there? ” cm 
‘11. have not been at home for two days, therefore I aid i 
not receive his letter; where is Ostrianum? for I arrived not 
long ago from Corinthus, where I govern the Christian com- 
munity.. ....Butsoitis ! and if Christ inspired thee) 
‘so, thou shalt go at night to the Ostrianum, my son; there- 
thou wilt find Glaucns among the brethren and thou wilt kill - 
-him on thy return to the city, for which all = sins will be 
_ forgiven thee. And now peace be with thee. ’ 
“Father.” ; 
“I hear thee, ‘servant of the Lamb.” . 
~~ Distress. was seen in the face of the laborer. Not. long 
ago he killed a man and, perhaps, two, while the religion of ` 
Christ forbids killing. He did not, however, kill them in 
_ Selfsdefense, for this is not permitted either | He did not 
kill them, Christ preserve him, for gain. . . The bishop 
himself had given him brethren to help, but did not permit 
him ‘to kill—and he had killed unintentionally, for God 
< punished him with too great a strength. . = . And now 
` he does heavy pénance. . . . Others sing at the hand- 
mills, while he, the unfortuuate man, thinks of his sin, of the 
offense against God.’ ....) How. he had - praye 
_ How he had wept! How many times did he apologize to 
_,God! And he feels till now, that he did not do enough per 
. Arid now again he promised to kill a traitor. ` 
... Itis s permitted to forgive only one’s own wrongs, _ 
therefore he shall kill him even before the eyes of all 
brethren and sisters, who will be in Ostrianum to-morro\ 
But let Glaucus be condemned first by the elders among 
therhood, by a bishop or by the Apostle. To kill is 
at thing, and to killa traitor is even Plea as to. 
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5 wolf or a ‘Soa but hat if Glaucus should perish in- 
nocently ? How to take upon one’s conscience a new mur- 
der, a new sin and a new offense against God? 

- “There is no time for a trial, my son,” answered Chilo, 
for the traitor shall go from the Ostrianum straightway to- 
Caesar to Anciurn, or will hide himself in -a house of a cer- 
‘tain patrician, whose servant he is; but here I will give thee 
~a-sign, which, if thou wilt show after, the killing of Glaucus, 
the bishop and the Great Apostle shall bless thy deed. ” 

<. Saying this he took out a small coin, after which he began 
to look*for the knife behind his girdle, and finding it, he ` 
“scratched the sign of a cross upon the sestertia and handed 
-it to the laborer. 

< <* Here is the sentence for Glaucus and a sign for thyself. 

~ When thou wilt show. this to the bishop after killing Glaucus, 
~ hé will forgive thee also the other killing, which thou hast 
~ perpetrated unintentionally. ” 

<- The laborer involuntarily extended his hand for the coin, 
but having the first murder fresh in his mind, he experienced 
a feeling of terror. : 

~“ Father,” he said in an almost imploring voice, — “ dost 
thou take this deed upon thy conscience and didst thou thy- 
self hear Glaucus betraying the brethren? ” : = 
Chilo understood that it was: necessary’ to give some 
‘proofs, to mention some names, for otherwise doubt might 
‘Steal into the giant’s heart. And suddenly a happy thought — 
dawned in his head. 

eee Listen, Urban, ” he said, ‘11 live in Corinthus, but I 
‘come from Kos, aud here in Rome I teach the religion of 
‘Christ to a servant girl from my country, whose name is 
Eunice. - She serves as ‘ vestiplica,” in the house of a friend 
f Caesar, a certain Petronius. And in that house T heard 
ow Glaucus undertook to betray all the Christians, and, be- 
des this, he promised to another sycophant of Caesar 
amed Vinicius, that he shall find. a maiden among the ` 


There he stopped. and looked with astonishment at the 
0 E whose ayes suddenly gleamed, like the eyes of a 


(pee 


T father, To-morrow I will et Glaucus! 
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‘The Greek was silent after a moment, Tn, the laborer 
by the arms, he turned him so that the light of the moon 
should fall directly upon his face and began to observe him- 
carefully. It was evident that he hesitated in his ‘soul 
whether to ask him further and bring to light everything, or, 
for the time, to content himself with what he had learned 
or guessed. 

At last, however, his inborn cautiousness prevailed. He j 
breathed deeply,- after which, placing his hand again upon ` 
the laborer's head, he asked in a solemn, clear voice: : 

“At the holy baptism they gave the name of Urban to 
thee? ” Ta 
“Yes, father.” 
* * Then peace be with thee, Urban! ” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


-Petronius to ViNiciirs : 
- “ Tt is ill with thee, dear friend. Evidently Venus has $ 
disturbed thy senses, deprived thee of thy reason, memory — 
and the gift of thinking of anything save love. Read what — 
thou hast answered tv my letter, and thou wilt see how in- 
different thy mind has become to everything but Lygia; how — 
it is occupied with her alone; how it continually turns to her, ~ 
dnd soars over her, like a hawk over his espied prey. B 
Pollux! find her soon; otherwise, thou wilt be turned into 
ashes by the flame within thee or changed into an Egyptian 
or Sphinx, who, falling in love with the pale Isis, as the story 
goes, became deaf and indifferent to everything and waited — 
only for the night, to gaze upon his sweetheart with RIOD 
eyes. j 
At night go through the city disguised and frequent the 
Christian houses of prayer with thy philosopher. All that - 
awakens hope and kills time is worthy of praise. But, for . 
the sake of my friendship, do one.thing: Ursus, the slave of | 
Lygia, is supposed to be a man of unusual strength; hire — 
Croton and undertake the excursions together. This will 
safer and wiser. As Pomponia Grsecina and Lygia belong to 
_ the Christians they are probably not such scoundrels 
generally - Considered. Soe. eave root however, in 
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-arrying off of ee that, when some Sheep es the flock © 
is concerned, they do not trifle. When thou wilt see Lygia, 
Š I know that thou wilt be unable to restrain thyself and wilt 

“try to carry her away, and how wilt thou be able to accom- 

~ plish this with Chilo alone ? But Croton will know how to 

~help himself, were she defended even by ten Lygians like 

_ Tirsus. Do not allow thyself to be cheated by Chilo, but do 

“not spare money on Croton. Of all advices that I can send. 

-to thee—this one is the best. 5 
` Here they already cease to speak of the little Augusta and 

` also of: witcheries. Popptea mentions her at times, but the 
mind of Csesar is occupied with something else; besides, if 
-it is true that the “diva Augusta” is in a changed state 

again, the memory of that child will soon be forgotten. For 
a number of days we have been in Neapolis, or rather in — 
ajas. Wert thou capable of thought, echoes of our sojourn 
here must have met thy ears, for the entire Rome talks of | 
nothing else. So we came directly to Bajae, where we were 
attacked by the remembrances of the mother and reproaches- 

f conscience. But dost thou know to what state of mind - 
Ahenobarbus has arrived already? 
- TO this, that the murder of his mother is for him a theme 
verses and a provocation for playing tragico-clownish 
enes: Formerly he felt the real reproaches only from 
i\e standpoint of a coward. Now, when he has Conie BS 
self that the world’is under his feet, and no god can 
e revenge on him, he feigns only in order to move peo- | 
le with his fate. At times he springs up at nights assert- 
g that the furies are pursuing him, rouses us, looks be- ` 
ind himself, assumes the posture of a comedian, playing, 
e part of Orestes, (and this of a poor comedian, too) de- — 
laims Grecian verses and watches whetherwe are admiring. ~ 
And we, manifestly, admire ! and instead of telling 
Go to sleep, clown! we tune ourselves to the tone of the: 
a ols and defend the great artist from the furies. By 
tor! at least this must have reached thee, that he ap- 
d in public at Neapolis. All the Grecian tramps from 
olis and the neighboring cities were driven in, who: 
he arena with such disagreeable. exhalations of garlic 
rspiration that I thanked the gods, ‘instead of sitting 

t the 


“was afraid 2 ‘He was ate afraid 1 He took my hand and: 
placed it to his heart, which indeed beat with a quickened 
a His breath was short, and in the moment when he — 
had to appear, he became pale as parchment and his fore- 
‘head was covered with drops of sweat. And yet he knew 
that in every row sat pretorians, armed with clubs, with 
‘which, in case of need, they had to stir up the enthusiasm. As 
` But there was no need. No flock of monkeys from the sur- 
-roundings of Carthage can howl as that rabble did. I tell 
thee,—the odor of garlic even came to the stage—and Nero — 
bowed, pressed his hands to his heart, sent kisses from his : 
lips and wept. Then he rushed among us who were waiting — 
behind the scene, as if intoxicated, shouting: “What are all ~ 
the triumphs compared with this one? >. And the rabble 
continued to howl and applaud, knowing that they would — 
applaud for themselves favor, gifts, feasts, lottery-tickets 
and a new spectacle of the Csesar-clown. I do not wonder — 
that they applaud, for the like of this was never seen be- — 
fore. He was repeating every moment: “Behold what ‘the — 
Greeks are! Behold what the Greeks are!” And it seems to 
. me that from that moment his hatred against Rome in- 
creased. As a matter of fact, however, special messengers 
were sent to Rome with the announcement of the triumph 
and we expect thanks’ from the senate at any moment. 
Immediately after the first appearance of Nero an odd 
event took place The theater suddenly collapsed, but 
< after the people had gone. I was in the theater at the. 
time and did not see a single corpse taken out from unde: A 
-the ruins. Many of the Greeks look upon this as th 
anger of gods at the disgracement of the imperial power 
but he, on the contrary, maintains that this is a favor o 
-the gods, for his. song and those who listened to it. Hence 
thanks. and sacrifices were offered-up at all the temple 
while he has new encouragement for the journey to Achsea 
A few days ago he told me he * had doubts as to what th 
Roman people will say, and whether they might not revo 
out of love for him, and fear that the distribution of grai 
and the spectacles might cease during his absence. 
> We go, however, to. Beneventum to see the cobblers 


becomes a fool himself and finds a certain charm in his folly. 
- Greece and the journey in a thousand ‘ships, like some 
triumphal procession of Bacchus, among nymphs and bác- 
- chantes crowned With the ‘green myrtle, with the vine- 
leaves, and with ivy chariots drawn by tigers flowers, 
~ thyrses wreaths, shouts evoe, music; poetry, and all Hellas 
applauding, is all well; but here we nourish plans more bold. 
We desire to create some oriental fabulous empire, a govern- ` 
~ ment of palms, sun, poetry—and reality changed to a dream 
-~ and life to delight only. We want to forget Rome and to fix: 
the scale of the world somewhere between Greece, Asia and 
- Egypt; to live the life of gods, not of men; not to know 
` what commonness is; to wander in golden galleys under the 
~ shade of purple sails on the Archipelagus, to be Apollo, 
~ Oziris and Baal in a single person; to be rosy. with the 
morning dawn, to be golden with the sun, to be silver with < 
-the moon; to rule, to sing, to dream .... And wilt thou 
believe that I, who have yet sestertias’ worth of good sense 
~ and ases? worth of judgment, permit myself to be enrap- 
tured by these fantasies, because, even though they are 
impossible, at least they are great and unusual .... Such 
~ a fabulous empire would in future centuries assume the 
aspect of a dream. As far as Venus does not assume the 
form of Lygia or even of such a slave as Eunice, and as far 
as art does not ornament it; life itself is empty and often — 
has the face of a monkey. But Ahenobarbus'will not realize 
his plans, were it only for this reason, that in this fabulous 
‘kingdom of poetry and orient there should be no place for 
treasons, meanness and death, while in him, under the guise 
of a poet, sits a poor comedian, stupid driver and a shallow 
“tyrant. In fact we are strange people, ‘when disturbed in 
any way. Poor Torquatus Silanus is a shade already. He 
pened his veins a few days ago. Lecanius and Licinius 
accept the consulate with fear, while the old Thraseas will - 
‘not escape death, for-he dares to be honest. Tygellinus » is 
ot yet able to obtain an order for me to open my veins. I. 
m needed yet, not only as the ‘ ‘ elegantite arbiter, ” but as a _ 
an without whose advice and taste the excursion to Achsea 
might“ fail. However, I think that it must end with this, — 
d dost thou know what is my chief anxiety ? That Aheno- — 
‘bus should not get that Myrrlienian goblet, which thou 
owest. and admirest. ‘If, at the moment - of my death, 
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thou wilt be at. my side, I wi give it to hee: if thou wilt be = 
far awaj', then I will ‘break it. But meanwhile we have 

- before us the cobbler’s Beneventum, Olympian Greece and 
Bate, which points out to everybody the unknown and un- 

¿ foreseen road. Be well and employ Croton, otherwise they - 
will snatch Lygia from thee for the second time. Send ~ 

< Chilo to me, when he ceases to be useful to thee. Perhaps - 
I shall make another Vatinius out of him and, perhaps, 
consuls and‘ senators will tremble before him, as they tremble =- 
before that other “knight of the cobbler’s thread.” It 
would be worth while to live to see such a spectacle. When — 
thou wilt recover Lygia, let me know, that I shall offer for 
you a pair of swans and a pair of doves in the round temple — 
of Venus. Some time ago I saw Lygia in a dream, setting 
on thj’ knees, seeking thy kisses. Take care that-this should - 

-be a prophetic dream. May there be no clouds upon the | 
thy sky, and if there are any, may they have the color and ~- 
‘the scent of a rose. Be hearty—and farewell I” 


CHAPTER XIX. . 


Vinicius had hardly finished reading when Chilo, unan- — 
nounced, crept into the library, for the servants had orders — 
to admit him at any hour of the day or night. 

* < May the divine mother of thy magnanimous ancestor, 
2Eneas, be as favorable to thee, master, as the n son of — 

: Maia was to me.’ 

“What does this mean?’ asked Vinichis; springing : 

~ from the table at which he was seated. 

But Chilo raised his head and cried: 

“Eureka!” 3 ; ue 
~The young physician was so moved, that for a long time’ | 

he could not utter a word. S| 
“Didst thou see her ?” he asked at last. 

- — “I saw Ursus, master, and I spoke with him.” 
~= “L And dost thou know where they conceal them- 
‘selves 2: j A 
“No, master. Ah through his self- love alone, 
uld have let the Lygiän know that he surmised who he 
as. Another woul try to deam Eo om where he | 
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and would ‘either have le a blow from his fists after 
which all the earthly affairs would become indifferent to 
` him, ‘or he would rouse the distrust of the giant and cause 
them to look for another hiding place for the maiden. I 
< did not do this, master.’ It is enough for me to know that 
= Ursus works at a miller’s near the Emporium, who is‘ 
called Demas, the same as thy freedman; that now any 
~ trusty slave of thine may follow him in the morning and — 
discover their hiding place. I am certain, master, that if — 
~ Ursus is here, then the divine Lygia is also in Rome, and s 
_ moreover, that it is almost certain she will be in Ostrian- 
-um to-night”. SAD 
ee n Ostrianum ? ? Where is that ? ” interrupted Vinicius, 
x evidently wishing to- hasten immediately ‘to the indicated 
= place. 
-` “An old hypogeum between the Via Salaria and Noment- — 
ana.’ That ‘pontifex maximus’ -of the Christians, of whom 
~ I spoke to thee, and who was expected later, has already 
arrived, and to-night he will teach and baptize in that cem- © 
etery. They conceal themselves and their religion, for — 
. although as yet there are no edicts which prohibit it, still — 
the people hate them, therefore they are cautious. Ursus 
imself informed me that all, to the last soul, will assemble - 
day in Ostrianum, for everybody wants. to see and. to 
ear the first disciple of Christ, and whom they call Envoy. 
„And as ‘the women hear the teachings as well as the men, 
Pomponia perhaps will be the only one absent of the women, ies 
or she could not. account for her absence to Aulus, a j 
“worshipper of the ancient gods. Lygia, ‘however, being } 
under the protection of Ursus and the elders of the com- = © 
unity, will undoubtedly come with the other women. 4 
Vinicius, who had lived till now in a state of fever, sup- 
orted by hope alone, now that his hope seemed to be 
ulfilled, felt a sudden weakness, such as a man feels at the 
of a long joumey. ONO noticed this m resolved to 
Fit by it. 
“The gates are watched by the’ men, master, ‘od ‘the 
hristians must be aware of. this. But they do not need 
tes. The Tiber has no gates, and - though it is f r 
m the. Tiver. to. the as still for them it is worth whi 


- master, tliou wilt find Lygia, and if she is not there, Ursus — 


will be there, for he has promised to murder Glaucus. He 


told me that he will be there and murder him. Dost thou — 


hear, noble tribune ? Thou wilt either follow Ursus to 


: where Lygia lives, or thou wilt command thy men to sieze 
_lii tn as a murderer, and, having him in thy hand, thou wilt- 
5 extort a confession from him as to where he had hidden- 
Lygia. I have done my part ! Another, oh master, would ` 


tell thee that he drank ten cantars of thè best wine with- 


Ursus before he extorted the secret from him; another- 
would tell thee that he had lost a thousand sestertias play- — 


g 


ing | scriptæ duodecim, 
thousand.... I knew that thou wouldst return this to me 


or that he bought the news for two 


doubly, but, in spite of this, for once in my life—that 


is,—I meant to say, as always in my life, I will be honest, 
for no doubt as the magnanimous Petronius said, thy liber- 
_ ality will exceed all my expenses and hopes.” 


But Vinicius, who was a soldier gifted with a keen per- | 


= ception, mastered his momentary weakness and said: 


however, thou wilt go with me to Ostrianum.” 


lightest wish to go there. 


\ “T, noble tribune, have promised to show Lygia to thee, 


“Thou shalt not be disappointed at my liberality; first, — 


~“ J, to Ostrianum ?.” asked Chilo, who had not the Fo 


but I did not promise to cany her off.... Think, master, 
what would happen to me, if that bear of a Lygian, having - 


torn Glaucus to pieces, would convince himself at the same ~ 
time that he had unjustly slain him ? Would he not con- — 


sider me as the author of the accomplished murder ? 


i Remember, master, that the greater philosopher a man is, — 


the more difficult it is for him to answer the foolish ques- 
tions of simpletons. What could I answer if he asked me, 
UW hy. did I accuse Glaucus, the physician ? If, however, 
_ thou accusest me of deceiving thee, then I tell thee: pay 
“me when I will show thee the house in which Lygia lives, 
‘while to-day give tome a part of thy bountifulness, in order 
‘that ` in the ‘event of thyself, master, succumbing to some 
; accident, may all the gods prevent it, I should not be with- 
-out some reward. Thy heart could never stand this.” à 
ucts Went, to a chest: standing upon a marble pedes- 
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“Those are apla he saicl, “ and when en oe ‘be = 
-in my house, thou wilt receive a like purse filled with 
~alirel. 
“ Jupiter ! ” exclaimed Chilo. 
But Vinicius frowned. 
~- “Here wilt thou receive food, after which thou canst 
- rest. Thou, wilt not move from here before evening, and 
-when night arrives, thou wilt accompany me to the 
_ Ostfianum.” : 
~ Fear and hesitation were evident upon the face of the 
Greek, after which, however, he grew quiet and said: 
= < Who could resist thee, master ! Accept these words 
-~ for a good omen, as our great hero received similar words 
- in Ammon’s temple. Concerning myself, these ‘scruples’ 
. (here he shook:the purse) over weigh my services, not to 
say anything of thy company, which is a happiness and — 
-~ delight to me. ” 
“But. Vinicius ‘interrupted him impatiently and began to | 
inquire about details’ of his conversation with Ursus. It 
= was evident that either the concealment will be discovered 
on that night, or she can be carried away on her return from 
` Ostrianum. At this thought great joy seized Vinicius. 
Now, when he had almost the certainty of recovering her, — 
his anger against her as well as the resentment which he — 
had for her vanished. In his joy he forgave all her.faults. — 
-He thought of her as one dear to him and felt as if she were- 
returning after a long journey. A desire to call his slaves 
-and order them to dress his house~ with garlands overcame 
him. At that moment he had no resentment even against 
Ursus. He was willing to forgive everything to everybody. 
Chilo, for whom he had. felt an aversion in spite of his 
“services, now for the first time seemed an amusing and 
ncommon man to him. Joy filled his house, his eyes and — 
ace beamed with happiness. He began to feel the youth ~ 
d delight of life anew. His former gloomy suffering was 
jot as great as his love for Lygia. This he understood only 
vhen he expected to have her. The desire for her was — 
ousing in him, as the earth awakens in the spring, warmed — 
p by the sun, ‘but his present desires were Jess blind and 
vild, and more joyful and sentimental. He also felt in- 
aself a boundless energy and he was convinced’ tha 
en he padi see eLygia, then oral all Pe Christians of 
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> the world, nor even Csesar himself shall take her away from — 
- him. er 
Chilo, however, emboldened by the happiness of Vinicius, 
began to offer advice. He thought the affair should not \yet — 
-be considered as won and the greatest caution be preserved, 
less the desired result be defeated. He also entreated - 
` Vinicius not to carry Lygia away from Ostrianum. They 
should go there with hoods on their heads, with covered 
faces, and be satisfied with observing everything from some 
‘dark corner. When they see Lygia, it would be best to fol- 
low her and notice what house she enters, and on the fol-- 
lowing morning, surround it with a force of slaves and take — 
-` her in daylight. As she is a hostage and belongs to Caesar, 
-~ this can be done’ without any fear of the law. In case that — 
they should not find her in Ostrianum, ‘they will follow ` 
Ursus, and the result will be the same. It would not be 
advisable to go to the cemetery with a great number of = 
-~ men, for it might attract attention, then the Christians need 
only to put out all the lights, as they had done at the first 
- kidnapping, and to dispense or hide in places known only to 
them. They should be armed, or better still, take two 
trusty strong men, in order to have a defense in case of- 
“need. 5 
Vinicius saw the logic of Chilo’s reasoning and, remember- 
ing Petronius’ advice, issued an order to the slaves to bring = 
Croton to him. Chilo, who knew all in Rome, trembled - 
upon hearing the name of this well-known athlete, whose — 
- superhuman strength he had admired upon the arena, and 
declared that he would go to Ostrianum. The purse filled with — 
-large aurei seemed to him much easier to win with the help of © 
Croton. 
So he sat down at the table, to which he was invited by 
the overseer of the atrium, and during the meal he narrated — 
‘to the slaves that he supplied their master with a wonderful _ 
intment with which it is sufficient to rub the hoofs.of the. 
oorest horses and they would leave all the others far be- 
ind. A certain Christian taught him how to prepare that 
alve, for the Christian elders understand witchcraft and ` 
niracles far better, than even the  Thessalians,- housk 
'hessaly. is famous for its witches. The Christians have an 5 
nense confidence in him, the reason`of which every one — 
knows wia a ON fish means, will easily guess 
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a thus he okei barefully into the ick ‘of the oe 
‘slaves in the hope of discovering a Christian among them 
and betraying him to Vinicius. However, when this hope — 
failed he ate. and drank plentifully, not sparing praises to 
the cook and promising to buy him from Vinicius. His joy 

- was troubled only by the thought that he would have to go at 
~ night to Ostrianum. He consoled himself, however, as he 
~ would go disguised, in darkness and accompanied by two | 
> men, one. an athlete and an idol of Rome; the other, a — 
patrician and high military officer. Even if they would dis- . 
cover Vinicius, he thought to himself, ‘1 they will not dare ~ 
raise their hand ‘against him, and as to myself, they will be j 
` wise if they see even the tip of my nose.’ ; 
; Then he began to remember the conversation with the — 
~ laborer and this remembrance filled him with new-courage. — 
He did not have the least doubt that the laborer was Ursus. 
He knew of the strength of Ursus from the narratives of + 
Vinicius and from those who brought Lygia from the palace — 
-of Caesar. And, as he inquired.of Eurycius about except- 9 
© ionally strong men, he was astonished, that they pointed out- 
Ursus. Then the confusion and excitement of the laborer — 
at the mentioning of Vinicius and Lygia left no’ doubt. that 
they especially interested him, The laborer also mentioned ` 
the penace for killing a man,—and Ursus killed Atacynus 
finally he perfectly answered the description: ‘of Ursus given 
‘by Vinicius. Only the changed name could occasion doubt, 
but Chilo knew that. the Christians often accept new names’ Ai 
at baptism. RN 
© * Tf Ursus shall kill Glaucus,” said Chilo to himself, ! * then 
it will- be better yet,—if he will not kill him it will also be ~ 
a good omen, for it will show how difficult it is for the 
hristians to murder. I described Glaucus, as the real son. of 
das and a traitor to all Christians; I was so eloquent that 
‘stone would be moved and would promise to fall upon 
ucus’ head, and still, I barely brought jthat Lygian bear 
-promise that he would put his paw on him.... He hes 
ated, was. unwilling, told me of his ‘sorrow and penance 
; vidently this is not possible among them.. . .Wrongs done 
es ‘self must be forgiven, while-it is not permitted to. 
ge- _wrongs — done. to Oe, —therefore, —conside 


-for the Perya of. all hasans Ga: will not kill thee- 
for such a small guilt as the betrayal of one Christian. ~ 
< Moreover, when I will show the nest of that turtle-dove to ~ 
this” lecherous ring-pigeon, I wash my hands of everything 
and go back to Neapolis. The Christians speak of washing 
of hands, —it must be a way by which if one has any deal- 
igs with them, it is finished definitely. They are good : 
people, and wrongfully spoken of ! O gods I Such is the — 
justice in this world. I like this religion, because it does ~ 
not permit one to kill. But, if it does not permit to kill, 
probably, it does not permit to steal, or to cheat, or to give ` 
-false testimony, and therefore I cannot say, that it is easy. 
It evidently teaches not only how to die honestly, as the © 
“{stoics teach, but also how to live honestly. If I ever be- © 
come: rich and have such a house as this one with many | 
slaves, then, I will become a Christian as long as it will be 
convenient to me. For a rich man can afford everything, 
even virtue.. , .Yes ! This is a religion for the rich people, ~ 
and therefore, I do not understand, how there are so many — 
poor ones amongst them. What good will it do to them and — 
why: do: they allow virtue to tie their hands ?-I must con- © 
der this some day. Meanwhile, glory to thee, Hermes, — 
‘thou hast helped me to find that Cadger.... But if thou 
hast done this for the sake of two heifers, white yearlings, 
with gilded horns, then I do not recognize thee. Shame ‘on — 
thee, thou slayer of Argos ! Such a clever god who does not ~ 
- foresee that he will receive nothing !' I offer thee my grati- 
tude, and if thou wouldst rather have two brutes than my — 
‘gratitude, then thou art a third one thyself and at best thou ~ 
ouldst be a shepherd, not a god. Also take care, that I, ` 
a philosopher, should not prove to: the people that thou Š 
ost- not exist, for then all would cease to present thee with - 
offerings. It js better to be on good terms with the — 
hilosophers. ”’ oe 
Conversing thus- with himself and- aie Hermes, hee 
tched. himself upon a couch, putting his cloak under his © 
and, when the slaves removed the dishes he fell asleep. -` 


he went to the atrium and he began to examine. the 
erful form of the “ lanista, ” ex- -gladiator, which seemed — 
‘the entire atrium with its immensity. Croton agreed ai 
cursion and was P tiig to Vini us: 


woke, or rather he was awakened when. Croton arrived. 
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*“ By Hercules ! it is well, master, hae thou hast. nea 
on me to-day, for to-morrow I go to Beneventum, whither — 
= the noble Vatinius summoned me in order that I should 
wrestle in the presence of Caesar with a certain Syfax, the 

strongest negro that Africa’ ever produced. Dost thou — 
“imagine, master, how his back-bone will crack in my arms! 
~ but besides I will shatter his black j jaw with my fist.” 
~ “By Pollux!” answered Vinicius, “ I am am, that 
thou wilt do this, Croton. ” 

“ And thou wilt do excellently,” added Chilo. “ T ESS 

_ Besides, shatter his jaw ! This is a good idea and a deed 
=- worthy of thyself. I am willing to wager that thou wilt 
= shatter his jaw. Meanwhile, however, smear thy limbs 
with olive oil, my Hercules, and girdle thyself, for know that 
“thou mayst meet a real Cacus. The man who guards over 
this maiden for whom the noble Vinicius cared so much, is; ; 
said to possess extraordinary strength.” 

But>he was telling this only for the rousing of Croton’s 
“ambition, while Vinicius said: ` i 
~ o“ So it is—I did not see him, but heard that catching a 
bull by the horns, he can drag him wherever he pleases.” 
x “Oh !”? exclaimed Chilo, who did not imagine Ursus was 
-5o strong. ; 
.. But Croton laughed scornfully. > 
<; “ I undertake, noble master,” he said, “ to carry off with | 
this: hand whomever thou wilt order,—and with this other — 
one to defend thee against seven such Lygians, and to bring x 
` the maiden to thy house, even if all the Christians of Rome- 
would pursue me, likè Calabrian wolves. If I shall not ac- 
‘complish this, T will ae myself to be flogged in this — 
impluvium.” 
` “Do not permit this, meee I’ cried Chilo. “They will = 
pelt us with stones, and then what good will his strength be? i 
Is it not better to take`the maiden from the house, not. ex- XS 
posing one’s self-or her to peril he k 
“ So it shall be, Croton,” said Vinicius. 
1 Thy money, thy will ! Remember master, that to-mor- ; 
row I go to Beneventum.” SS 
“Ihave five hundred slaves in the city,” answered Vinicius. 
< Then he gave them a sign to go away, while he himself 
ent to the library and, sitting down, wrote the toler 
ords to Petronius: SAN 7 


oon 


feo 
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= « Chilo found ne To- -night I go ih him md? Coo 
~to Ostrianum and I will either carry her away immediately 
` or from her house to-morrow. May the gods pour down on. 

_ thee every prosperity. Be healthy, carissime; for happiness, 
‘does not permit me to write any longer.” 

= And placing aside the reed, he began to walk impatiently,, 

- for, besides the joy, which flooded his soul, he was tormented 
by fever. He was telling to himself, that on the. following» 
day Lygia should bein this house. He did not know, how- 
ever, how to act with her, but he felt, that if she be willing. 

~ to love him, he would be her servant. He remembered the ` 

“assurances of Acte that he was loved, and was moved. 

© Then it will be only a question of overpowering certain 

maiden shame and certain ceremonies, which the Christian 
religion evidently orders ? But if so,—when. once in his 

- house and when she yields to persuasion or superior force, 

then she must tell herself: “It is done I ” and after this. she. ; 

. will be submissive and loving. 

But the entrance of Chilo interrupted the course of his 
happy thoughts. 
“ Master,” said: the Gide: “this came to my mind; if the: 

hristians have some signs, some ‘tessera,’ without which. 

é obody will be admitted to the Ostrianum,,. what can we do’?’ 

I know it is thus in the house of prayer, and that T received 

such a tessera from Eurycius; allow me then to go to him 

to inquire accurately and to provide myself with these sigis, 
if they prove necessary.” 
“Well, noble sage,” answered, Vinicius merrily, “thou, - 

- speakest like a cautious man and praise is due thee for this. 

hou shalt go to Eurycius, or wherever thou pleasest, but, 

or security’s sake, thou wilt leave on this table the purse; 

-that thou hast received: iC 

=“ Chilo, who _always parted with money. unwillingly,, 

frowned, —however, he obeyed the command and went out.. 
rom Carinee to Circus, near which the shop of Eurycius: 
jas, was not very Var, therefore he oum before the 
vening. | f : 
~~ < Here are the signs, master. Without them they would 
ot admit us. I also inquired all about the road and have - 
lso told Eurycius that I need the signs for my friends only, — 
aL myself will not go, for it is too far for an old man ` 
e me, and besides, I shall see the Crd Aent to-mor- 
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tow wild wilt ee to me ‘the most beautiful parts of. his” : 
, sermon.” . 
“How: that wilt not be ? Thou must go!” said Vinicius. ; 
ae ““T know that I must, but I shall go well hooded and I 
“advise. you to do the same, otherwise we shall scare the- 
birds.” 
~ And soon they began to prepare, for it was becoming dark 
outside. They took hooded Gallic cloaks and- lanterns; 
: Vinicius, moreover, armed himself and ‘his companions with 
short, curved knives, while Chilo put on a wig with which he 
` provided himself on the way from Eurycius and they went 
- out, hurrying in order to Teach the distant Nomentanian i 
_ Gate gale its closing. a 


ee 
CHAPTER XX. Hie ie 
“They: walked through the Vicus Patricius, alene the Vim- 
Taa to the former Viminal gate, near the plain on which — 
“= Diocletian . afterwards erected magnificent baths. They.. 
passed the ruins of the wall of Servius Tullius and, through 
-emptier places, they arrived ‘at the Nomentanian road, 
where, turning to the left toward Salaria they found them- 
selves among hills full of sandpits, with cemeteries here and 
there. Meanwhile it grew completely dark, and as the moon — 
‘had not yet risen, it would have been difficult for them to 
find the road, if as Chilo foresaw, the Christians themselves _ 
id not show the way. In’ fact, to the right, to the ‘left and 
in front of them were seen dark figures moving carefully on. 
_ "toward the sandy holes. Some carried lanterns, covering. 
themselves as much as possible, with their cloaks, while — 
ers knowing the road: better, advanced in the -darkness.. 
he trained military eye of Vinicius distinguished young- » 
en: from the ‘old ones aided by canes, and women wrapped _ 
arefully' into’ long cloaks. The few passers-by and the 
agers leaving the city evidently considered those night- 
derers as laborers going to the arenaria, or as a funeral 
rotherhood. ‘whose members performed the rituals of their 
at night. In proportion as the young patrician and 
anions j advanced more lanterns were gleaming aroun 
the numbers of persons , increased. pn of the 
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Were singing in suppressed voices, which to Vinicius seemed — 
= as if full of yearning. At moments his ear caught inter- 
tupted seg or parts of song, as for instance, ‘ * Rise, who 
‘sleepest, ” or, “' Rise from the deayfat times again the name 
‘of Christ was i epeated in the mouths of men and women. zi 
! But Vinicius paid but little attention to words, for he 
thought that perhaps one of these dark figures was Lye 
oe of them passing near, said, “Peace be with you ! Bets: 
or. “ Glory to Christ!” while he was seized by uneasiness ` 
and his heart began to beat livelier, for it seemed to him 
‘that he heard the voice of Lygia. Similar forms or similar 
motions were deceiving him in the darkness and, perceiving- 
his mistake, he began to distrust his eyes. $ 
-The road, however, seemed long to him. He knew the 
urroundings. well, but in the darkness he was not able to 
distinguish the places. Every moment there were some. 
marrow passages, or parts of walls, or buildings which he — 
did not remember were near the city. At last the edge of- 
the moon showed itself from behind aggregated clouds and a 
illuminated, the place better than the dim lanterns. Some- 
finally began to glitter in the distance, like a fire or 
lame of torches. Vinicius inclined to’ Chilo and asked i 
ether this was Ostrianum. 

Chilo, upon whom the night, the distance frome’ ‘the city 
‘and those figures looking like spectres evidently made a 
< strong impression, answered with a rather uncertain voice: 
= «T do not know, master, I never was in Ostrianum. But 
they could praise Christ somewhere nearer the city.” X i 
“After awhile, feeling the heed of conversation and 
trengthening his courage, he added: ‘i 
“They assemble like murderers, and still they are not - 
allowed. to murder, unless that T deceived me Sule nie 
fully. ’ 
oe Vinicius, who. thought | of Lygia, was also astonished o 


-o all religions, this one has its) ee among us, i 
the: eS, are: a J: ewish sect. “Why do tae eae 


ws bring offerings i in daylight? Lee HS 
“The Jews are aei most obstinate enemie 
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136. 
-I was told that before the present Caesar the Jews and 
-Christians almost came to war. These disturbances bothered — 
™Caesar Claudius so much that he expelled all the Jews; to-day, 
however, that edict is abolished. But the Christians con- 
--ceal themselves from the Jews and from the people, who, 
-as is known to thee, accuse them of crimes and hate them. 

For some time they walked in silence, after which Chilo, 
whose- fear increased in the proportion of the i neue dis- 
‘tance from the gates, said: 

11 Returning from Eurycius | Lbouewed a wig from a barber 
and I put two beans into my nostrils. They should not 
tecognize me. But even if they do they will not kill. They- 
‘are not a bad people l They are even very honostand I love 
sand esteem them.” 

«(Do not win them to thee -with praises pefore the time, 
answered Vicinius. 

~ | They now entered.a narrow passage, P on the sid& 

“as if with two ramparts, above which in one place the aque- 
duct was crossing. Meanwhile the moon emerged from be- 
hind the clouds and at the end of the passage they perceived 
.a wall abundantly covered with ivy, gleaming silver like in 

the moonlight. That was Ostrianum. 

Vinicius’ heart began to beat livelier. % 

: Two fossors were taking in the signs at the gate. After | 
a while Vinicius and his companions found themselves in a. 
rather roomy place, surrounded with a wall on all sides. 
Here and there stood separate monuments, while in the cen- 
‘ter of the hypogeum proper was seen a crypt, in the lower part — 
‘mof which the graves were, being under the ‘surface of — 
_ the grourid; a fountain was playing. It was evident, how-. 
ever ,’ that too great a number of persons would not be able: 
‘to find room in the hypogeum alone. Vinicius easily guessed 
- the ceremony would be held under the bare sky in the’ yard, ~ 
-in which a large crowd assembled. As far as the eye could © 
“see lanterns were gleaming and many brought no light. 
-With the exception of a few,-all, from fear of traitors or may — 
“be cold, remained hooded and the young patrician thought if a 
a ‘they remain so till the end he would be uuable to recognize 
- Lygia in the throng. ; s 
- But suddenly a pile. of pitch torches ‘were lit near the 
“crypt. z It became lighter. The crowd commenced to sing a 
Toe hymn, at first 1 ina loe voice, then louder and Toude ; 
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- Vinicius never heard a similar song before. The same- 
yearning which struck him in the songs hummed in an under- 
-tone by the Christians on the way to the cemetery sounded | 
again in this hymn, but much more distinct and: powerful, © 
` and finally became so penetrating and weird that together’ 
with the people, the entire cemetery, hills, pits and neighbor- 
hood seem to yearn. It might seem also that there was in : 
this some mighty calling, some humble prayer for help in: 
wandering and darkness. Heads raised upwards seemed to- 
- see somebody in the sky, and. the hands to invoke him 
~ to descend when the song ceased; a minute’ of“ expectation 
followed, so penetrating that Vinicius and his companions. 
- looked toward the stars involuntarily, as if in fear that some- 
thing’ unusual would take place and that somebody would.. 
_ descend., Vinicius in Asia Minor, in Egypt and in Rome it- . 
- self had seen many various temples, learned to know many. 
‘Teligions and heard many songs, but here he saw for the first, 
time men, invoking the deity not because they wished to ful- 
-fill some fixed ritual, but from their heart, from such a gen- 
< uine yearning fors him as. children might have for’ their 
ather or mother. One had to be blind in order not to. 
notice that these men not only worshipped their God, but., 
loved him from all their soul, and this Vinicius had seen in no. 
country, in no ceremonies, in no temples, because in Rome and — 
in Greece those who worshipped the gods, did it in order to: 
win their help, through fear, but nobody thought to love them. . 
And, though he had his mind occupied with Lygia, and his. 
attention with looking for her among the crowd, he could not ` 
‘help but see these wonderful and uncommon: things which. 
were taking place around him. Meanwhile a few more torches. - 
‘were thrown on the fire, which flooded the cemetery with a red. ` 
oe gleam and darkened the light of the lanterns, and in. the: 
same moment an old man with a hooded cloak, with his head: 
mcovered, came out of the hypogeum and «stood upon a 
stone laying near the fire. : 
a ‘The crowd swayed at his sight. Voices near Vinicius be- ` 
-gan to whisper: “Petrus! Petrus! ...” Some kneeled 
down, othes stretched their hands toward him. A silence so - 
rofound followed, that one could hear‘ the ‘embers falling | i 
om the-torch, the distant rattling of wheels on the Momen - 
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Chilo inclined to Ynis and a ; 

That is he! the first disciple of Christ,—the fisherman! ” 

“The aged man raised his hand and blessed those present 
with a sign of a cross; all fell upon their knees. Vinicius and ` 
his companion’ lest they would betray themselves, followed 
the example of the others. Vinicius could not grasp the 
situation at once. It seemed to him that the figure he saw ~ 
before him was simple yet impressive, and moreover, it was 
impressive because of its simplicity. The old man had 

neither a mitre on his head, nor an oaken wreath upon his | 
temples, no palta branch in his hand, no golden tablet on his- 
breast, nor robes, white or sprinkled with stars,—in a wore 
no such emblems as were worn by the Oriental, Egyptian and © 
Greek priests or Roman flamins. And again Vinicius was 
struck by. the same difference, which he felt hearing the 
‘Christian songs, for this fisherman also seemed to him not a : 
certain high priest, skilled in ceremonies, but á simple, aged — 
and venerable witness, who came from a far-off land to- relate Si 
“some truth, which he saw and which he touched, in which he” ; 
believed as one believes in the reality, and loved for just the 
‘reason that he believed. In his face was such a power of 
conviction, as" truth itself has. And Vinicius, who being a- 
Si sceptic did not wish to yield to his teaching, but had a fever- 
ish curiosity- to know what would follow from the lips of this 
companion of that mysterious “ Chrestus ” and what that re- 
ligion was which Lygia and Pomponia Griecina confess. $ 
(PENN Meanwhile Peter began to speak. He first spoke like a 4 
father, who admonishes his children and instructs them how - 
to live. He » ‘commanded them to renounce luxuries and — 
pleasures, and to love poverty, purity of customs, truth, to, 
uffer patiently wrongs and persecutions, obey the elders añd 
ie government, to evade treason, falsehood and calumny, 7 
and finally, to give a good example to each other and even ` 
to the pagans. Vinicius, to.whom the only” good was that 
ch could return Lygia to him’, and bad—everything that 
‘ood | as an obstacle between: them, was touched and angered 
‘by ‘some: ‘of these advices; it semed to him that the old man, 
recommending , purity and a struggle with desires, dared n ) 
ly to. condemn his’ love, but lured Lygia from him and 
trengthened her in her resistance. He understood that if ‘she 
among t those assembled and heard those words,’ s 


cca of hea religion ; and an “abject 
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man. At ‘this ‘thought he was. eed vih anger; “What © 
news did I hear? ” he said to himself. “This is an old 
- teaching? Every one knows this, everyone: heard this. For — 
“the cynics too recommend - poverty: and a restriction of 
necessities; for Socrates also recommended virtue as an old 
- but a good thing; for the best ‘stoic, even a Seneca, who has 
live hundred tables of lemon- wood, praised moderation, . 
` recommended the truth, patience in adversity, constancy in 
_ calamities, and that all is like state grain, which the mice: 
eat, but the people do not want to eat it because it smells 
from age.” And besides anger, he experienced a feeling of 
` disappointment, for he expected a discovery of some un- . 
known magic secrets, and at least he thought that he would >; 
hear a rhetor of astonishing eloquence ; instead he heard but- 
simple words deprived of all ornaments. He. was. amused at 
the stillness and the attention with which the people were — 
listening. But the old man continued to ‘speak to those ‘at. 
intive listeners, told them that they must be gobd, peace- : 
il, >just, poor and pure, not only in order to have’ peace’ 
during their life, but to live eternally in ‘Christ after death, - 
ch a. joy, in such a gloryy i in such a happiness, : ‘aS no one ` 
ad yet experienced on earth. And here Vinicius, although’ y 
unfavorably prejudiced a moment ago, could not help but 
notice that there was a difference between the teaching of i 
the aged màn, and that of the cynics, the stoics or other 
a philosophers, for they recommended good and virtue as a ` 
reasonable and the only practical thing in life, while he- 
promised immortality for it, not some poor immortality © 
‘under the earth, in tediousness, emptiness and. desertedness, 
ut a ‘magnificent « one equal almost to the existence of god 
He, spoke: moreover of it as of a thing absolutely sure, there- = 
fore in the presence of such a faith virtue assumed a price- 
less value, and the misfortunes of life became trivial: To — 
uffer temporarily for the sake of endless happinsss is differ- 
nt from suffering only because such is the order of nature. _ 
ut the old man said further that virtue and truth should be 
V ed for themselves, because God is all-powerful, existing me 
ore ages, good and virtuous—therefore who loves them, ` 
; God and, a thig, becomes Ipis beloved child. DE ; 
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Paf. thetefore when he now heard that he is all- aol 
and all-just, he thought involuntarily, that compared with — 
such a. Demiurge,—Jupiter, Saturn, Apollo, Juno, Vesta 
aud Venus were like some poor and noisy crowd that ravage 
all together, but each for his own benefit. But the great- 
est astonishment seized Vinicius when the aged man began 
to teach that God is also all-love—therefore who loyes men, 
~ fulfills his supreme commandment. But it is not enough to 
love people from ones’ own nation, for the God-man shed 
| his blood for all'and has found among the pagans his chosen 
ones, as Cornelius the centurion, and it is not sufficient to 


love those: who do us good, because Christ even forgave the = 


Jews, who delivered him to the cross, and the Boman 
soldiers who nailed him to. the cross, so we must not only’ 
forgive thosé who.wrong us, but love ‘them and return wrong 
with good; and'it is not sufficient to love good people; but 
we must also love" the bad ones, for only with love is it possi- 
Dole to exterminate the wickedness from them. Chilo- upon 
hearing these words thought his work was in vain and that 
Ursus would’ never: kill Glaucus to-night nor any other night. 
‘However he, consoled himself immediately with another con- 
- clusion, extracted from the teaching of the old man: namely, 


\ that Glaucus would not dare to kill him even though he dis- ` 


covered and recognized him. HoWever, Vinicius no longer 
` thought that there was nothing new in the words of the old: 
- man, but with astonisment he asked of himself the question: 
= “What God is this? What teaching is this? What kind 
‘of people are they?’ __—Alll that he heard did not find room 
’ in his confused mind. This was a confusion of new ideas. 
He felt that if he wished to follow this teaching, he would 
have’ to sacrifice his former ideas, customs, character and 
whole nature and change his entire life. The teaching which © 
‘commanded him to love the Parthians, Syrians, Greeks, 
Egyptians, Gauls and Britons, to forgive his enemies, to pay 


‘to. him, ‘while at the same time he had a feeling that in this 
/ madness’ there was something more powerful than in all phil- 
-osophies | he had yet heard of., He thought that because of — 
its madness it was impossible to fulfill—and because of its- 


felt that from it as from a meadow full of flowers; there came 
„some intoxicating. odor, which, if once inhaled, one will, ¢ 


i them with good for bad, and to love them, seemed madness uy 


AY 


impossibility, divine. He rejected it from his soul, but he — 
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in the Sone of the Lotofagians, one te else and. z 
; yearn only for it. It seemed ‘to him that there is nothing- x 
teal in it, and at the same time that reality, compared with — 
` it, is something so poor that it is. not worth the while to stop 
to think of it. Heights of some kind surrounded him, ` 
which were unthought of before. That cemetery began to» 
appear to him as- a gathering place of madmen, and also as\ 
a mysterious and terrible place, upon which, as if ona mys- 
tic bed, something was being born which did not exist in the ` 
world before. He thought of all. the old man had said of 
life, of truth, of love, of God, and his thoughts were daz- * 
zled from the brightness, as the eyes are dazzed from con- 
tinuous flashes: of lightning. As is usual with people whose — 
__ life evolves upon one passion, he thought of all this through- 
‘his love for Lygia, and by the light of the fire he saw one - 
„thing clearly: if Lygia is present in the cemetery, if she con- _ 
fesses this religion, she will never become his mistress. 
~The! fossor added a few torches to: the fire, the wind — 
~ ceased to rush through the pine trees, the flame ascended — 
evenly, with a slender point towards the stars glistening on — 
the serene sky, while the old man, mentioning the death of — 
Christ, now. talked of him only. All held their «breath, and - 
the silence became so great that it was possible to hear the — 
beat of the hearts. This man hast seen; and he related like — 
one to whom every moment was engraved in his memory. 
He told how returning from-the Cross they stayed with John — 
in the chamber for two days and two nights, neither sleep- 
ing nor eating, in oppression, sorrow, fear and doubt, hold- © 
ing their heads in their hands and meditating that He died. 
Oh! how painful it was! how painful! The third day came 
-and the dawn whitened the walls, but they .with John were- 
sitting under the wall without any help, or hope. The — 
_ desire for sleep tortured them, for the night before the tor- 
ture they passed in sleeplessness. ‘They bestirred themselves, BS 
again and’ began to lament. When, hardly had the sun risen, — 
< Maria of. Magdala rushed in breathless, with dishevelled hair 
5 and crying: ‘ ‘ They have taken the Lord!” Hearing this they- 
sprang up and ran toward the sepulchre. But John, a 
younger man, arriving first noticed the empty grave and 
dared not enter. Only when there were three of them at the 
ance, he, Peter, entered. He found the shirt’ and the 
Tapping sheets S opon the stone, but he did not tind the bey 4 
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mTherefore fear overcame heme an hee thought : that- 
e. -priests had carried Christ away, and they returned 
“home .in still greater oppression. Then other disciples came 
and were lamenting. They were disheartened, for they 
expected that the Master would redeem Israel, and it now 
was the third day since he died, so they did not understand 
why. the Father deserted the Son; and the disciples preferred 
. to die, so heavy was the burden. 
` The remembrance of those terrible moments even now 
forced two tears from the eyes of the aged man, which were 
Visible by. the light of the fire, flowing down his gray beard, — 
y His old head, devoid of hair, began to tremble, and his voice 
became low. Vinicius thought - to himself: “This , man 
speaks the truth and weeps over it!” Sorrow seized’ the 
» simple-hearted listeners. They had heard more than once 
` the story of Christ’s torture, and it was known to them that: 
-joy will follow the sorrow; but, as this was related by an` 
~ apostle who has seen it, they wrung their hands, see or. 
beat their breasts. ty 
- But slowly they were ‘calmed, as they desired to hear more. 
‘The aged man closed ‘his eyes, as if wishing to see distant” 
things i in his soul, and continued: 
. “When they lamented thus, Maria of Magdala rushed in. 
again, exclaiming that she saw the Lord. Not being able to` 
tecognize Him on account of the great brightness, she — 
thought it was a gardener, but He said, } Maria!’ Then ef 
she- cried, ‘Rabboni!’ and she fell to His feet, while He or- 
dered. her to go to the disciples, and thën disappeared, But ` 
ey, the disciples, did not believe her, and as she was weep- ` 
ing from joy, some were censuring her, others thought that 
‘SOITOW had troubled her senses, for she also said that she ~ 
WwW. angels in\the grave, while- she, running up the second 
time, found the grave empty. Then, in the evening, Kleo- 
came, who was going with- another person towards Em- ‘a 
aus, and they returned quickly, saying, < Indeed ‘the Lord 
| risen.’ And they began to dispute with the doors closed _ t 
om the fear of Jews. Suddenly He stood amongst them, — 
01 h the doors creaked not, and when they were benumed, 
È said, * oe be with you Y $ 


And 1 saw w Him, as all e seen, and He was Tike the! 
_ -brightnes and the | Boi of our hearts, for we believed 
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“that He arose from the ate and that ihe seas will dry out, 
the mountains will change to dust, but His glory shall not. | 
apes away. 3 


a0 “And after ‘eight as Thonias Didyinus put his Poea. A 
‘into Christ’s wounds and touched His side; and then fell to — 
“His feet and cried, ‘ My Lord and my God!’ Who answered — 
to him, ‘ As thou hast seen me, thou hast believed. Blessed 
are they who did not see me and have believed, ’ And these. 
<- words we heard and our eyes gazed upon Him, for He was- 7 
among us. ; 

! VA S was listening and something strange ‘Was taking 
place m him. He forgot for a moment where he was. He: 
began to lose the feeling of reality, measure and judgment. — 
He stood in the presence. of two impossibilities. He could 
not believe what the old man related, and he felt that one, ~ 

“must be blind and renounce his own reasoning in order to- 
‘admit that that man who said, “I have seen,” was lying.. 

$ There was something. in his emotion, in his tears, ‘in his — 
< whole figure, and in the circumstances of the events which 

the had related, that made all’ suspicions impossible. At. 

1oments it seemed to Vinicius that he was dreaming; but a 

around him he saw the silent crowd; the soot of the lanterns — 

‘reached his nostrils; there the torches were burning, while _ 
near by, on the stone, stood an old-man on the verge of his” 
grave, with his head trembling, who,’ giving testimony, was S 

repeating, ''l have seen. 
And he related to them all up to the Ascension to Hewes Re 

t times he was resting, for he spoke very circumstantially, 

ut it was felt that each minute detail was engraved in h 

mory. as on a stone. Ecstasy seized those who listened 
him. They threw the hoods from their heads in order 

to hear better and not to lose any of these words, which 
were priceless to them. It seemed to them that some super- 
uman power carried them over to Galilea-, that they are 
alking together with the disciples along those groves and iS 

-at those waters, that this cemetery has changed into the Ti- 

eridus lake, ‘and on the shore, in a} morning mist, stands 

Christ, as he was standing when John, looking out from: ‘the 

oat, said, n is the Lord ne and Peter threw himself ‘into 
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: t was " eyident that dunne the long narrative of Peter some — 
of them had visions, and wiien he began to relate’ how, at - 
the moment of Ascension, the clouds began to close under 
the feet of the Savior and veil Him, and cover Him from the 
eyes of the apostles, all heads werb raised involuntarily to- . 
=- wards the sky, and a moment of expectation followed, 
as if these people had hope of seeing Him, or as if they 
a expected that He will descend again from the heavenly fields 
in order to see how the old apostle feeds the sheep, intrusted 
-to him and to bless him and his flock. 
And in this moment there existed no Rome for these peo- 
ple, there was no mad Caesar, there were no temples nor 
“pagan gods—there was only Christ, who filled the earth, the 
sea, the heaven, the world. i 
In the distant houses scattered along the Via Nomentana 
cocks began to crow, announcing midnight. At that mo- 
-~ ment Chilo pulled the corner of US cloak and whis- 
pered : 
_ 4 Master, there, not far from the eed man, I see Urban, > 
- and at his side some maiden. ’ ; 
Vinicius shook as if from a dream and, turning in the 
- direction indicated by the Greek, noticed Lygia. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


$ Every drop of blood quivered in the young patrician at 
the sight of. her. He forgot the crowds, the old man, his 
own amazement at these incomprehensible things which he 
r heard—and he saw only her before him. At last, after all, 
exertions, after long days of uneasiness, of worrying, of 
suffering, he found her! For the first time in his life he 
elt that joy might throw itself upon one’s breast like a wild- K 
ebeast, and press it till it was no more: He, who judged till - 
now that fortune was duty-bound to fulfill all his desires, 
now. hardly believed his own eyes and his own. happiness. 
If not for this disbelief, his impetuous nature would desire! 
me fash step, but he wished to convince himself -first . 
hether, it was not the continuance of these miracles which. 
filled his head, and whether he was not dreaming. But there a 3 
vas no: doubt; ne saw ee an he was eee Os her 
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b a nies steps. She stood in the light, therefore he 
could satiate himself with her sight as much as he liked. 
The hood slipped off from her head and dishevelled her hair;. - 

. her mouth was somewhat open, her eyes were raised toward ~ 
‘the Apostle, she was attentive and delighted. In a cloak ‘of’ 
dark wool, she was dressed like a girl of common people. ` 
Vinicius however never saw her more beautiful, and not- — 
withstanding all the tumult which rose in him, he was: 
< struck by the nobility of her wonderful head in contrast — 
to her dress, almost’ that of a slave. Love burned in 
him like an immense flame, mingled with some feeling — 
of yearning, worshipping, admiration and desire. He-' 
felt the -delight which the sight of her caused him, and | 
he satiated himself with it as if with life-giving water after 

a long thirst. Standing by the side of the gigantic Lygian, : 
‘she seemed smaller than before, almost a child; he noticed, | 
also that she had grown more slender. Her complexion was: 
almost transparent; it made an impression of a flower upon 

him. But the more he gazed upon her, the more he desired: 
to possess her; she was so different from the women he saw ~ 

Or. possessed in the Orient and.in Rome. He felt that he 

would give them all for her, and with them Rome and ther ; 
whole world in addition. —- x 4| 

. He would have remained gazing, and ce have forsee 
ten himself altogether but for Chilo, who pulled the corner — 

of his cloak lest he should do something which would en- — 

` danger them. The Christians meanwhile began to pray and: 
to sing. After awhile thundered the “ Maranatha, ” and — 
then the Great Apostle began to baptize from the fountain: © 

- those who were presented by the presbyters as ready for 

_ baptism. To. Vinicius it seemed “that that night would ~ 

` never end. He wished as soon as possible to follow Lygia, 

S and to seize her on the way or in her house. 5 : 

at "At last- some began. to. leave the oe Then Chilo È 

~ whispered: I i 
~ -1l Let us go, master, before the gate, as we have’ nor : 

removed our hoods, and people are looking at us. 

Chilo’s advice seemed prudent. Standing at the Sane 

they could watch all those coming out, and it was easy to 5 

cognize Ursus by his size and posture. $ 

e shall follow them,”! said Chilo. “We shall see 

use ee enter, and. to-morrow, or yet to- Roe thou 
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~ wilt surround all the entrances to the house’ with lae and y 

` take her.” | 
“No!” said Vinieius. 

ane What dost thou intend to do?” 

“We shall enter the house after her, and we shall See 

her away immediately; for didst thou not undertake. this, 
- Croton?” 

“ Yes,” said the lanista, “and I give myself up to thee, — 
master, asa slave, if I do not break the backbone of this ‘i 
` buffalo who is guarding her.” A 

~ But Chilo began to dissuade and to implore them by: all 
the gods not to.do this. Croton was taken only for defense — 
in the case of them having been recognized, but not for the 
„carrying away of the maiden. Taking her, being only two, 

-they will expose themselves to death, and, moreover, they 
“emight let her escape from their hands, and then she will 
- hide herself in another place or will leave Rome. And 
= what will they do then? Why not act with certainty? Why 
expose themselves to peril and the whole undertaking to an — 
~ uncertain fate? ae 

- Vinieius, though restraining himself with the utmost 
« xertion from seizing Lygia in his arms right there in the 
‘the cemetery, felt however that the Greek was right, and may 
he would follow his advice, if not for Croton, to o Whom 
e ‘reward was of much consideration. ii j S 
“ Master, order that drone to be silent,” he said, “ or per- ù 
mit 1 me to let down my fist upon his head. Once in Buren- ; 

tum, whither I was brought to games by Lucius Saturninus, 

‘was attacked in a tavern by seven drunken gladiators, and - 
one of them escaped with whole ribs. I do not say to 
eize the maiden now from among the crowd, for they could. 

ow stones under our feet, but once she will be at home ie 
airy her away and bring her wherever thou likest.” 
iejus was overjoyed to hear these words, and answered: 
‘ By Hercules, so it shall be! To-morrow we may ‘not 
er at home accidentally, and if we scare them,’ ‘they 
would lead her away undoubtedly.” 
This Lygian seems awfully strong to me!’ ’» moaned Chilo. 
Thou art not asked to LON his hands,” answered ‘Croton. 
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: ing them. To cation it wened that ie aa the Great 
= Apostle among them, while at his side walked an old man, ~ 
considerably lower in stature, two women who were not: 
young, and a boy who was lighting: the way with his lantern. 
‘This handful was followed by a crowd numbering about two — 

Be Piindred persons. Vinicius, Chilo and Croton mingled them- 
- selves With this crowd. cs 

“Yes, master,” said Chilo, “thy maiden is under power- — 
, ful protection. That is he, the Great Apostle, with her—for _ 
look how people are kneeling in front of him.” ea 

The people were kneeling down, but Vinicius did not joo 
at them. Not losing Lygia for a moment from his eyes, he: ` 
was thinking only of her seizure, and accustomed to artifices.. 

; of all kinds in the wars, he was arranging with the precis- 
ion of a soldier the whole plan of the seizure. He felt that, 
| the’step he was taking was bold, but he knew well that bold © 
attacks usually end successfully. The road was long, how- — 

ever, therefore at times he thought of the abysses which 

‘were between himself and Lygia by that wonderful eia 

n she confessed.. Now he understood all that happened — 
| the past, and he understood. why it did happen. He was — 

‘sufficiently > penetrating for this. For he knew not Lygia. 

‘till now. He saw in her a maiden more beautiful than all ` 

others, a maiden for whom his feelings caught fire; but now - 

he learned that that’ teaching was making her a different. 
ne from other women, and the hope that she should also: - 

-be attracted by feelings, desire, wealth, pleasure, was an — 

empty illusion. He understood at last that which he and ~ 

Petronius did Hot understand, namely, that this new. religion 

was implanting into the soul something unknown. to the — 

‘world in which he lived, and that Lygia, even if she loved i 

\ him, would not sacrifice her Christian truths for him; that,jf 
~ pleasure exists for her, it is quite different from that which 

he, Petronius, Caesar’s court, and the whole Rome were pur- 
uing. Every on'e of the women he knew! could become his 
‘mistress—this Christian girl could become only his victim. 
a And thinking of. this; he was experiencing burning | pain 


tin je. siete E this teaching, ‘he himself, esi 
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power, was nothing, and that he will ni 
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- the DAET of it. That Donn military tribune, convinced: 
- that, the power of the sword and the fist, which conquered 
‘the world, shall rule it always—saw for the first time in his _ 
` life that something else might be beyond it, therefore he + 
- asked himself with amazement: “What is it?” 
~ And he was not able to answer himself clearly. But he 
become -collected. again by the complaints of. Chilo, who 
-= began to bewail his own fate; he was hired to find Lygia, 
` whom he found with danger to his own life, and pointed 
„lier out. But what else do they want from him? Did he’ 
` undertake to carry her away, and who could demand even 
‘anything like this from a poor cripple, deprived of two fin- 
gers—from an old man, given up to meditations, science 
“and virtue? What will happen if such a worthy lord as 
-Vinicius shall meet some injury while carrying the maiden 
~-away?: Certainly, the gods ought to watch over the chosen 
ones; but do not such things happen more than oncé, as if 
the gods were playing dice, instead of looking at what was 
-taking place in the world? Fortune, as is known, is blind- 
‘folded; it sometimes does not see in daylight; what can be 
“expected at night time? Let something happen—let this 
oa of a Lygian throw a millstone at the noble Vinicius, a 
barrel of wine, or, what is worse, of water,—who will guar- 
~antee whether responsibility instead of the reward will not 
fall’ upon the poor Chilo? He, the poor sage, became — 
~ attached to the noble Vinicius, like Aristotle to Alexander ; 
<- of Macedon, and if at least the noble Vinicius would give 
him that purse which he ‘put behind his belt on going out 
- there would be something with which to summ'on help imme- 
RED or to assuage the Christians themselves.: Qh, why 
“mdo they not wish to hear the advices of an old man, which 
are dictated by prudence and experience? 
-* Vinicius, hearing this, took out the purse from behind — 
is belt and threw it at Chilo. “ Take it and be silent.” 
The Greek felt that it was unusually heavy and he gained | ; 


“All my hope is in this,” he said, “that Hercules or - 
ezeus accomplished deeds more difficult, and what is my , 
personal and dearest friend, Croton, if not Hercules? Thee, — 
worthy master, I shall not call a demigod, for thou art a 
hole god, and thou wilt not forget in the future the poor 

ut faithful servant ena ae it is eny to opro nde 
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for Soni time to time, for he has aben. once uki into 
his books, does not care for anything else.. .. Some few- 
stadia of garden and a little house, even with the. smallest | 

-portico for coolness in summer, would be something worthy — 

of such a donor. Meanwhile I ‘shall admire from a distance 
your heroic deeds,- invoke Jove to favor you, and in case of — 
need I shall make such a noise that half of Rome will wake ~ 
up and come to your assistance. What a bad and uneven ~ 
toad! The olive oil is all burned out in: my lantern, and if 

* Croton, who is equally noble as he is strong, wanted to take 

- me in his arms and carry me to the gate, he would learn, . 
first, whether he could easily carry the maiden; second, he 
would act like JEneas, and finally he would win over all the — 
more honest gods to such a degree that I would be bes 
at peace as to the result of the undertaking.” 
` “T would prefer to carry the carcass of a sheep. which- 

- croaked of mange ‘a month ago,” answered the lanista; 
“but -if thou wilt give me ‘that purse which the worthy 2 
tribune has thrown to thee Ishall carry thee to the gate.-” - _ j 

; “Knock the great toe out of thy- foot,”. answered’ the — 

Greek. “Thus didst thou profit from the teaching of that i 

virtuous old man, who pea poverty and pity as the- 

“two foremost virtues.... Did not he plainly command + 
thee to love me? I see that I shall never make of thee — 
even a poor Christian, and that it is easier for the sun to 

` penetrate the walls of the Mamertiman prison than for. the 

~ truth to penetrate the skull of a hippopotamus.” x 
Croton, who possessed a beastly strength, but had no 

human feelings, whatever, said: 

“Never fear. I shall not become a Christian. I do not 
wish to lose my bread. ” 

“Yes, but if thou hadst even the elementary knowledge 5 
of philosophy thou wouldst know that gold is vanity.” 
` < “Come to me with thy. philosophy, and I shall give thee 4 

only one blow with my head at thy belly, ` oud we ASDA see 

who will win.’ ; 
ie An ox could answer the same to Aristotle,” answered 
~ Chilo. 
= It was growing lighter. The dawn covered the edges 
the walls with a. pale color. The trees near the road, th 
buildings and thp tombstones scattered here and there beg 
un Mon the shadow. The toads: was. -nolong 
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empty. The venders of vegetables were hurrying toward 

- the- gates, leading donkeys and mules ioaded with kitchen | 
herbs; here and there wagons were creaking; upon which 
- game was brought. On the road and at both sides there lay. 
i a light fog, announcing clear weather. People seen from a 
distance in this fog looked like ghosts. Vinicius was look- 

ES ing at the slender form of Lygia, which; in proportion as the 
‘light was increasing, was becoming more and more silvery. 
-~ “Master,” said Chilo, “I would offend thee if I would’. 
~ foresee that thy liberality would end at any time, but now, — 
- when thou has paid’me, thou canst not accuse me that I'am ` 
_ speaking for my own interest only, And I advise thee once 

` more that, learning in which house the divine Lygia lives, 

| thou shouldst return home for slaves and a litter, and 

` shouldst not listen to that elephant’s trunk, Croton, who 

‘ ‘undertakes to carry the maiden alone for this purpose only: 

< that he “wants to squeeze thy SPURS like a bag of fresh . 
+ cheese: ’ ee 
TOE Thou wilt have from me a blow of the list between thy 
shoulder- blades, which means that thou wilt perish,” said 
roton. ` 

; “Thou wilt have with me a ‘measure of ICephalonian 
that means that I. span be sound,” 4 answered o 
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is a for à moment upon. their, iron helmets, and then 
nade a sign of a cross above them. It never came to the 
ind of the young patrician that there could be Christians 
ong the apidicts, „and he thought with astonishment that, . 


$ this Teano evidently embraces new souls every — 
and spreads beyond all human comprehension. This — 
truck, er also with reference to Lygia for he convinced. 


a is found who would facilitate her escape themselves. | 
erefore: he blessed all the pone now that it did Hor r tappar 
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ristians as the wall bese: to” scatter. Now the 
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‘their attention. Chilo pos fo “complain a o and 3 
shooting pains in his legs, and remained in the rear more and — 
more, which Vinicius did not oppose, judging that the coward- =) \ 
ly and imbecile’ Greek would be of no use to him at present; - 

_ He would even permit him to go wherever he likes, but, 
though the worthy sage was restrained by his circumspec-_ 3 
tion, still he was pushed onward by his curiosity, as he fol- 
lowed them, at times even approaching them, repeating his. z 
former advices and making suppositions that the old man- 
accompanying the Apostle, if not for his rather too low’ stat- — : 
ure, could be Glaucus. 

They walked for a long time, finally reaching the Trans: 
Tiber; the sun was already near its rise when the group in 
which Lygia was separated. The Apostle, the old woman x 

‘i and the boy went alongside of the river, While the old man - 
of lower stature, Ursus and Lygia slipped into a narrow vicus, 
` and going about one hundred steps, they entered the vesti- 

- bule of a house in which there were two shops, one oF an 
olive vender, the other of a poultry keeper. 

‘Chilo, who -was following Vinicius and Croton about fifty 

: yards in the rear, stopped immediately, ` as if fixed to the 

X _ pound, and pressing himself up to the wall, he began to- 
` hiss at them to return to him. ue 

They did so, for they had to hold counsel s 

“Go,” said Vinicius, “and see whether this hone has $ 
any exits upon another street.” 

= Chilo, though he complained before of wounds on his legs, 

_\ Sprang up as lively as if he had the wings of Mercury. at his 

“ankles, and he returned in a while. 

~~ “No,” he said, “There is only one exit.” Then he fold 

„ed his hands. i 

“By Jupiter, Apollo, Vesta, Cybele, Iris and’ Osiris: by 
‘Metra, Baal, and by all gods of the East and West, I entreat 

thee, master, to desist from this design. Listen to ‘me—” 
~ But he stopped suddenly, for he noticed that the face of 
‘Vinicius became pale from excitement while his eyes glis- 
tened like the eyes of a wolf. It was enough to look at hi 
to understand that aa in “the world would coe hi 
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`“ J will enter first,” lie said. ; 
- “Thou wilt follow me,” said Vinicius in an imperative 
; voice. i : 
And ina while they both disappeared in the dark vestibule. 

= Chilo sprang to the corner of the neasest street and be- 
‘gan to observe from behind the angle, waiting for what 

would take place. 


a NEN CHAPTER XXII. 


‘Only when he had reached the vestibule did Vinicius un- 
od the difficulty of the undertaking. The house was 
-a large one, of several stories, like thousands: that were 
built in Rome in view of the gain from renting the fiats, 
and usually built so hurriedly and poorly that scarcely does 
¿a year pass without some of them falling upon the heads of 
the: tenants. These were veritable beehives, too high and 
- too narrow, full of closets and cells, in which nestled the 
-poor and numerous populace. In the city, in which many 
streets had no names, those houses had no numbers either; 
the owners intrusted the collection of rent to the slaves. 
However, they were not obliged by the city government to : 
ive the names of the tenants, and oftentimes did not know 
them themselves. To find a person in such a house was 
often very difficult, especially when there was no porter at’ 
‘the gate. 
Vinicius and Croton went through a long corridor, which 
led to -a narrow courtyard, closed in from four sides by 
walls, forming an atrium common for the whole house, 
ith a fountain in the centre, whose stream was falling into. 
tone basin fixed into the ground. ‘At all the walls there © 
e external stairways, partly of stone, partly of wood, 
ading to the galleries, from which there were entrances to- 
ie lodgings. Downstairs there were also lodgings, some of ` 
ch were provided with wooden. doors, others separated 
om the courtyard by woolen curtains Ons masiy raveled 
-OUT and torn or patched. © 
The hour was early and a was not a living soul i in the x 
|. Evidently. all were eee except those who had | 
turned Bu Ostrianum. 2 Sy ONE SSES 
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“What shall we do, master?” asked Croton, stopping. 
“Let us wait here; maybe somebody will appear,” an—- 
swered Vinicius. “We should not be seen in the court-.. 
ard.” 
$ But he thought at the same time that the advice of Chilo | 
` was practical. If he had some fifty slaves he could sur- 
round the gate, which seemed the only exit, and search | 
all the lodgings—while this way it was necessary to find 
-Lygia’s lodgings at once, for otherwise Christians, of whom, 
probably there was no lack in this house, could warn her 
« that they were Seeking her. For this reason it was danger- 
ous even to inquire of strange persons. For a while Vini- 
cius considered whether it would not be better to return ` 
home after slaves, when suddenly, from under one of the 
curtains covering the more distant lodgings, came & Man 
_ with a sieve in his hand and approached the fountain. 
The young man recognized Ursus at the first glance. 
“That is the Lygian,” whispered Vinicius. 
“Shall I break his bones right away? É 
“Wait.” ; 
`- Ursus did not notice them, for they stood in the shadow — 
of the vestibule, and began ‘quietly to rinse the vegetables on 
“in the sieve; it was evident that, after the entire night — 
spent in the cemetery, he intended to. prepare a breakfast of — 
them. After a while, finishing his function, he took the wet ` 
sieve and disappeared behind the curtain. Croton and — 
Vinicius started after him, judging that they would) rush in 
edirectly into Lygia’ s lodging. D 
Therefore their astonishment was not. trivial whei they = 
` noticed the curtain was dividing net a lodging, but a second — 
‘dark corridor from the courtyard, at the end of which a- 
~ little garden was seen, composed of some cypresses, a few ` 
myrtle bushes, and a small house stuck toa pind wall of 3 
another buildin g. 
Both understood that. this was a favopible circumstance 5 
-for them. On the courtyard there could be formed a riot- 
ous assembly of all tenants, while the ‘Temoteness’. of the 
little house facilitated the: undertaking. They ‘will finish up 
eae with the defenders, or rather with Ursus. After © 
` the seizure of Lygia they will reach the. street equally quick, 
„and there they will know what to do. Most likely no o 
will. accost fher, „and, if accosted, they ` will “say that th 
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et ing back Gee s “hostage, Who ran away, and in an- 
xtreme case Vinicius would let he vigils recognize him and 
“summon their assistance. 
` Ursus was about to enter the Tittle apartment when the 
sound of steps attracted his attention; so he halted, and, 
‘seeing two men, he put his sieve upon a balustrade and 
turned toward them. 
A “What do you want here?” ” he asked. 
“Thee,” answered Vinicius’ - ` 
- Then, turning to Croton, he said, in a quick, low. voice: K 
“Kil. o> > À 
Croton rushed like a RoE and in one instant, before the S 
~ Lygian was able to think and to recognize the enemies, he 
_ Was caught in the steel arms of Croton. 
-‘. But Vinicius was too certain of his superhuman strength to 
wait for the end of the struggle, so, passing them, he sprang 
to the door of the little house, pushed it in aud found him- 
‘self in a dark chamber, lighted only by the fire burning in | 
‘the chimney. The light of the fire was falling directly — 
upon the face of Lygia. The other person, sitting by the 
eside, was that old man who was accompanying the maiden 
nd Ursus on the road from Ostrianum. : 
‘Vinicius rushed in so suddenly that before Lygia was able 
recognize him he seized her by the waist, and, raising her, — 
ie rushed through. the door. True, the old man barred his N 
-but Vinicius, pressing the maiden to his: breast: with — 
and, shoved him away with’ his other hand. The hood. 
ll off his head, and at the sight of that face, known to, 
er and terrible at that moment, the blood stiffened 1 in Lygia. 
‘om fright and her voice died in her throat: She ‘wanted | 
call for help, but could not. Also vainly she attempted. 
ize thé frame of thè door in order to offer resistance. 
fingers slipped along the stone, and she would have . 
ted were it not for the terrible picture which struck her 
s when Vinicius rushed with her into the garden. : ia 
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ith E head hansiag down and mouth covered with: 
eing m he struck the head once more yrith his. © 
istant he sprang toward Vinicius like an en- © 


‘: ‘Don’t ‘kill r A which he Doa that iu like 
a thunderbolt had loosened his hands, with which he was — 
-embracing her. Finally the earth seemed to whirl and day- `. 
os a4 was ene ie in ee Ye, 


Chilo, However. concealed belie: the ae of he corner, j 

-~ waited for what would take place, as curiosity struggled ` 

‘with fear within him. He thought that if they will be suc- 
‘cessful in carrying Lygia away, it will be well to be near 
= Vinicius. He did not fear Ursus any more for he was sure 

Croton would kill him. On the other hand, he thought in 
-an event of a crowd gathering upon the streets, yet empty, 
„if Christians or any other people wished to offer resistance 
to Vinicius, then he ‘would speak to.them as the representa- 
tive of the authorities, as the executor of Caesar’s will, and 
-in a case of extremity he would summon the vigils to»the — 
aid of the young patrician against the street rabble, and with 
this he would win rew favors. In his soul he always judged 
that the action of Vinicius was imprudent. Considering, 
however, . Croton’s terrible strength, he supposed that it- 
ight be. ‘successful. If it should go bad with them, the - 
ibune ‘himself will carry off the maiden and Croton will | 
ear the way. The time was growing very long for him; — 
he was alarmed at the silence of the vestibule, upon which 
he looked from afar. -> - AS 
1 Jf they do not find her tains lace and make a noise 
they will scare her. ° i 
_, -And the thought of this was not-unpleasant to him either, 
“for he understood that in such case he would again be neces- E 
sary to Vinicius, and would be able ‘to again squeeze a nice 
‘sum of sestertias out of him. ay 
-= “ Whatever they do,” he thought, “they do this for 1 me, 
though none of them suspects. this, 0 gods! 0 gods! per- 
mit me only to— cs 
And he stopped suddenly, for it seemed to him that some- ae 
ing protruded from the vestibule; so, pressing close to the 
all he began to look, holding his breath. ; 
‘Arid he was not mistaken, for from the vestibule a head 
artiy emerged and began to look around. 
After a while, however, it disappeared. j 
That is Vinicius or Croton,” thought Chilo. “But if. 
seized the pinl why doesn't sh she aean and why do they 
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~ look out. upon. the street ? They have to meet ode any- =. 

_ way, for, before they reach the Carinse there will be stirring 
~in the city. What is that ? By all the immortal gods !” 
-And suddenly his hair stood up on end. 
In the gate appeared Ursus with the body of Croton. hing 
over his shoulder, and looking around once. more, he began 
~ to run toward the river through the empty street. 
Chilo flattened himself against the wall like a piece of 
~ plaster. 
“Tam lost if he notices me, ” he thought. 
> But Ursus: passed the corner hurriedly and disappeared ~ 
“behind the next house. Chilo, not waiting any longer, be- 
“gan to run into a cross street, his teeth chattering, and with 
- a swiftness that would astonish even a youth-. 

~ “If, while returning, he should see me from a distance: 

he will overtake and kill me, ” he was saying to himself. 

“Save me, Zeus; save me, Apollo; save.me, Hermes; save 

~me, 0 God of the Christians! I shall leave Rome, T shall 
- return to Mesembria; but save me from the hands of this 
` demon. ’ 

= And this Lygian, who had killed Croton, seemed to him 

really some superhuman being at that moment. Even as he 

` ran Chilo thought that this might be some god who had as- 

sumed the form of a barbarian. A that moment he believed. 

in all the gods of the world, and in all myths, at which he ~ 

sually laughed. He thought that Croton might have been 

killed by the God of the*Christians, and again his hair was 

standing up on his head at the thought that he meddled « 

‘with such a power. 

Only when he had. passed a few alleys and seen a number 

f workmen coming from a distance toward him was he 

calmed. He was already out of breath, so he sat down upon. 

ie threshold of a house and began to wipe his sweat-cov- — 

red forehead with the corner of his cloak. : 

“Tam old, and I need rest,” he said. 

The people coming toward him turned into some side 

et, and solitude embraced him once more. The city was 

( sleeping. In the mornings the stir began earlier in the 
ealthier parts of the city, where the slaves of the rich were’. 

iged to rise before the dawn, while in the parts inhabited 

the free population maintained by the government, and 

fore igi es arose rather ate, ‘especially: in Winter. 
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$ “time. Chilo, sitting for’ some TE on abe threshold. felt a 
~ penetrating hunger, so he arose, and convincing himself that — 
he did not lose the purse which he received from Vinicius, © 
he turned towards the river with a slower step. eee $ 
~ “Perhaps I shall see the body of Croton,” he said. “ 0 
gods! this Lygian, if he is a man, could make millions of © 
` sestertia during one year, for who could resist him if he ~ 
strangled Croton like a puppy ? For each appearance in the — 
arena they would give him as much gold as he weighs’ him- 
self. He guards that girl better than Cerberus does the hell. 
~ But, may the hell swallow him, too!, I do not: wish to 
have anything to do with him. He is too strong! What ` 
. Shall I do, however ? A frightful thing happened. If he 
` broke the bones of Croton, then surely the soul of Vinicius « 
.also whines above.that accursed house, waiting for the bur- ` 
ial. By Castor! but he is a patrician, -a friend of Caesar, a’ 
-relative of Petronius, a lord known in the’ entite Rome, and 
a military tribune. His death will not be unpunished... 
If, for instance, I should go to the camp of, the pretorians, 
or to the vigils?” 
__ Here he stopped and began to think, but ite: a while he said: 
“Woe to me! Who introduced him to that house if not 
I? His freedmen and slaves know that I used to come to — 
him, and some of them know for what purpose. What will 
` happen if they accuse me that I have shown him intention- ~ 
all)- the -house in which he has met death? Even if it was — 
Aproven afterwards in the court that I did not wish it they — 
will say that I am the cause anyway. And he is a patric- $ 
ian ; so in no case will this come off unpunished to me. But ` 
were I to leave Rome silently and would move somewhere : 
- far away, I would put myself under a greater suspicion. ° 
It was bad both. ways. The question now was only res 
X choose the lesser evil. Rome was an immense city, and- 
still Chilo felt that it might be too small for him. " For any- 
_- body else could go straight to the prefect of the vigils, re- 
late what had happened, and, even if some suspicion would - 
fall upon him, await quietly the inquest. But the whole 
past of Chilo was of such. character that every closer 
~ acquaintance either with the prefect of. the vigils or the pre- 
“fect of; the city must bring upon him very serious- troubles, 
and at the same time confirm all the pirs which coulc 
come to the acs a the officials. x $ X 


On the other hand, to flee would be to confirm Peroni i 
in the opinion that Vinicius was betrayed and murdered as a — 
result of a conspiracy. And Petronius was a powerful man, — 
who could have the police of the whole empire to his orders 
and who undoubtedly would try to find the guilty ones even 
to the end of the world. However, it came to Chilo’s head - 
- whether it would not be better to go straight to him and to 
‘tell: him what had happened. Yes, this was the best plan. 
Petronius was a peaceful man, and Chilo was certain at least 
that he would hear him to the end. Petronius, too, who — 
` knew the affair from the beginning, would. believe more x 
-easily in the i innocence of Chilo than the prefects. 
In order to go to him, however, it was necessary to know for 
` certain what happened to Vinicius, and this Chilo did ‘not know. 
He saw, it is true, the Lygian prowling toward the river. with 
the body of Croton, but nothing more. Vinicius could be 
killed, but he could also be wounded or seized. It camé to 
~Chilo’s mind that the Christians probably would not dare to ~~ 
kill such a powerful man, an. Augustian and a high military © 
© official, for an act of that kind could bring upon them a 
general persecution. It was more likely that they detained 
- him by superior force, in order to give time to Lygia to Bide 
herself in another place. $ ESSES 
This thought filled Chilo with hope. Ba 
“If that Lygian dragon did not rend him at the first im- 
petus,,then he is alive ; and if he is alive, then he will’ give 
testimony himself; that T did not betray him, and then not — 
only am I not threatened, but—0 Hermes, count on two | 
eifers again!—a new field opens before me.... I can let 
ne of the freedmen know where to look for his master, and , 
hether he shall go to the prefect or not it is his affair if | 
L only don’t have to go to him.... I can also go to Petro- 
us and rely on a reward.... I was looking for’ Lygia— Si 
ow I shall look for Vinicius, and afterward Lygia again.. i 
ut’ ‘it is necessary to- know, first, whether he is alive Obes 
ad.” 3 
ere it passed fhrough his mind that he could- go at night — 
y the ‘baker Demas and ask Ursus about this. But he gave 
this. idea immediately. He preferred to have nothing to do 
ith Ursus. He could justly suppose that if Ursus” did. n 
“Glaucus, then evidently he was warned, ‘by som ¢ 


Š that this is an nea ea and that some traitor warded to 
“persuade him to do it. Besides, at the mere remembrance - 
of Ursus, a shiver ran through Chilo’s entire body. In- 
stead, he thought that at night he would send Eurycius after — 
news from. the house where the occurrence happened. 
Meanwhile he had to eat, take a bath, and have a rest. 
The sleepless night, the way to Ostrianum, and the flight 
from the Trans-Tiber wearied him really beyond all measure. ~ 

One thing consoled him permanently—he had with him 
two purses, one which Vinicius gave him at home and mS 
other one which he threw to him on the return from the cem- ` 
etery. Out of the consideration for this happy circumstance, 

as well as for all the excitements that he. endured, he de- 
= cided to eat more abundantly and to clk better wine | 

« than usually. 

And when at last the hour of the opening of the wine 

_ shop had arrived, he did this in a measure so considerable _ 

` that he forgot about the bath. Above all, he wanted to — 

sleep, and drowsiness deprived him of strength to such as 

. degree that he-returned to his lodging at Subura with a reel-, 

g step, where a slave woman, bought with Vinicius’ ‘mon 

y, was waiting for him. ` 
‘There, entering the cubiculum, as dark as a den of i a ‘fo 
he threw himself upon the bed and fell asleep in an instant. ` 

He awoke in the evening, or rather he’was awakened by 
the slave girl telling him to rise, for some one was looking 

‘for him and wanted to see him on important business. 

~The watchful Chilo came to his senses in a moment. 

` Hastily throwing on'a cloak with a hood, and ordering - t 

slave girl to move aside, he looked out circumspectly at first. 

\nd he became. deathly pale, for through the door of. ‘the 

cubiculum he perceived the gigantic form of Ursus. 5 

At that sight he felt that his feet and his head were grow 

ing cold, that- his heart ceased to beat in his breast, that 

‘swarms of ants were walking over his back-.... For some 

me ‘he could not speak, then, Lat his Teeth chattering, he 

aid, or rather moaned: . ; 
cue Syra, I am not at home.. aah don't know... this.. 
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g told him that thou art at home and that thou art, slee 
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“0 gods!... qT ill order thee.. 

- But Ursus, as if made impatient b the oS approached 

the door of the cubiculum, and bowing down, lie thrust his 
headin: — : 

: “ Chilo Chilonides, ” he said. 

~~ “Pax tecum! pax! pax!” answered Chilo. “0, best of 

the Christians! Yes, I am Chilo, but this is a mistake.. 

~ Ido not know thee. ” 

-. “Chilo Chilonides,” repeated Ursus, “thy master, Vin- 

~icius, summons thee to go to him with me. ” ; 


PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


A sharp pain awakened Vinicius. For a moment he could- 
not understand where he’ was nor what was happening. He- 
felt a dizziness and his eyes were covered with a mist. 
radually, however, his consciousness returned, and he per- 
eived three persons bent over him: He recognized two. 
One was Ursus, the other the old man he had thrust aside. : 
hile carrying off Lygia. The third, an utter stranger, was | 
olding his left arm and touching it along the elbow up to 
e shoulder, causing him such a terrible pain that Vinicius, 
inking it was some kind of a revenge, cried reat his 
et teeth, ‘! Kill me. ” 
But they seemed not pay any attention to his words, as if 
ot hearing them or as though they considered them the- 
sual groan of suffering. Ursus, with his distressed and at 
e same time menacing face of a barbarian, was holding 
undles of white cloth torn in long strips, while the old man 
s speaking to the person. who was Pissing the arm of 
icius.: iz 
1 ‘Glaucus, art thou certain that the wound in .the head is 2 
mortal ?” = 
“Yes, worthy Cfispus,” answered Glaucus. “Serving as — 
the fleet, and afterwards Hringi in ee: I dressed 
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many wounds, and from the pay which. this T 
brought me I ransomed myself and my relatives. The 
‘p ound in the head is slight. When this man (here he point- 
ed lo Ursus) took away the girl from the youth and pushed ~ 
him against the wall, the youth, while falling, protected him- 
self with his hand, which he disjointed and broke, but — 
through this saved his head and life. ” 

A Thou hast had more than one of the brotherhood in thy 
care,” answered Crispus, “and you are celebrated as a skill- 
ful physician. Therefore I sent Ursus for thee.” 

Who, on the road, confessed that yesterday he was © 
ready to kill me.’ 
` Dîm But before doing so he confessed his intention to me, zs, 
and I, who know thee and: thy loye for Christ, explained to + 
him that the traitor’ was not thee, but that unknown who. 2 
‘wished to persuade him to murder. ’ 
~~ © * That was an evil spirit, but I took him for an angel, ” 
said Ursus, with a sigh. 
“Thou wilt tell me this some: other time,” said Glaucus; - 
“but now we must think of the’ wounded. p ; 
_. And saying this he began to set the arm of Vinicius, who, = 
a although Crispus was sprinkling his face with water, fainted — 
repeatedly from pain. This, however, .was a happy circum- F 

` stance for him, for he did not feel the pain Of setting his 
foot in joint; nor the dressing of the broken shoulder, which © 3 
Glaucus laid between two concave strips of wood and then ` 
tied quickly and strongly in order to keep them motionless. 

But after the operation was over Vinicius recovered con- 
sciousness again and saw above him Lygia. She stood clost 
to his bed, holding a copper bucket of water in which Glau- 
cus from time to time dipped a sponge and BEE as pi 
bead. 

Vinicius gazed at her, but could not believe his Ses It 

~ Was only after some time that he was able to whisper: OS 

; “Lygia. ( VAUN 

At that sound the bucket tania in her: hand, but Shy 
looked at him with eyes full of sadness. 

“ Peace be with thee,” she answered, in a low voice. 
= And she stood with extended'arms, with a face full of © 
-~ pity and sorrow, ‘put he looked at her as if wishing to picture. Sa 
her, so that after his eyelids were closed her picture would. A 
Temain ma ae still: He r „at her face, a a é 
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rosy, and at first he thought that he would love her always, 


` and second that that paleness. of hers and her poverty was. 


his work; that he had sent her away from a home where she 
` was loved, and where she was surrounded by affluence and 
‘comfort, and thrust her into that squalid room and dressed 
her in that wretched robe of dark wool. Willingly would 
_ he dress her in the costliest brocades and in all jewels of 
X he world; hence amazement, alarm and pity seized him, 


and: such a sorrow overcame him that he Would fall to her 


- feet if he could move himself. 
* =“ Lygia,” he said, !! thou didst not consent to my death? ” 
And she answered with sweetness: !! May God return 
health to thee.” . 


had inflicted on her before, and of this one which he tried 
to inflict on her recently, there was in Lygia’s words a real 
balsam. He forgot in that moment that a Christian’ teach- 
ing could speak through her mouth. He only felt that a 
ved woraan was speaking, and that in her answer there was 
some personal tenderness and an almost superhuman goodness 


hortly before from pain, so now he grew weak from emo- 
n. A certain faintness seized him, great and yet pleas- 
He experienced a sensation as if he was falling some- 


noment of weakness, that a divinity was standing over ‘him. 
In the meantime Glaucus finished washing the wound in 
; head and applied to it a healing salve. Ursus went to 


Vinicius drank eagerly, after which he felt ‘great re- 


Give me another drink. 
i went with the empty cup to. an n adjoining room. 
hi Is, after 


thinner than before, at the tresses of dark hair, at the poor 
-~ dress of a workwoman. He gazed so persistently that under ~ 
the influence of his look her snowy forehead began to grow -+ 


yhere. into an abyss, but at the same time he felt that it 
as good, so. he was. happy. He. also thought, in this 


ie brass bucket, and, taking a goblet of water mixed with 
ine which stood on the table, put it to the wounded ‘man’s ` 


| For Vinicius, -who had a feeling of those wrongs, which he 


hich was shaking him to the depths of his soul. As 


After the dressing of the wound the pain almost | 
sed. The wounds and bruises began, to m complete | 


X Vinicius.. “God Mar ne penn thee to.commit an evil © 
~ deed, but preserved thee thy life so that thou shouldst come to T 
_ thy reason in thy soul. He before whom a man is only dust 
delivered thee in our hands defenseless, but Christ; in whom - 
‘we believe, ordered us to love even our enemies. And so 
-~ we have dressed thy wounds, and, as Lygia has said, we 
will pray .that God restores thee to health, but we cannot’. 
= watch thee longer. Therefore, remain in peace,, and think — 
whether it would be well to persecute Lygia any longer, — 
- whom thou hast deprived of her guardians: ane non and Š 
- ùs who paid thee good for evil.” ` BS 
“You wish to leave me? ” asked Vinicius. : 
`= “ We desire to leave the house in which the persecution í of : 
` the prefect of the city can reach us. Thy companion was 
killed, but ‘thou who art powerful among the people lie ~ 
wounded. This did not happen through our fault, but the — 
: ane of the law would fall upon us. 
“Do not fear persecution. I will shield you.” 
Crispus did not want to answer him that with them it. did 
not only concern the prefect and the. police, but that not 
ving: confidence in him too—they wished to secure Lygia $ 
om ‘his further pursuit, i 
“Lord,” he said—‘“thy right hand is end hee are 
tables ‘and stylus: write to thy servants that they- should 
come to-night with a litter and carry thee away to thy house, ` 
in which it will be more comfortable for thee thanamidst 
our poverty. We live here with a poor widow—who will — 
soon return with her son—and this lad will carry away iy 
letter, and we, we must all seek another refuge.” ; 
».. Vinicius grew pale,, for he understood they wanted to sep- 
arate him from Lygia, and if he lost sight of her again—lie 
- might lose her forever. It is true, he understood that be 
/ tween him and her things of great importance had come, , 
whereof wishing to possess her he must look for some other 
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omponia E ‘they had the Aight to disbelieve him. 
Be: ee have done this „before; instead of perser uini 
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` He felt that no such promise would keep them back and that 
- no solemn oath would be accepted, the more since, not being a 
~ Christian, he could swear only by the immortal gods ih whom 
he himself did not believe much, and whom they considered’ 
~ bad spirits. 
‘He desperately desired to reconcile Lygia and her guard- 
-~ ians by any means, but for that he needed time. With him 
it was important to look at her for a few days even. As 
_ every fragment of a board or oar seems to a drowning man 
‘salvation, so to him it seemed that during those few days 
he might be able to say something which would bring him to 
her, that may be he would think out something, that some- 
thing favorable might happen. Therefore colecune ae 
thoughts he said: 
© “Listen to me, Christians. Yesterday I was with you in 
~ Ostrianum, and I heard your teaching; but even if I would 
~ not know it, your deeds would convince me that you are hon- ` 
est and’ good people. Tell that widow who lives in this house’ 
< to remain in it. You remain, too, and allow me to remain. 
~ Let this man (here he turned his eyes to Glaucus), who is:a 
- physician, or at least understands dressing of wounds, say 
= whether it is possible to carry me away to-day. I am sick 
-and have a broken arm, which must remain immovable even . 
' few days, and therefore I announce to you that I will not 
ove from this place unless you bear me away by force. ’ 
-© Here he stopped, for breath failed in his broken breast, 
and Crispus said: 
“Nobody* will use force against thee, lord. We will only 
arry, away from heré our own selves.” 
= To this the young man, /unaccustomed to resistance, 
frowned and said: : 
A “Allow me to catch my breath. ” 
‘After a while he began to speak again: 
“No one will inquire about Croton, whom Ursus choked. 
€ was to go to-day to Beneventum, whither he was called 
y Vatinius, and so all will think that he departed. When — 
ve. entered this house .no one saw us except one Greek, who 
‘as with us in Ostrianum. I will tell you where he lives. 
ring him to me and I will order him to be silent, for lie is - 
man paid by me.. I will write a letter to my house saying ` 
t I have' also departed for Beneventum. If the Greek — 
already informed the Pa I Will erate to him that, 
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of have myself killed Croton, and that it was he who broke 
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~ my arm. T will do so by the shades of my father and moth- 
er. Therefore you can remain here safely, for a hair will 


‘not fall from any head. Bring me the Greek ip calls him- - 


` self Chilo Chilonides.” 


“ Then Glaucus. will remain with thee, lord,” said Crispus, 
“and together with the widow, will take care of you.” 

Vinicius frowned still more, 

“Listen, old man, to what I will say,” he said. “I owe 
thee gratitude, and you seem to be a good and honest man, 
but thou dost not tell me what thou thinkest’in the bottom 
of thy soul. Thou fearest, that I shall call my slaves and 
command them to take Lygia away. Isn’t this so?” 

“Yes it is,” answered Crispus, with certain severity. 

-< Then notice what I will say to Chilo in your presence, 


and I will write home that I have departed, and hereafter I 


TAS 


will find no other messengers but you. Consider this your- 
self, and do not irritate me any longer. ” 
Here he became excited and his face grew red from anger, 


- and he began to speak excitedly: 
¿v <“ Hast thou thought that I will deny that I wish to re- 


_ though I deny it. But I will no more endeavor to take her 
by force. But to thee I will tell something else. If she 


Pe 


will not remain here I will tear with this sound arm the band- ~ 


aging from my wounded arm, I will take no food or drink, 


and may my death fall on thee and thy brothers. Why hast 
i thou nursed me? Why didst thou not order to kill me?” 


And he grew pale from anger and weakness. But Lygia, 


who, from an adjoining room, heard the whole conversation 
and who was sure that Vinicius would do what he intended, ~ 
-became frightened on account of his words. She did not 
Want him to die for anything. Wounded and defenseless, 


he awoke pity but no fear. From the time of the flight, liv- 


` ing among people sunk in continued religious passion, think- 


2 ing only, of sacrifices and charity without bounds, she herself — 
~ became enthusiastic with that new inspiration to such a de- 


gree that it took for her the place of house, family, lost hap- 
< piness, and at the same time it made of her one of those 


l ch on her that she could not forget him. 


S 


main in order to see her? A fool would guess it even — 


- Christian maidens who later changed the spirit of the world, | 
‘inicius thought much of her fate and thrust himself. so — 


; ‘She was ‘hina of him whole days, See ‘more an once | 
begged God for such a moment in which, following the spirit — 
of doctrine, she might repay him with good for evil, with 
mercy. for persecution, convert him, win him for Christ and | 
save him. And now it seemed to her that such a moment 
had arrived and that her prayers were heard. 
_ She approached Crispus with a face inspired and beeen 
to speak as if some other voice spoke through her. 
“Crispus, let him remain among us and we will remain. 
with him till Christ gives him health. ” 
: And the old presbyter, accustomed to seek in everything — 
-inspirations of God, seeing her exaltation, thought at once 
that a higher power may speak through her and, fearing in 
= his heart, bent his head. 
~ “Let it be so as; thou sayest,” he said. On Vinicius, who 
\ eduring the whole time had not turned his eyes from her, this . 
quick obedience made a wonderful impression. It seemed 
to him that Lygia was among Christians a kind of Sybilla or 
priestess who was surrounded by worship and obedience. — 
‘nd involuntarily he yielded himself to that worship. To 
he love which he now felt was joined as if a certain fear, in 
‘the presence of which the love itself almost became some- 
‘thing audacious. Besides he could not familiarize himself 
ith the idea that their relation was changed and that now - 
ot she on his, but:he was dependent on her will, that he — 
‘was lying sick, broken down, and that he ceased to bea 
ersecuting power, and as if he was a defenseless child in 
er care. For his proud and willful character a similar re- — 
ation toward any other person would be humiliation—but: 
Lis ‘time he not only didn’t feel humiliated, but was thank- 
l-to her, as to his emperor. These were unheard of feel- 
ngs in him, which a day before he would believe impossible 
nd. which ‘would astound him even now if he could give an“ 
count of them. But he did not ask why—it was an entirely | 
tural affair—he merely felt happy that she remained. And 
ished to thank her—with gratitude and yet with some 
thi feeling, as far unknown to him that he even did not . 
v what to name it, because it was simply humility. But 
s previous excitement exhausted him so that he was un- 
to. speak, and thanked her only with his eyes, in which © 
(3 joy. that he would remain: with her, and’ that he. 
owe d be. able to look at Na to-morrow, a a day ae to-mor- 
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TOW, oe a fone time.. H joy was > diminished oniy by 
< the fear that she would loose that which he had gained. He © 
~ became so timid that when Lygia gave him water again, he ~ 
- was seized by a desire to clasp her hand—but he was afraid. 
-~ He, the same Vinicius who at the feast of Caesar had kissed 
~ her mouth with forcible means, and after her flight promised) 
- himself that he would drag her by the hair to the cubiculum, » 
or would order her to be whipped. 


CHAPTER II. 


| Nevertheless he began to fear that some outside assistance 
` might destroy his happiness. Chilo might have notified the — 
prefect of the city or the freedmen at home of his disap- — 
„pearance, and in such an event a search of the house by the . 
~ guards was probable. It is true that he thought for an. 
- instant that he could order them to capture Lygia and shut F 
her up in his house, but he felt that he ought not to do so, — 
and that he would not be capable of doing it. He was ai 
wilful, audacious and corrupt man, and, if need be, inexor- 
- able; he was not, however, a Nero or a -Tygellinus. Military — S 
life left in him a certain feeling of justice and conscience, 
and he understood that such a deed would be monstrously 
vile. Perhaps, in an excess of anger and in possession of ` 
“strength, he would be capable to commit this, but at that 
` “moment he -was tenderly moved, and he only cared that no- 
‘body should stand between him and Lygia. 

<- He noticed with astonishment that from the momen 
ae took his part, neither she herself nor Crispus demanded 
-from him any assurances, as if they were convinced that in 
the case of need some supernatural power would defend — 
them. Vinicius. from the time that he heard the teaching 
“and discourses of the Apostle, the difference between possi- 
‘ble: and impossible things . began to fade away, and lie 
aide ae that this could ae ‘so. However, regaining his ; 


icius, who, in the ‘recent ae before Ostrianuin, oft I 
ithe result dispatched his ye oa fp, Chilo, indicated acc 


lately his isis then writing a eg “words on a abier 
~ turning to Crispus, said: 

* “ I give a tablet, for he is a suspicious and cunning man, . 
-who often, when called by me, told my people that he was 
-not at home, doing so when not having good news for me, 

as he feared my anger.” 
: “If I only find him I will bring him here, whether he 
` wishes or not,” answered Ursus: Then, taking his mantle, 
` -he went out hurriedly. 
~ To find any one in Rome was not easy, even with the aid 
of best directions, but in such an instance the instinct of a 
forest man, and at the same time great knowledge of the 
‘city, helped Ursus, so that after a certain time he found 
himself in the lodging of Chilo. He did not recognize him, - 
~ however. He had seen him but once in his life, and, more- 
over, in the night time. Besides, that proud and confident 
old man who persuaded him to kill Glaucus, was so unlike 
this Greek, bent in two from fright, that no one could sup- 
- pose that it was the same person. Chilo, too, noticing that 
‘Ursus looked at him as on an entirely strange man, recovered 
| from his first fright..The sight of the tablet with the writ-_ 
-ing of Vinicius pacified him still more. At least no suspi- 
- cion threatened him that he led him purposely into an am- 
~ bush. He thought, also, that the Christians didn’t dare to 
raise their hand against such an eminent person. “And so 
- Vinicius will shield me in a case of need,” he said to him- 
self, QS for evidently he does not summon me to have me 
killed.” Therefore, gaining courage again, he asked: ae 
< “Good man, did not my. friend, the noble Vinicius, send 
for me a litter? I have swollen feet, and cannot walk so 


No,” answered Ursus; le will go on foot.” 
And if I refuse ?”, 
‘Don’ t do this, for you must go. ° 

* I will go, but of my own will, Otherwise nobody. could” 
ae me, for I am a free man and a friend of the prefect 5 
f the city. Besides, as a sage, I have also means against 
iolence, and know how to change people into trees arid an- — 
mals. But T will go, I will go, but will put on a warmer. 
loak and a hood so that the slaves of this vicinity shoud- : 


ot recognize me, as they would ee stop us to ki 
ny hands.” = . 


Saying this, he put on another cloak and lowered on his 
- head a wide Gallic hood from fear that ‘Ursus might recog- 
_ nize his features when they would go into a brighter light. 
“ Where dost thou lead me?” he asked Ursus-on the AD ihe 
“To Trans-Tiber.” 
i <“ I am not long in Rome, and never was here before, bit: 
even here probably live people who love virtue.” 4 
But Ursus, who was a. honest man, and heard Vinicius. 
say that the Greek was with him in the cemetery on Ostri- — 
anum, and then*saw them entering the house in ‘which. 
Lygia lived, stopped for a moment and said : 
“Do not lie, old man, for thoù wert to-day with Vin- 
icius in Ostrianum, and under our gate.” STA 
- mE “ Oh,” said Chilo, “so your house is on the Trans- Tiber? 
Iam only a short time in Rome, and do not know the names, 
-of the different quarters. Yes, it is so, my friend. I was. 
‘under your gate and implored Vinicius in the name of vir- 
‘tue not to enter. I was also in Ostrianum, and dost thou. 
know why? I have been working for some time over the. 
‘conversion of Vinicius, and I wished that he might hear: 
i the eldest Apostle. May light penetrate his soul and thine — : 
- Thou art a Christian, and wishest ‘that truth overcome false- ac 
hood.” 
“Tt is so,” answered Ursus; with humility. ae 4 
“Complete courage returned to Chilo. os 
= “Vinicius is a mighty lord,” he said, “and a friencl of 
- Caesar. Yet he listens often to the whispering of evil spir- _ 
its. But if even one hair would fall Pon his head C;esar | 
: would revenge himself on all Christians.” 
- “We are guarded by a greater power. ° 
= 1 © Certainly, certainly. But what are you intending to do- 
with Vinicius?” asked Chilo, with renewed uneasiness. 
‘11 don’t know. Christ commands mercy.” ; 
_ “Thou hast answered excellently. Remember it always, 
otherwise thou wilt fry in hell like a sausage on a frying pan. 
Ursus sighed, and Chilo thought that he could always do 
hat he liked with this terrible man in thè moment of his 
first impulse. So, wishing to know how everything hap- 
‘pened at the capture of Lygia, he continued to ask ine th 
ne of a severe judge: sau 
“How did you treat Croton? Speak, and do not tell un 


Ursus sighed a second time: “Vinicius will- me 


Í “That meäns that hou stabbed hi with a knife or Killed 
~ him with a club. ” 
“I was unarmed.” ; 
The Greek could not withstand an admiration of the su- 
_-perhuman strength of the barbarian. 
_ “ May Philo—that is to say—may Christ pardon thee.” 
aay walked for some time in silence. Then Chilo said: j 
“It will not be me who will betray thee, but Wok out for — 
guards.” à 
“Tam afraid of Christ, but not of guards.” 
“And this is also just.- There is no heavier crime than © 
` murder. I will pray for thee, but I do not know if even — 
my prayers will help thee any unless thou make a vow that ` 
thou wilt never touch any one else with thy fingers.” Ries ie R 
“As itis, I did not kill purposely,” answered Ursus. a 
“Chilo, ‘however, who desired to secure himself for every 
ase, did not cease to abhor murder to Ursus and encourage. a 
him to the fulfillment of the vow. He also questioned him - y 
bout Vinicius, but the Lygian answered to. his questions: 
unwillingly, repeating that he would hear from the mouth 
‘of Vinicius: himself that which he ought-to hear. Speaking - 
) this manner at last thej" passed the long road separating _ 
the Greek’s dwelling from the Trans-Tiber, and found them- | ce 
elves. before. the house. Chilo’s heart. began to beat un-| 
uietly. From fear it seemed to him that Ursus began 10% ie 
‘look at him with a certain greedy expression.. “It is a 
mall consolation for me?-—he spoke to himself—-“‘if he will, 
kill me unwillingly, and I would prefer in. any instance that 
paralysis might strike him, and together With him all the 
gians, which give, 0 Zeus, if thou art able.’ Meditating 
is way he wrapped: himself stronger in his Gallic cloak 
repeating that he feared the cold. Finally when ‘th 
‘Mcrossed the ante-chamber and first court-yard, they: found \ 
ms'elves in a corridor: leading to the ‘little garden of the 3 
se. Chilo stopped suddenly and said: ; 
‘Allow me to draw breath, for E I will. not 


“meantime singing began to reach his ears from the house. i 
:“ What is this?” he asked. E 
-=I Thou sayest that thou art a Christian, and dost not 
know that it is a custom among us to worship our Saviour — 
A song after every nourishment, ” answered Ursus. Myran y ; 
- and:her son must have returned, and may be the Apostle is 
with them, for he visits Crispus and the Widow every. day.” 

~** Conduct me directly to Vinicius.” 
“Vinicius is in the same room with the others, forthats 
-room is larger; the rest are only dark alcoves, to which we 

_ only go to sleep. Let us enter. Thou wilt rest there.” a 

And they entered. The room was dark, the evening was 
cloudy, wintery, and the flame of several lanterns did not — 
entirely disperse the darkness. Vinicius conjectured rather 
than recognized Chilo in the hooded man; but Chilo, seeing: 
in the corner of the room a bedstead, and on it Vinicius, 
started towards him—not looking at the others—as if con- 
vinced that it would be safest near him. 

“0 lord! why didst thou not listen to my advices!” he. 5 
xclaimed, folding his hands. 
“Hold your tongue,” said. Vinicius, “and listen.” Her 

he began to look sharply ‘into the eyes of Chilo and speak © 

“slowly but distinctly, as if he wished that his every | ‘word — 
ould be understood as a command and would remain once- 

forever in Chilo’s memory: ‘ ‘Croton threw himself on me : 

to murder and rob me—thou dost understand? : Then 


n the struggle with him.” E 
salt understood a once that if Vinicius oe thus” 


‘becom ‘an. honest man hate to be a ee ‘But to fall. 
I Ol 


i ‘iss 
ber 
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-Here he remembered however that on wie way he repre- 
-sented himself to Ursus as a Christian, and hesitated. 

Vinicius continued: “If not for` the ‘sica? which I Wd 

with me he would have killed me. ’ 

‘ ‘I bless that moment in which I advised thee to take at 

least a knife.” But Vinicius turned an inquiring glance on ~ 

- the Greek, and asked : 

“What hast thou done to-day?” 

“How so? Didn’t I tell thee, lord, that I was making 

-vows for thy health?” i 

“And nothing more?” 

“And I was just preparing to visit thee when that good ` 

man arrived and told me that thou had summoned me.’ 

: “ Here is a tablet. Thou wilt go with it to my house, — 
wilt find my freedman and wilt give it to him. It is written 
on it that I departed for Beneventum. Thou wilt tell 

` Demas thyself that I have done so this morning, summoned 
“by an important letter from Petronius.” Here he repeated, — 

~ with pressure: “I ‘have gone to Beneventum. Dost tjiou~ 
- understand? ” 

“Thou hast gone, lord. I bade thee farewell this morn- ~~ 
-ing at Porta Capena, and from the time of thy departure 
such a grief took possession of me that if thy generosity 

will not soothe it I will wail myself to death, like the unfor- — 

-tunate wife of Tethos through sorrow for Ityl. 

Vinicius, though sick and accustomed to the pliancy of — 

< the Greek, could not refrain from a smile. He was glad, 

“moreover, that Chilo understood him. so rapidly, conse- 
~ quently he said: : 

©“ Therefore, I will add to the writing that thy tears ce 

wiped away. Give me the lantern. ° 

Chilo, already calmed, rose, and, taking a few steps in the - 

direction of the chimney, took off one of the burning lan- 

‘terns . But when ` doing this the hood slipped from his head- 

and the light fell directly on his face. Glaucus started from : 

.the bench, and, approaching quickly, stood before him. 

“Dost thou not recognize me, Cephas?” he asked. 

And in his voice there was something so terrible that a- 

‘shudder ran - through all those present. Chilo raised the — 

lantern and dropped it to the earth almost in the same mo- ~ 

ment; then he bent himself in two and began to moan: ; 
“Tam not... ak nol Bose es ea 


Glance varied toward those aie aad säd: 
RSA “That is the man who ‘betrayed and ruined me and 1 
+ family.’ 

His history was kwn to all chasis and to Vinici 
too, who did not guess who that Glaucus was for the reason — 
that, fainting periodically from pain during the dressing of 
his wounds, he did not hear his name. 

But for Ursus the words of Glaucus were like lightning — A 
flashes in the dark. Recognizing Chilo, he was beside him in — 
an instant, and, seizing his shoulders and bending them — 
back, exclaimed: ee 

“This is the one who persuaded me to kill Glaucus! >’ ae 

=‘ “< Mercy! ” groaned Chilo. ‘!1 will give you.... Lord! ”.— 
turning his head to Vinieius, !! save me. I trusted thee. — 
Intercede in my behalf.. 2 Thy letter... I will deliver _ 
it. lord, lord!....” 
: But Vinieius, who noticed what was happening more in- 
differently than any of the others—first, because all affairs — 
of the Greek were known to him, and, second, that his 
heart knew not what mercy was—said: 

% Bury him in the garden. Some one else will nee the 
letter. ? z 

These words seemed to Chilo to T the final sentence. za 
His bones began to crack in the terrible arms of Ursus, as 
eyes were filling with tears from pain. 

your God, mercy!” he cried. “I am a Christian! - 

Pax vobiscum! I am a Christian, and if you don’t believe ~ 
me baptize me once more, two times yet, ten times yet! 
< Glaucus, this is a mistake. Allow me to speak- Make me — 
a slave.... Do not kill me! Mercy!.. .. 

And his voice, choked by pain, was growing weaker and 
aki when suddenly the Apostle Peter rose from the 
table. For a moment his white head was shaking, dropping * 

- toward his breast, and his eyes were closed, but he opened 

- them and said amidst silence: 

And the Saviour told us thus: “Tf thy brother has sinned 

- ayainst thee, rebuke him; and if he.would repent—forgive 

him. And if he sinned seven times a day against thee and 

‘would turn seven times to tliee, saying: I regret to thee] 

Pardon him! ” Then followed still greater silence. 

Glaucus stood for a long time with his face ‘covered: 

s hands; finally he lowered them and said: “ Sephas, 


jod forgive thee my wrongs as I forgive them to thee in the — 
me of Christ.. And Ursus, freeing the shoulders of the 
eek, added immediately: ““May the Saviour be merciful 
o me as I am to thee. ” Chilo fell to the ground and, lean- 
ng on his hands, turned his head like an animal caught in a 
nare, looking around and waiting wherefrom death might 
-come. He did not believe his eyes nor ears, and did not dare — 
‘to: espect forgiveness. But consciousness returned to him 
lowly, only his livid lips yet trembled from terror. Mean- 
vhile the Apostle said: 
“Depart in peace! ” ; i 
~~ Chilo rose, but he could not yet speak. Involuntarily he- 
pproached the bed of Vinicius as if seeking shelter from 
im, for he had not yet time to think that he who profited | 
om his services and was still in some measure his accom- ` 
lice condemned him while those against whom he served — 
jardoned. This thought was to come. to him later. At 
resent in his looks were only amazement and incredulity. i 
Although he understood that they forgave him he wished to 
rn his head as quick as possible from amidst these incom- — 
rehensible people whose goodness terrified him as cruelty 
vould. It seemed to him that if he would remain any 
ger, something unexpected might happen again; so stand- 
over Vinicius he began to speak with a stammering voice, 
nd seizing the tablet which Vinicius handed to him he | 
owed before the Christians and the sick man and sneaked. 
ay, ‘stealing along the very wall, and rushed oùt ‘through, : 


the garden, when diakre s surrounded him, tan : 
stled the hair on his head, a he was sure that Ursus < 


ut Urban aid ; $ 
A m not fear. The ES ordered n me toilead thee ou : 


À ` “No! I will not kill the ind if I seized thee too strongly 
and have harmed the bones, pardon Me. Eyo 

“Help me to rise,” said the Greek, “Thou wilt not 
“kill me? What? Conduct me to the sten a will go farther 
- alone.” 

Ursus lifted him from the eyes like a futher and placed 
` him on his feet, then he conducted him through the dark 
| passage to the second court from which one passed to the 
corridor and the street. In the corridor Chilo was again re- 
_ peating to himself: 
-> “Tt is all over with me!” and only when they reached the 
` street he subsided and said: 
=u “Farther I will go alone.” 
~, “Peace be with thee! ” 

“ And with thee! and with thee! . . . Let me draw my 
` breath.” 
`- Ahd. after Ursus left he breathed easier. He aa 
/ himself on his waist and hips, as if wishing to convince him- 
self: that he was alive, and then moved ahead val a swift 


‘ “But ony did they} not kill me?.” And in Spite that he 
already spoke with Eurycius of the Christian believe, in spite 
of the talk at the river with Urban, and in spite of everything : 
he heard in Ostrianum, he could not find an answer to > this 
Ae ston. 
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question: Why didn’t thej" kill the Greek? They could have 
= done so unpunished. Ursus would have buried him in the 
garden or borne him at midnight to the Tiber, which in 
~~ those times of nightly robberies—committed even by Caesar 
_ himself—so often bore up in the mornings human bodies, 
~ that nobody investigated where they came from. Besides, 
-~ according to Vinicius, the Christians “were not only able, 
- but had a right to kill Chilo. It is true that the pity was 
“not entirely strange to that world to which the young 
patrician belonged. The Athenians erected an altar to it, 
and for a long time opposed the introduction to Athens of 
“struggles of gladiators. It happened that in Rome itself 
“the conquered received pardon, as, for instance, Calicratus, 
. kingi of the Bretons, who, taken into captivity in the time- \ 
-= of Claudius, and provided by him abundantly, lived in the 
“city in freedom. But a revenge for personal wrongs seemed ' 
-= to Vinicius, as to everybody, proper and justified. The 
neglect of it was altogether opposed to his way of thinking. ; 
It is true that he had also heard in Ostrianum that it ` 
behooves to love even enemies, but he considered this, how- 
~ ever, as a theory having no significance in life. And now 
Sit passed through his mind that Chilo was not killed on 
account of some holiday or a certain quarter of the moon 
“during which it was unlawful to kill. He heard that there - 
are such days in which it is not allowed to different peoples : 
‘to even begin war. But why in such a case the Greek was 
‘not given into the hands of justice; why did the Apostle say 
fa :.t if somebody would sin seven times, it behooves to par- 
‘don him seven times, and why did Glaucus say to Chilo: 
_“ May God pardon thee as I do!” "And Chilo had done him. . 
the most terrible wrong which one man can do another; and ` 
imicius, at the thought of how he would deal with one — 
jwho, for instance, would kill Lygia, his heart seethed up as © 
oiling water. There were no such torments which he 
vould not have inflicted upon him. But that man has for--' 
given! And Ursus forgave, too—Ursus, who ʻin fact could — 
‘kill in Rome ‘whom he wished, entirely unpunished, for he » 
needed afterward only to kill the king of the Nemos grove 
and take his place. Could a gladiator who bore that dignity 
vhich one could reach only by killing the previous “king,” 
esist the man whom Croton was not able to resist? There 
jas to all these Bue wore only one answer: That they were S 
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$ mnot killing because ofa goodness so great that there was not ae 
similar case in the world, and through an unbounded love . 
: for man which commanded to forget one’s wrongs, happi- — 
ness or misfortunes and live for others. What reward these — 
people were to get for this, Vinicius heard in O.strianum, but — 
‘it found no understanding in his mind. He felt, however, - 
“that this worldly life, joined with the duty of renouncing — 
every good and riches, for the benefit of others, must — 
be miserable. Therefore, in what he at that moment — 
thought of Christians, besides the greatest amazement, there 
was pity and a shade of contempt. It seemed to him that — 
they were sheep which, sooner or later, must be eaten by — 
wolves, while his Roman character was not able to bring — 
` about an acknowledgement for those who allow themselves - 
_-to be devoured. One thing, however, struck him, and this — 
was that after Chilo’s departure a certain deep joy brightened S 
all the faces. = 
_. The Apostle approached Glaucus, , and, placing his hands — 
on his head, said: “Christ conquered in thee.” Glaucus — 
` raised his eyes to heaven, so confident and full a joy, as if — 
some great, unexpected happiness would come to him. S 
Vinicius, who could understand only the joy of a fulfilled z 
vengeance, looked at him with opened eyes from fear, as at — 
a madman. He saw, however, and saw not without an in- — 
ward indignation, when Lygia afterward pressed her lips to 
the hand of that man, who from appearance looked like a — 
slave, and it seemed to him that the order of the world was 
? “changing. aS 
= Then Ursus came in and told how he had conducted Chilo to 
< the street, and how he begged him for’ forgiveness of injuries — 
- which he might haved one to his bones, for which the Apostle ` 
blessed him, andCrispus declared that this was aday of great 
~ victory. Hearing of this victory, Vinicius lost the thread of 
“his thoughts entirely, But when after awhile Lygia cave 
him another cooling drink, he held her hand an asked: 
` “Thou, too, hast forgiven me? ” 
~ “We are Christians. We are not allowed to hide ange 
in our hearts. ° 
“Lygia,” he then said, aoa thy God is oT will honi 
him by a hundred oxen only because he is thine.” 
But she said: “Thou wilt honor him in hyi heart wh 
i ee love him.” 


‘Only because he is thine.............:. > he qppeated, She 5 

aker voice. And he closed his eyes, for weakpess had 2 
gain overpowered him. ah 
‘Lygia went away, but after awhile feed and, going’ _ 
close, bent over him to see whether he slept. Vinicius felt 
that she was near, and, opening his eyes, smiled. She then 
placed her hand over his face, as if wishing to incline him ~ 
to slumber. A great sweetness then seized oa but at the 
same time he felt a greater weakness. 


fever. For that reason he could not sleep, and his eyes fol- 
owed Lygia wherever she went. At times, however, he > 
ll into a kind of half-slumber, in which.he.saw and heard - 
verything that was ‘happening around him, but in which 
the reality mingled with feverish visions. And so it ‘seemed . 
) him that in some old, deserted cemetery stood a temple in 
ie shape of a tower, in which Lygia was a priestess. He- 
d` not turn his eyes fr$m her, but ‘saw her on the top of 
e tower with a lute- in her hand, with a light shining on 
her, similar to those priestesses which at nights sang hymns ` 
honor of the moon and which he saw in the Orient. He — 
imself was climbing up steps with the utmost effort to cap- 
re her. Behind him crawled Chilo, chattering his teeth 
om terror and repeating: “Do not do this, lord, for this ` 
a priestess whom He will avenge...” ‘Vinicius did not — 


And really it was so. Night came, and with it a stronger ` 


10w. who that He was. He understood, however, that he — 


as going to commit a sacrilege, and also felt a certain 

oundless terror. But when he reached the balustrade sur- a 
nding the summit of the tower, the Apostle with his sil- 
ry beard suddenly appeared near Lygia and said: “Do not 

aise thy hand against/her, for she belongs to’ me.”! And, 
fing said this, he started to walk with her on a path or 
inoon’s. n as if on. the way to heaven, se aS Vini- f 


; but was. still P ‘clear. They were all 


ig before the fire aae themselves, or the nieht wa; 


‘stool, ; ‘Glaucus, Crispus, Mar i 
> side, Ursus, at the other Nasarius, son of Mariam, a young 
lad with a charming face and long black hair sann reached 
his shoulders. 
<- Lygia listened with eyes raised to the Apostle. and al 
- the heads were turned to him while he spoke something in a 
` low voice. Vinicius began to -look at him with a certa 

superstitious fear, hardly less than the terror which he ex 
- perienced in the feverish vision. It came to his mind tha 

he felt the truth in the fever; and that this venerable comer. 
` from distant shores really takes Lygia away from him and 

leads her somewhere to unknown paths. He was sure, too, 
that the old man speaks of him, or maybe is advising how 
| to separate him’ from her, for it seemed to Vinicius an im- 
_ possibility that anybody might speak of something else, 
and therefore, collecting all his consciousness, he began to 

-listen to Peter’s words. ; SES, 
` > But he was entirely mistaken, the Apostle spoke’ apam, o 
Christ. 

“They live only in that name, ” thought Vinicius. 
= The old man was relating of Christ’s capture. A host « 0 
soldiers and servants of the priest were there in order to 
seize Him. When the Saviour asked them whom they we 
= looking — for, they answered, “Jesus of Nazareth.” Bu 
when He told them “I am Him,” they fell to the ground 
and did not dare to raise their hands to Him, and only afte 
‘a second question seized Him. 
Here the es on and stretching his hands to t 
fire, said: ; 
a oa) The night was cool like hi one, but the ae eens 
‘me; so I drew my sword to defend Him and I cut off the 
f the ‘arch-priest’s servant. And I would have defend 
him more than my own life, if He had ‘not told ‘me: ‘Put. 
ly sword into the. sheath. Shall I not drink the cup whi 
iy Bather has given me? ’ Then they seized and tied Him.’ 
Saying this, the Apostle placed his hands to his foreh 
nd was silent, wishing before relating further to cor 
er the power of recollection. But Ursus, unable to re: 
rain himself, „sprang up and poked the light on` the 
So that. sparks scattered in a golden rain and the flame: 
«more briskly, after which he sat down and 

t what would have Sapi PES 
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But he sipped suddenly for et aa her inea on 
her lips. He breathed loudly, and it was evident that his 
soul was disturbed, and though he was always ready to kiss 
the feet of the Apostle, that one deed he was unable to ap- 
_ prove: if, for instance, in his presence somebody would 
= raise his hand against the Saviour, if he was with Him, 
-splinters would fall from the soldiers and from the servants 
of the priests and from the hirelings. . . . And tears 
. came to his eyes at the very thought of it, and at the same 
` time from sorrow. and. spiritual discord, for on the one hand . 
he thought that not only he would himself defend the 
Saviour, but would call Lygians to his aid; but on the other, 
~ that by so doing he would show disobedience to the Saviour. 
~ and hinder the redemption of the world. 
`= For this reason he could not restrain his tears. After a 
~ while, Peter, taking his hands from his forehead, continued 
‘to relate, but Vinicius was again seized by a feverish half- 
‘slumber. What he heard now mingled with what the Apos- 
tle told on the previous night in Ostrianum of that day in 
< which Christ appeared on the shore of the Tyberian Sea. 
< He saw, therefore, a broad’ sheet of water. On it a fisher- 
map- -boat, and in the boat Peter and Lygia, He himself 
oe m with all his might after them, but the pain in his 
_ broken arm prevented him from overtaking them. A storm 
“started to hurl waves in his eyes, and he began to sink, call- 
ing with an entreating voice for rescue. Lygia then knelt 
down before the Apostle, and he turned the boat and 
stretched an oar to him; seizing it Vinicius got to the boat 
‘with their assistance and fell in the bottom of it. But aft- 
erwards it seemed to him that, rising up, he saw a multitude 
of people swimming after the boat. The waves covered 
eir heads with foam,, only hands were seen of some of 
them in the whirl. But Peter saved the drowning, time 
fter time, and took them into the boat, which grew larger 
as if by a miraCle. Soon whole crowds as big as those which 
were assembled in Ostrianum filled it, and afterwards more. 
š inicius wondered how they could find room enough in it, 
and fear seized him that they would go to the bottom. But - 
ygia began to pacify him, and pointed to some light on the 
r distant shore, to which they sailed. Here the dreams of | 
icius again mingled with what he had heard in Ostri- — 
um Ue the dips. of the Apostle, as to how Christ had = 


~ once appeared on the es So now he saw in “that fore Be 
light some figure to which Peter steered. And the nearer — 
they approached it the calmer grew the weather-and greater — 
the lightness. The crowds began to sing a sweet hymn, the 

air was filled with the odor of nard, the water sparkled as a 
rainbow, it seemed as if from the bottom lilies and roses 
were looking up, and finally the boat softly struck the sandy 
beach. Then Lygia took his hand and said. “ Come, I aa = 
lead thee. ” And şhe led him into the nenmes 


Vinius awoke. again, but “tis Ii dispersed o Re 
cand he did not regain the feeling of consciousness at once. | 
For a time it seemed to him that he was near the lake and | 

` that crowds were surrounding him, amidst which, not know- 

ing himself where he was, he began to look for Petronius, 

~ and was astonished that he could not find him. The brisk ~ 
light from the chimney which. shone brightly sobered him 
‘somewhat. Olive sticks were glowing slowly under the rosy — 

ashes, but the splinters of pine which were freshly thrown 

“there now shot up in a bright flame, and in this light Vin- 
icius saw Lygia sitting not far from his bed. 
~The sight of her moved him greatly. He remembered — 

< that she spent the previous night in Ostrianum and that 

- during the whole day she kept busy with nursing him, and 
now when all had gone to rest, only she watched at his bed. — 
It was easy to guess that she must be tired, for sitting — 

` motionless, her eyes were closed. Vinicius did not know 

©- whether she was sleeping or sunk in thought. He looked at 
her profile, at the drooping eyelashes, at her hands lying on ` 

=- her knees, and in his pagan head the idea began to revolve 
_ that besides the beauty of the nude there is a new beauty; 
~ immensely pure, in which dwells a soul. $ 
He could not convince himself to call it Christian, but 
-thinking of Lygia he could not separate her from the teaching — 
she confessed. He understood that if everybody had gone ~ 
to rest and Lygia alone, whom he had wronged, was watching — 
over him, it was because that religion commanded her to act — 
thus. But that thought impressed him with astonishment, — 
for the religion was disagreeable to ‘him. He would prefer 
that Lygia acted thus through love of his face, eyes, -his 
‘statuesque form—in one word, for all these reasons ‘from whic 
iore. mi: once Sry ented and Roman arms wauni 
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l und hia neck. Pa suddenly fe felt ‘that i she would ; 
be like other women he would lack confidence in her. Then- 
he became amazed and did not know himself what was hap- _ 
~ pening within him, for he saw that in him some new ee 
and likings began to arise, which were Strange to the nord 
in which he had lived hitherto.- : 
` Meanwhile she opened her eyes and seeing that Vin 
-was looking at her, approached him and said: 
© «1! * Tam near thee. ’? 

= And he answered: 

“I saw thy soul in a dream.” 


Do CHAPTER Wes 

‘Next day he awoke weak but with a cool head. The fier 
had: left him. It seemed to him that a whisper of a conver- 
ation aroused him, but when he opened his eyes, Lygia was © 
not there. Ursus was bending over the chimney raking apart 
the gray ashes from the burning coals. Then he began to- 
blow,upon the coals. Vinicius, remembering that that man had 
crushed Croton but yesterday, observed: with interest. his i 
gigantic back, similar to a back of a Cyclops, and his ponar. oe 
ful limbs as strong as columns. meee 
“Thanks to Mercury that he did not wring,my neste Coie 
éthought. “By Pollus! If other Lygians are similar to 
him the Danube legions some day, may. Haye a difficult. 0 
task: ? 

But aloud he said: 

“Slave!” 

FJrsus withdrew his head from the chimney and smiling 
most fr iendly, said: 

‘ ‘God give thee, lord, a good day andl ‘good health, but 
a free man not a’slave, ° 

pon Vinicius, who ‘wished to question Ursus abot the 
ative soilless of Lygia, these words U enn a certain pleas 


‘No, Jord, I serve ; Gallina as I served her. ‘mother, but of 
my good will.” 
Here he again: hid ‘his head into the chimney in Ar to 
~ blow at the coals, on which he previously threw some wood; 
“then he took it out and said: : oH 
| “There are no slaves among us.” See 
But Vinicius asked: j 
“Where is Lygia? ” $ 
= “She just went out and I am to prepare a breakfast for — 
thee, lord. She watched over thee the whole night.” 
_ “Why didst thou not take her place? ” z 
©“ For she wished me not to do it, and my business is 2 
obey.” ee 
- Here his eyes grew Bloom and after a while he added: 
“Tf I would not obey her, tllou, lord, wouldst not live. 
‘Dost thou regret not having killed me? ” 
“No, lord, Christ does not allow us to kill.” 3 
“And Atacynus? and Croton? ” : ae, 
“T could not do otherwise,” muttered Ursus. ms 
And he began to look as if with regret at his and us 
which evidently remained pagan, notwithstanding that the > 
“soul accepted baptism. Then he put a pot on the shaft, — 
and sitting down in front of the i y fixed his thought-, a 
_ ful eyes on the flame. S 
“That is thy guilt, lord,” he said, at last; “why didst 3 
‘thou raise thy hand against a king’s daughter? ” a 
-Haughtiness seethed at the first moment in Vinicius that s 
common man and barbarian dared not only to.. address him 
o familiarly, but blames him. Those extraordinary ` an 
mprobable things, which appeared to him two nights before 
ame. again. But being weak, and not’ having © at 
land: his slaves, he abated his anger, especially since the. 
wish | to find out particulars about Lygia’ S. life got the. 


» 


; ` question Ursus about the war of the Lygian 
gainst Vannius and | Suevis. Ursus was glad to re- 
» late, but could not add much to what Aulus Plaucius tol 


Ostages to the camp of Atelius Hister. He only knew th 
Ta had are the Suevis, and E but thei 
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first ordered to give them royal honors. Afterwards Lygia’s 


mother died. The Roman commander did not know what to — 
do with the child. Ursus wished to return with it to their ` 
- country, but that was a perilous way on account of beasts and 


` wild tribes; therefore, when news came that a mission of 


Lygians was in the camp of Pomponius offering him assist- 


- ance against Marcomanis, Hister sent them to Pomponius. 
= When they came to him they found out that no ambassadors 


were there—and in that way they remained in the camp, 


triumph was accomplished he Saves ithe royal daughter. to 


‘Pomponia Griecina. 


SF 


oo on tlie frontiers, and they hastily returned to revenge 
the wrong, and the hostages remained with Atelius, who at 


whence Pomponius brought them to Rome, and after the 


Vinicius, although only-few details were unknown to him ° 


family pride was agreeably tickled that an eye-witness con- 


could occupy at Caesar's court a position equal to that of the 


- daughters of the noblest families, especially since the nation, 
<- whose ruler was her father, never yet waged war against Rome, 


and although barbarian, could show itself dangerous, for 


-according to the testimony of Atelius Hister himself, the 
„nation possessed an innumerable quantity of warriors. 
Ursus moreover confirmed that testimony, . for questioned ` 


by Vinicius about Lygia, said: 
= «We live in the forests, but we have so much land that 


| nobody knows where the end of the forest is, and there are 


-many people there. There are also large towns in the dense 
forests, in which there are a great many treasures, which 
the Sémnonis, the Marcomanis, the Vandalis and Quadis 
_ plunder in other countries and we take from them. But they do 
~ not dare to attack us—only when the wind ‘blows from their 
~ direction they burn our forests. We are neither afraid of- 
- them nor the Roman Caesar. ; 


- “The gods give the Romans the supremacy of. the world, ee 


said Vinicius, severely. 


< “The gods are evil spirits,” answered Ursus with sim- 


: plicity, ‘ ‘and where there are no Romans there i is no suprem 


Here he trimmed the fire, and spoke as if to himself: of 
When: € Caesar es Ral: to. at court. I oes th 


oan this story, was listening with pleasure, for his exceeding . 


firmed the royal descent of Lygia. As a king’s daughter she 


` she would meet with a wrong: I wanted to go away to the 
- forests and bring Lygians for assistance to the king’s daugh- _ 
- ters. And the Lygians would have moved to. the Danube, 


+ 


for they are good people, though pagan. There I would - 
bring them good news. But some day when Callina returns ` 
to Pomponia I will bow to her, that she should allow me to” 


-go to them, for Christ was born far away and they have not 


even heard of him. He knew better than I where he ought 
to be born, but if he came to the world among us in the for- 


“ests it was certain that we would not torment him to death, 


but we yrould bring the child up, and care that He would : 


-not want for either game, mushrooms, beaver skins nor am- 


ber. And what plunder from the Suevis or Marcomanis we 


“would give Him, so that he should have comfort and affluence!” 


Speaking thus he placed on the fire the vessel with broth 
intended for Vinicius, and was silent. Evidently — his 
thoughts were for some time wandering in the Lygian 
deserts. Finally the liquid began to boil, when he poured — 
it it into a flat dish, and properly cooling it, said: : 

“ Glaucus advised that thou, lord, shouldst move even 
that hand which is sound as little as possible, therefore 


‘Lygia ordered me to feed you.’ 


Lygia ordered! 

To this there was no answer. It did not even come to 
Vinicius’ mind to contradict her will, as if she was Caesar's 
daughter or a godness, therefore he did not even answer. — 
And Ursus, seating himself near the bed, began to convey - 
the broth into a little cup and pass it to his lips. He was ` 


doing this so carefully, with such a happy look in his blue 


eyes, that Vinicius doubted whether he was the same terrible 


Titan who yesterday, having crushed Croton, rushed. on. 
him like a storm and would have torn him to pieces if it was — 


not for Lygia’s pity. The young patrician for the first time ` 


in his life began to reflect as to what took place within ee 


low-bred servant and, barbarian. Ursus proved to be a 
nurse as careful as clumsy. The cup was lost_in his hercu- 


lean fingers, so that there remained no place for Vinicius’ 
lips. After a few fruitless efforts the giant became greatly 


-troubled and said: = 


“ Well, it is easier to lead a bison from the toils.” 
Vinicius was amused by the anxiety of the Lygian, but 
S remark did- not interest him less. He saw at times 


circuses the mbe urus brought Bom horken forests on 
‘which the most valiant bestiarii pursued with fear, and | 
_ which yielded only to large elephants. os 
- “ Hast thou ever tiled to take such brutes by the horns 2 
-hẹ asked, with amazement. : 
_ “Before twenty winters passed over me I was afraid,” 
answered Ursus, “but later I have taken them.” And he | 
~ began to feed Vinicius still clumsier than before. : 
~ “J must ask Myriam or Nazarius to help me,” he said. 
But in the meantime the pale head of Bye protruded — 
| from behind the curtain. 
7 will help you now,” she said, And after awhile she ` 
came Out from the cubi’culum, in which she evidently was 
_ preparing to sleep, for she was dressed only in a close tunic, 
- called by the ancients capitium, covering the breast tightly, 
“and her hair was hangiug loose. Vinicius, whose heart beat 
quicker at sight of her, began to reproach her for not hav- 
a thought of sleep, but she answered merrily: 
was about to ¿0 so, but first I will replace Ursus. ° : 
` And taking the cup she sat on the edge of the bed and 
began to feed'Vinicius, who felt humiliated and happy at the . 
‘same time. When she bent over him the warmth of her 
body struck him, and her untied hair fell on his breast and ` 
he grew pale from the impression, but felt in the confusion: 
id impulse of his passion that that was a head dear and ` 
adored above all, in the presence of which the whole world — 
yas nothing. At first he desired her for a, concubine, but 
now. he was beginning to love her with his whole soul; For- 
merly, as. genarally in life and in feeling, he was like all 
eople of that time, a blind, regardless egoist, who cared 
mly for himself, but now he began to care for her. There- , 
fore he refused further nourishment, though in looking at 
and i in her ee he found inexhaustible poate 


-a mot enc ; 
now thee before. Now I chew that I wished O reach thee s 
ya false way, and so I tell thee, return to Pomponia G-ree- 
cina, and be assured. that from now no one will raise a hand 
against thee. ’ Beeman 
But her face became sad. “I would be happy,” she a E 
swered, “if I could only see her from a distance, but. T ; 
~ cannot return to her any more. 

“Why not?” asked Vinicius, with astonishment. 

“We Christians know through Acte what is happening at — 
the Palatine. Hast thou not heard that Csesar, shortly after 
-my escape and before his departure to Neapolis, summoned — 
Aulus and Pomponia, and, thinking that they helped me, — 
threatened them with his anger? Happily, Aulus could an- 
swer him: ‘Thou knowest, lord, that never a lie passed my — 
lips, and so I sweat that we did not assist her to escape, — 
and we do not know what happened to her any more than . 
thee.’ And Caesar believed this; afterward he forgot. Daj 
-© by advice of the elders, never wrote my mother of. my ‘ 
whereabouts, so that she always can swear confidently that 
she knows nothing of me. Maybe thou wilt not compre- © 
‘hend this, Vinicius, but we are not allowed to lie, even if | 
life is involved. Such is our religion, to which we wish — 
‘to conform our hearts; therefore, I have not seen Pomponia — 
from the time I left her house. Rumors have reached her, 
that I am alive and safe.” 
‘Here a longing seized her, her eyes. ‘filled with tears, “but 
he calmed.herself shortly and said: ey 
` “I know that Pomponia, too, yearns for me.: We,’ i 
ever, have our consolations which others have not. ’ 

“Yes,” answered Vinicius, “Your consolation is Christ 
ut I don’t understand that. ” i 
<- “Look at us; there are no aon for us, no pains, nc 
ufferings, and if they come they turn to joy. Even death 
iself—which for you is the end of life—is for us only its 
eginning and a change from worse to better, from calm t 
almer—and for all eternity. Consider what must be the 
eligion: which’ commands charity, even toward enemies, 
orbids lying, purifies our souls from anger, and PLO 
nexhaustible happiness after death. ” 
“I heard that in cae: and = also ` saw how yi 
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. me Jike a a and that I ought not believe dte my ears 
or eyes. But thou answer me another question: Art thou — 
happy?” 

“Yes,”! answered Lygia. “ Confessing -Christ I cannot 
be unhappy.” 

Vinicius looked at her as if that which she was- saying 
surpassed the human understanding. 

_ “And thou wouldst not wish to return to Pomponia? ” 

11] would wish from my whole soul, and I will return if 
such be the will of God.” - 
“Therefore, I say to thee, return, and I will swear to thee 
by my lares that I will not raise my hand to thee. ” $ 
Lygia mused for a while, and then answered: 
“No; I cannot expose my loved ones to danger. Caesar 
does not love the family of Aulus. If I would return 
thou knowest how every. news is spread through Rome by 

- slaves, and therefore my return would become. divulged in 
the city, and Nero would find that out through his slaves — 
and. then- “punish Aulus, and- at least would take me away 

-from them again.” 

“Yes,” said Vinicius, frowning, “this might happen. 
He would do so if: only to show that his will must be 
_ obeyed. It is true that he forgot thee, or did. not wish 

to think of it, supposing that not he, but I, was wronged: 

_ But may be,.... taking thee away from Aulus,..... he — 

i would give thee to: me, and I would return thee to Pom- oe 
= ponia.’ 

But she ‘asked, with Sie “Vinicius, wouldst thou ` 

. wish to see me again on the Palatine? ” 

He set his teeth and answered: “No. Thou art right. I 

- spoke like a fool. No! ” 

=~ And suddenly a bottomless abyss appeared before him. 
-He was a patrician; he was a military tribune, a mighty — 

> ‘man; but over all the powers of this world to which he be- — 

n longed stood a madman, whose will nor maliciousness can- 

not be foreseen. Not to reckon with him, not to fear him, . 

is possible to only such people as the Christians, for whom | 

- this whole world, its separation, and even death, is nothing. 

` All -others tremiale before him. The dread of the time in — 

-which they were living showed itself to Vinicius as a mon- 

-strosity. He could ‘not give Lygia back tp ‘Aulus from fear 

that n -monster mish. remember her and turn his A 


‘upon her For the same reason, if he should Be her now — 
as his wife, he might expose her, himself, and Aulus. A ~ 
~ moment of evil humor sufficed to ruin all. Vinicius felt, ~ 
for the first time in his life, that either the world must — 
change and regenerate or life: will become impossible. He — 
also understood: that which only a moment ago was yet — 
dark to him, that in such times the Christians only could be 
happy. He understood that he himself had, complicated 
-life for himself and Lygia, and that there was no escape — 
from this entanglement. Under influence of this grief he 
began to speak: : 
“Dost thou know that thou art happier than I? ‘Thou 
art in poverty and in this one room thou hadst thy teaching — 
-and thy Christ, but I have only thee, and when I lacked thee T- 
was like a beggar who has no roof over him. Thou art dearer — 
to me than the whole world. I searched for thee, for I could — 
not live without thee. I wanted neither feasts nor sleep. — 
If not for the hope that I would find thee I would throw — 
myself against a sword. But I fear death, for I couldn’t look — 
at thee. I tell thee the sincere truth, that I will not be able 
to live without thee, and I lived till now only in the hope that 
-I would find and see thee. Dost thou remember our conver- 
sations at Aulus’ house? Once thou did sketch for me a fish — 
` on the sand, and I did not understand what this meant. ~ 
Dost thou rémember how we played ball? I loved thee then® ` 
~ more than life,and thou began to surmise that I loved thee. — 
... -A ulus came, frightened us with Libitina, and interrupted — 
our conversation. Pomponia when taking leave from — 
~ Petronius' told him that God is one, almighty and merciful, 
- but it did not come to our minds: that your God was Christ. NS 
` Let Him give thee to me, and I will love Him, though He- 
~ seems to me a God of slaves, strangers and beggars. Thou ` 
sittest near me and thinkest of Him only. Think of me also — 
or I will hate Him. For me thou alone art a goddess. _ 
Blessed be thy father and mother, blessed the earth which — 
produced thee. I would wish to embrace thy feet, and pray — 
` to thee—render homage, offerings, and adoration—thou \ 
thrice divine! Thou dost not know, thou canst not know, S> 
how T love thee. R 
Speaking thus, he drew his hand across his pallid prow 
and closed his eyes. His character knew no bounds in an- 
a or Ove. at pole excitedly, as a man Who, ceasing to 
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bntiol aae ‘does not eae fishies either in words or 
‘honor. But he spoke from the depth of his soul, and sin- 
cerely. ‘It could be felt that pain, rapture, desires and 
adoration accumulating in his breast bursted forth at last 
with an unabstaining stream of words. To Lygia his words | 
“seemed blasphemous, but“still her heart began to beat as if 
at wished to tear the tunic enclosing her bosom. She could 
not withhold her pity for him and his torment. She was 
touched by the homage with which he spoke to her. She 
felt herself loved and idolized without bounds; she felt that 
this young and dangerous man now belongs to her with soul 
‘and body as a slave, and this feeling of his humility - 
filled her happiness. Her recollection revived in one mo- $ 
ment. He was to her as magnificent and beautiful as 
pagan god. Vinicius, who in the house of Aulus spoke 
‘to her of love and woke from slumber her yet childish heart, 
-the same whose kisses she yet felt on her lips, and from . 
whose embrace Ursus wrested her at the Palatine as if from © 
ame. Only then with rapture and at the same time with | 
ain in his a -quiline features, with paled forehead and with 
ntreating expression of his eyes, wounded, broken by love, 
-full of idolatry and humiliation—he appeared to her as she — 
‘wished to have him then, and whom she would have loved ; 
ith her whole soul, and therefore dearer than ever, — ee 
“And: suddenly she understood that a 'inoment can -come 
n which his love will seize and capture her as a whirlwind, 
and feeling this she experienced the same impression he 
underwent awhile ago/ namely :> that she stands on the edge — 
of an abyss. For this she left the house of Aulus; for this — 
he saved herself by flight’; for this she was hiding herself 
o long in the miserable parts of the city. Who was that 
inicius? Augustian soldierand courtier of Nero! Moreover, 
participated i in his profligacy and folly, as was evident by! i 
hat ‘feast which Lygia could not forget; he ` alsp went. with 
thers to the temple, and made offerings to the abominable 
ods, in pain may be he did not believe, but nevertheless. 


1 


ioe 


es same time to. ah her into that fowible world: of haw 


eli ight, ‘crime and turpitude which calls. down the anger and v 
; true he seemed changi 
d just told her himself that if she will think mor 
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Christ than of him, he will hate ‘Him. It “seemed to Lyg 
that alone the thought of any other love than of Christ is- 
a sin against Him and her religion, so when she saw that i 
other feelings and desires can awaken her whole soul, she 
was seized by alarm for her own future and own heart. 3 
< At that moment of internal discord, Glaueus arrived to` 
-tend to the sick man and examine his health. Immediately — R 
-anger and impatience reflected on the face of Vinicius. He = 
Was angry that his conversation with Lygia was interrupted, - 
and when Glaueus began to question him he answered almost ~ 
«with contempt. But he becalmed himself quickly. At last ` 
-< Lygia left the room full of internal trouble and anxiety. 
< Once she offered in a prayer to Christ a hard heart, but realli 
` pure as a tear. Now that serenity was troubled. ‘A virulent — 
< worm was in the«interior of a flower and began to buzz in it. 
Even sleep, in spite of two sleepless nights, brought no — 
alleviation to her sufferings. She was dreaming that at — 
-Ostrianum Nero at the head of a retinue of Augustians, ~ 
bacchantes, corybantes, and gladiators was trampling crowds — 
_ of Christians with a chariot wreathed in roses, and Vinicius — 
‘seizes her in his atms and drew her into the quadriga and s 
pressing her to his bosom, whispers: “Come with us.’ 


es CHAPTER V. 
From that time she appeared more rarely in the living 
room; and seldom approached Vinicius’ bed. ' She saw. that 
he followed her with entreating glances; that he waited for — 
every word she uttered as for a favor; that he suffers and 
ared not to complain so as not to dishearten her towards 
him, that she alone. was health and joy. to him, 
id her heart swelled with compassion. Soon she pei 
eived that the more she tried to avoid him the more she re- 
retted it, and by this the more tender feelings were born in. 
er. Tranquility left her. At times she said to herself 
lat it was her duty to’ be always near him: ‘first, ‘becau: 
ie teaching of God commands to pay good for evil, and 
ond, because conversing with him’ she might’ gain him for 
t religion. But immediately her conscience told her. 
he deceives herself, and that nothing | but love and his ch 
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i 


drew tier to him. In this way she lived in constant discord, — 


-= which increased every day. At times it seemed to her that 
` a kind of a net surrounded her. but she, wishing to break it 


entangled herself more and more. She also admitted to — 


~ herself that to be with him was becoming more necessary to 
` her; his voice was becoming ‘more agreeable, and that she 
` struggled with her whole strength against the desire to be 
= near his bed. When she approached him and his. eyes 


' brightened, her heart overflowed with joy. One day she ' 


noticed traces of tears on his eye lashes, and for the first 
time in her life a thought came to her that she could dry 


_ them with kisses. Scared by that thought and full of con- 


~ tempt for herself, she wept through the whole night. But 
he was as patient as if he had vowed patience to himself. 
-- When at moments his eyes flashed with discontent, self-will 
-and anger he repressed these flashes at once, and then he 


` would look at her with uneasiness as if wishing*to apologize ` 


to her, and she was still more prepossessed by this. She never 
before had the feeling that she was loved so greatly, and 


~ when she thought of it she felt herself guilty and happy at - 
-= the same time. Vinicius too was evidently changing. In — 


his conversations with Glaucus there was less haughtiness. 
< Tt often came to his mind that even this poor physician-slave 
~ and the foreign woman, Myriam,- who surrounded him with 
- solicitude, and Crispus whom. he always saw absorbed in 
“prayer, were anyhow human. He wondered at such 
thoughts, but still he had them. After a time he took a 
_ liking to Ursus and conversed with him for whole days, be- 
- Cause be could speak with him of Lygia, and the giant, who 
was. inexhaustable in relating and performing the most sim- 


ment. Lygia always appeared to Vinicius as a creature be- 
who surrounded her; nevertheless he began to observe the 


before in his life. But he could not endure Nazanus, for it 


and was owes ren the meanest worm. eae Lygia s s. 


ommon and. poor people, a thing-which he had never done 


seemed to him that the young lad dared to love Lygia. “Hts 
true he restrained himself for a long time, but once when — 
e gave the girl two quails which he bought in the market - 
‘from his own earned money, the descendant of -Quirites 
woke in Vinicius, in whose sight the vagrant from a strange 


jle services, also began to show Vinicius a kind of attach- 


longing to. another world a hundred times higher than those : 


i 


thanks, he grew V tenibly pale. hd when Nazarius went out to 
get water for the birds, he said: 


“Lygia,canst thou endure that he should present gifts to 
- thee? Dost thou not know that the Greeks call the people — 


~ of his nation Jewish dogs? ” 


“I don’t know how the Greeks call them,” she answered, = 


- but I know that Nazarius’is a Christian and my brother.” 
Saying this she looked at him with astonishment and regret, 
for he h.ad already disaccustomed her from similar outbreaks, 


-but he set his teeth to keep from telling her that such a 


- brother of hers he would order to be flogged to death with 

lashes, or would send him. into the’ country as a compeditus ` 

< to dig earth in his Sicilian vineyards. He restrained himself, 
however, choked the anger in himself and said: 


‘l Pardon me Lygia. Thou art a royal daughter for me z 


-and an adopted child of Plautius. ° 

; And he restrained himself to such degree that when - 

-Nazarius appeared in the room again, he promised him when 
he returned to his villa he would present him with a pair of 
< peacocks or a pair of flamingoes, of which he had a garden full. 


_ Lygia understood how much such victories over himself must — 
= Cost him. But the oftener he gained them the more her - 


“heart went to him. But his merit in regard to Nazarius was, 


however, smaller than she supposed. Vinicius might for . 


- awhile be indignant against Nazarius, but could not be jeal- 
-ous of him. Indeed the son of Myriam signified in his eyes 
not much more than a dog, and besides was still a child, 
~ which, if he loved Lygia—then he loved her unconsciously 
and servily. The young tribune had to carry on greaterly — 
~ struggles with himself to submit even in silence to the honor — 
: with which the name and teachings of Christ were surrounded _ S 
among these people. 
In this regard wonderful things happened in Vinicius. w 


this alone he was ready to acknowledge it Afterward the — 


ind from that time, the more he was amazed at the super- 
human power of the teaching, which regenerated the human — 
souls to their foundations. He understood that there was — 
pine iting: extraordinary in it, something which was not i 


was in any case the religion which Lygia professed, and for 3 


ore his health returned, the more he remembered the whole ` 3 
linè of events which occurred from that night in Ostrianum, € 
and the line of conceptions which had passed through his — 


N 


~ the world hidieno; ahd felt that if it embod he who e- 
„world, if it ingrafted on the world its love and its mercy, — 
“probably an epoch would come recalling that in which not 
Yovis, but Saturn had reigned. He did not dare to doubt — 
any longer the supernatural origin of Chist, nor of His resur- 
rection, nor His other miracles. Eye-witnesses who spoke 2 
of this were too trustworthy, and abhorred falsehood too 

` much to, let him suppose that they were relating things ‘that 

< Deyer happened. Finally,- the Roman scepticism allowed 
- disbelief in God, but believed in miracles. 

Vinicius stood before a wonderful enigma which he could” 
not solve. From the other side however, this whole teach- 

- ing seemed so adverse to the existing state of things, so im- | 
o and mad beyond any madness that has ever ex- — 

isted. According to him the people in Rome and in the — 

- whole world might be bad, but the order of things was good. 
_ Tf, for instance, Caesar would bean honest man, if the senate © 
was not composed of objectionable libertines but of such 

man as was Traseas, what more could be desired? Roman 
-peace and Roman superiority were a good thing, the division 
~ among people proper and just, but meanwhile that religion, 

aeons to Vinicius’ understanding would have to destroy | 

‘every. order, every superiority, and abolish’ every distinction. — 

‘And what would then become of the Roman supremacy and 

dominion? Could the Romans cease to rule,. or acknowledge ` 

a whole herd of conquered nations equal to themselves? This 

found no place in the patricians mind, and besides. to him ` 

personally, that teaching was contrary to all his ideas, cus- 
toms character and understanding of life. He could not. 
absolutely imagine how he might exist if he accepted it. 

‘He feared and admired it, but. his nature simply shrinked ats 

e thought of accepting it. He understood at last’ that 

nothing but that teaching separated him from Lygia, and 

vhen he thought of this, fe hated it with all the powers -of 
is soul. 

Still he admitted to Him ei that it ee dressed Lygia 

1 exceptional, inexpressible beauty which produced in his 

art besides love, honor; besides desire, adoration, and h 

ade’ fro om Lygia, a creature dear to him beyond every- 

in : - the: world. And pan again to love TS 


l y 1n 

ssitated in notis he “hesitated in feelings, he did not — 
know how to choose, he bowed his head and expressed silent : 

onor to that incomprehensible God, only because He was. 
-ygia’s God. SAN 
` Lygia saw what was happening in him, how he was hum- ` 
ling himself, how his nature rejected that teaching, and ifo 
‘on one side it grieved her mortally, on the other compassion, 
pity and gratitude for that silent esteem, which he showed- 
‘to Christ inclined her heart to him with irrestible force. She 
recalled Pomponia Grsecina, and Aulus. For :Pomponia the 
‘source of ceaseless sorrow and never dried tears, was the 3 
‘thought that behind the grave she would not find Aulus. — 
ygia now began to better understand the bitterness and the — 
ain. She too found a beloved creature, with whom the — 
eternal separation threatened her. At times she deluded 
herself, that his soul would .open to Christ’s verities, but 
these illusions could not remain. She already knew ‘and $ 
nderstood him too well. Vinicius, a Christian! These two - 
ideas she could not conceive in her inexperienced mind. If 
a considerate and prudent man like Aulus had not become z 
ne under the influence of wise and perfect Pomponia, how 
ould Vinicius become one? There’ was no answer to this, or 
ather there existed only one: that for him there was neither 
hope nor salvation. But Lygia saw with fear that this sèn- 
‘tence of ruin which hung around. him, instead of estranging — 
er from him, makes him still dearer to her. At times she | 
yas seized by willingness to speak with him sincerely of his — 
ark future, but when once seating herself near him, ‘she » 
old him that beyond the Christian teaching there was no 
fe, he, being already stronger, lifted himself on his sound — 
-and suddenly placed his head’ on her knees saying: | 
Thou art life.” And then breath failed in her breast, con- 
ness left her, a kind of a shudder of delight rushed 
ough her from head to foot. Seizing his temples with’ 
hands she tried to raise him, but by so doing she bent 
self over him, so that her lips touched his hair and for a 
ent they were both overcome with passion he with love | 
drew them to one another. 5 
last Lygia rose and ran away. There was “are in he 
and dizziness in. her head. But that was a drop. which’ 
overflowed the o full cup: Vinicius did 1 
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surmise how dear he wiji have to pay for t this happy | mo- 
< ment, but Lygia understood that now she herself needed — 
rescue. She spent a sleepless night, in tears and in prayer, — 
with the feeling that she was unworthy to pray and that she - 
-would not be heard. Next morning she went from the © 
. cubiculum early, and, calling Crispus to the summer garden, 
which: was covered by ivy and withered bindweed, opened 
-her whole soul to him, entreating him at the same time to 
allow her to leave-Myriam’s house, for she trusted herself no: — 
` more and. was not able to overcome in her heart the love for 
Vinicius. 
- Crispus, who was an old man, severe and absorbed in con- 
-~ stant prayer, agreed to the intention of leaving Myriam’s 
` house, but found no words of forgiveness for. the sinful 
Lygia His heart swelled with indignation at the very 
‘thought that Lygia—whom he has guarded from the mo- 
ment: of her flight, whom he loved, whom he strengthened 
-in faith and at.whom he has hitherto looked as at a white 
‘lily, grown up in the Christian teaching and untainted by 
~ Many earthly breath—could find in her soul place for any other 
~ than heavenly love. He believed hitherto that nowhere in 
the world beat a purer heart for the glory of Christ. He © 
wished to offer her to: Him as a pearl, as a jewel and 
- precious work of his own hands; therefore the disappoint- 
~ ment filled him with amazement and bitterness. i 
“Go and implore God to forgive thee the offense,” he 
` said, gloomily. “Flee before the evil spirit which en- 
~ tangled thee will bring thee to complete downfall and before ` 
~ thou disavowest the Saviour. God died for thee on the cross 
to redeem thy soul with His own blood, but thou preferred 
` to love him who wished to ' make out of thee his concubine. 
= God saved thee from his hands by a miracle, but thou hast — 
~ opened thy’ heart to impure desire, and thou didst fall in - 
~ love with a son of darkness. Who is he? Friend and ser- — 
= vant of Antichrist, participant in profligacy- and crime. - 
Where will he lead thee if not to that abyss and_ to that 
-Sodoma in which he lives himself and which God will añni- ~ 
hilate with the flame of His anger? And I tell thee: Would ` 
at thou might die; would that the walls of this house fall - 
on thy head rather than have that man creep into! thy bosom | 
and beslime it with the poison of wickedness.” Se 
And ie. was getting. more ang more exci: for Lygia’s s k: 


and contempt Tok human nature in general; and especially 
for females, which even the Christian teaching did not save — 
from Eve’s weakness. It was nothing to him that the — 
aiden remained yet pure—that she wished to flee from that: 
love, and that she confessed it with regret and contrition: — 
S. Crispus wished to transform her into an angel and elevate- 
her to "the heights on which only love for Christ existed, but. — 
she fell in love with an Augustinian! The very thought of it: 
filled his heart with awe, strengthened by the feeling of dis- 
appointment and: disillusion., No, he could not forgive her! 
Words of awe burned his lips like gleaming coals; he strug- ~ 
gled with himself so as. not to utter them, but shook his: Ey 
» gaunt hands over the terrified girl... ~ Ge 
¿Lygia felt herself guilty, but not to that degree. She: 
even. believed that the withdrawal from Myriam’s house" 
‘would. be her victory and appeasing of her guilt. Crispus. $ 
rubbed her into the dust; he showed her the entire misery 
of her soul, which she had not suspected hitherto. She did! 2 
not even suppose that the old presbyter, who, from the mo- 
ment of her flight from Palatine, was: for her as a father, © 
would not show some pity—that he would console her and’ 
give her courage and will-power. ie 
“To God I offer my disappointment and pain,” he satel a 
“But thou hast deceived the Saviour, for thou hast descended 
as if on.a swamp, the exhalation of which has poisoned thy 
‘soul. Thou couldst offer it to Christ as a costly vessel and tell — 
Him: ‘< Fill it, O Lord, with grace! > and thou hast preferred 
to offer it to the servant of the evil soul. May God pardon 
‘thee and may He have mercy upon thee.” 
And suddenly he ceased to speak, for he saw that- they X 
ere not alone. Through the withered bindwood and ivy, 
s green in winter as in summer, he perceived two men, one 
f whom was the Apostle” Peter. The other one he was un 
le to at once recognize, for a cloak of heavy woolen web, 
alled cilicium, covered a part of his face. It seemed for 
ile'to Crispus that this was Chilo. — 
But they, hearing the raised voice of Crispus, entered the 
ummer arbor and seated themselves on a Stone bench. Peter’s 
ompanion then uncovered his emaciated face and bald skull, 
vered. oñ the sides with curly hair, with reddened eyelids : 
a crooked nose—ugly pats at the same time inspire 


- But Lygia, falling to her knees, embraced the feet of Peter 
as if in despair, and hiding her head in his‘ gown, remained 
- so in silence. But Peter said : 

-~ |“ Peace to your souls! ” And seeing the child at his feet: 
asked what had happened. Chispus then began to relate’ 
everything that Lygia had confessed, her simple love, her de- 
“sire of flight from Myriam’s; house, and his regret that the 


‘soul which he desired to offer to Christ pure as a tear was ~ 


‘soiled by an earthly feeling for the participant of all the 
crimes in which the pagan world had sunk, and which called 
_ for God’s vengence. 


-Lygia during his words, embraced the feet of the Apostle | 


- Stronger and. stronger, as” if wishing to. seek refuge from 
“them, and to beg even a little mercy. But the Apostle list- 
$ ening till the end, bent down and placed his decrepit hand 
‘on her head, after which he raised his eyes to the old pres-. 
byter and said: “Crispus, didst thou not hear that our 
“beloved Master was in Cana, at a marriage feast, and blessed 
_ the love between the woman and man?” "> A 
Crispus’s hands dropped and he looked with amazement on` 
_ the speaker, unable to utter a word. 
After being silent for a moment the Apostle se again: 


-which “Crispus recognized the features of Paul of Tarsus. 


: * “Crispus, dost thou think that Christ, who permitted Maria . 


of Magdala to lay at His feet, and who pardoned! the public 
; Sinner, would turn away from this child, pure as field-lilies?” 

` Lygia clung with sobs still stronger to; Peter’s feet, under- ` 
aae that she did not seek shelter in vain. The Apostle 
lifting her tear-stained face said: “Until the eyes of 
- whom: thou lovest. will open to the light of truth, avoid him, 


~ lest he might bring thee to sin, but pray for him and know 


that there is’ no guilt in thy love. And since thou wishest — 


2, 


thy. prayers will be heard; after sorrow will begin days of joy. 
Saying this he placed both hands on her hair, and raising 


love, she amied Christ. Sone 


his eyes to. heaven blessed her. From his face ‘shone supe^ 
natural goodness. But the penitent Crispus began to- justify a 
himself with humility: “I have sinned against mercy,” he — 
said, but I presumed that, admitting to ir heart an earthly A 


“to guard against tempation, therefore that merit will be ac- 
counted to thee. Do not grieve and do not weep, for I tell 
‘thee, that the grace of the Saviour did not leave thee, and that - 


e forgave me, and commanded me to feed His sheep.” 


tian. : 
“Christ has crumbled harder hearts,’ answered Peter. 


‘But Peter answered: “Thrice have I denied Him, and still 


‘And because,” concluded Crispus, “Vinicius is an Augus- 


‘To this, Paul of Tarsus, who was hitherto silent, placed his. — 


finger to his breast and pointing at himself said: 


e“ Lam he who persecuted and caused the death of Christ’s: 


= servants. During the stoning of Stephen I guarded the gar- 
< ments of those who stoned him. I wished to root out the- 
_ truth in every part of the inhabited earth, and yet the Lord 
- destined me to announce it all over the world. And I did 
- announce it in Judea, in Greece, on islands, and in this god- 
less city, where I, for the first time, lived in it as a prisoner. 
And now, when Peter, my superior, summons me I will en- 


‘sow a seed in that stony soil which the Lord will make fruit- 
ful so that it shall bring an abundant harvest.” And he- 
-< Tose. 

' To Crispus that small, bowed man seemed in that moment 
` what he really was, a giant who will stir the world from its- 
foundation and will conquer nations and lands. 2 


CHAPTER VI. 


Petronius to Vinicius :— ae 


either the Lacedemonians nor Julius Ceesar. If thou couldst, . 


dike Caesar, write ‘Veni, vidi, vici I. might understand the - 


laconism. But ‘thy letter means definitively, veni, vidi,fugi.. 


‘ter this house to bend this haughty head to Christ’s feet and. 


< < Have pity, carissime. Do not imitate in thy letters- - 


a 


Since such a conclusion of the affair is directly contrary to ~ 


thy nature, since thou was wounded, and, finally, as uncom- 
‘mon things happened to thee, thy letter needs explanation. 


did not believe my eyes when I read that that Lygian 


‘choked Croton asa Caledonian dog chokes a wolf in the de- 
files of Hibernia. That man is worth as much gold as he 


aS 


imself weighs, and it would depend solely on him to be- ~ 
ome a favorite of Caesar. When I return to the city I must. 
ake his acquaintance, and will have a bronze statue of him < 


when I tell him is. is cast t from nature. Rel alhier bod- 
ies are getting rarer and rarer in Italy, in Greece and the ae 
- Orient. The Germans, though large, have muscles covered — 
“Mwith fat. and more bulk than strength. Find out from the 
~ Lygian whether he is an exception, or if in‘his country there 
are men like him. It will happen that you or me will have ` 
to officially organize the games. It then would be well to` 
- know where to look for the best bodies. But, praise to the 
-gods of Orient and Occident, that thou hast come out alive 
. from: such hands. Thou hast escaped because thou art a 
_ patrician and a consul’s son. But everything which met thee 
amazes me in tLe highest degree. That cemetery in which 
- thou wert among Christians, they themselves and their treat- 
ment of thee, and the consequent flight of Lygia, and finally - 
the peculiar Uneasiness which thy short letter breathes. Ex- `- 
plain to me for I do not understand many things, and if thou | 
wishest the truth, I will say openly that I do not understand. ` 
either Christians, Lygia nor thee. And do not wonder that 
I, whom very few things of interest escape in the world, 
question thee so eagerly. I have contributed to all this 
which happened ; therefore it is partly my affair. Write- 
quickly for I cannot exactly foresee when we will meet again. ~ 
The plans of the Copperbeard change like spring breezes. 
Here in Beneventum, he has desired to go ‘Straight to — 
Greece, and not return to Rome. Tygellinus, however, ad- 
vises him that he should return, even for a short time, for: 
the people yearning for his presence, may revolt. m There- atl 
fore I do not know how it will be. If we decide on Achiea 
we may want to go to Egypt. I would strongly insist that 
thou shouldst come here, for I think that in thy state of 
und: the travel and our diversions would be medicine to` 
thee, . but thou might not find: us. ` Consider, however, 
hether, in that case thou wouldst not prefer to repose on 
vy lands in Sicily than to stay in Rome. Write me fully 
bout thee, and farewell. I add no wishes this time except 
health, for, Py Pallus, I ao, not know -What to wish 


Mag” 


o. on receiving this lester at first did not feel any 
lesire to se He had a feeling that it was not te ta of an 


ad happened which had parted them. He would not come 

to an understanding with himself. Returning from Trans- 
Tiber to his delightful insula at Carinae he was feeble and 
exhausted, and during the first days he experienced certain. - 
satisfaction in rest, comfort and affluence. But this satis- — 
action was short. Soon he felt that to live in vacuity, 
‘which hitherto had instituted for him interest in life, either - 
did not exist for him at all, or-had shrunk to scarcely visi- 
“ble dimensions. He had a feeling as if those ties in his soul-, 
which had hitherto connected him with life had been cut, 
“and no new ones were possible. 

At the thought that he could go to Beneventum, after-- 
‘wards to Achsea, and to plunge into ‘a life of pleasure and ` 
wild fancies, he experienced a feeling of repulsiveness. What, © 
ds the use? What can I gain from it? > These were the first. 
‘questions which. passed through his mind. And also for the: 
first time in life-he thought-of the conversation of Petronius, 
his wit, his brilliancy, his quaint definition of thought and 
apt words, for every idea might annoy him at present. 

On the other hand, solitude began to weary him. All: 
friends were staying with Cmsar in Beneventum, so he had 
oO remain at hore alone with a‘head full of thoughts, and 
va heart full of feelings, of which he knew not how to ac- — 
‘count. He had moments in which he ‘believed that if he- 
could converse with anyone about the things which took: 
place- within him, then perhaps he would be able to grasp it, 
put it in order and understand it better. Under the in 
E of that hope, after a few days of hesitation, he de- 
rmined to answer Petronius, though he was not sure: 
whether he would send him that Tesponse which he wrote in 

e following words: i 
‘ Thou wishest that L write more extensively—then i Wilk 
ether I will be able to do it more clearly I know not, 
or i even I don’t know how to loosen many knots. I wrote 
ee, of my stay among Christians, of their treatment. to 
nemies, to whom (they had the right tò count me and Chilo, 
ally. of the kindness with which I was cared for, and of 
e disappearance of Lygia. No, my dear: they did not 
pare. me because lam a consul’s son. Such consideration: 
‘not exist among them, for they ‘pardoned even Chil 
hough Thad myself. encouraged them to bury him in 
is y are e people whee the world. has not. see 


x 


a 
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‘erto, ‘and: a teaching of which the world never head till 1 now. 


I cannot tell thee anythiug else, and whoever wishes to 


- measure them with our measure fails. Instead I will tell. 


_ thee, that if I would lay with a broken arm in my own house, 
if I was nursed by my own people or even my family, prob- 


ably I would have received greater kindness, but I would | 


-not have received half of that comfort, which I received 
-among them. 


' ‘Know also that Lygia is like the others. If she was my . 
“sister or my spouse, she could not have nursed me more- 


-carefully. More than once my heart was filled, for I thought 


‘that only love can inspire such a tenderness. More than ` 


‘once I read it in her face and glances, and then wilt thou 
believe that among ‘these common people, in a poor room, 


< -which was at the same time a kitchen, and triclinium for them? 


‘1] felt happier than ever before. No, I was not indiffer- ` 


-ent to her, and even to-day it seems to me*an impossibility 
to think otherwise. Still that same Lygia left Mlyriain’s 
- house secretly for me. I sit now for whole days with my 

head in my hands and think, Why did she do it? Did I 


write thee that I myself have offered to return her to Aulus? ` 


‘It is true she answered me that this is impossible, considering 
_ that Aulus'went to Sicily, and considering the news which 


„circulates among slaves from house to house and reaches — 


` the Palatine. Cæsar might take her away again from Aulus. 
True, she knows however, that I will no longer perse- 
cute her; that I told her I had forsaken the way of violence, 


= and being unable to cease loving her I will have her enter- 
` my house through wreathed doors, and will seat her ona 


-sacred skin by the fireplace. And still she ran away. Why? 


_ Nothing threatens her now If she did not love me she — 


could reject me. A day before I made the acquaintance of 
a curious man, a certain Paul of Tarsus, who spoke with me 
-of Christ and: His teaching, spoke so impressively that. it 


‘that she acted rightly, and then perhaps thou wilt find her. ? 


And now Í break my head over these words as if I would : 


hear thé mouth of so in Delphi. At moments it seem 


eemed to me that every one of his words involuntarily . 
arned all the foundations of our world into ashes. That — 
same man visited me after her flight and told me: ‘When — 
od will open thy eyes to the light, and will take the cata- 
Tract from them as He took it from mine, then thou wilt feel — 
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to me a I already untieStand oehini They, lowing 3 
eople, are enemies of. our life, of our gods and our - 
rimes, and so she ran away from me as from a man who - 
belongs to that world, and with whom she would have to- 
share the life, believed by. the Christians to be culpable.- 
Thou wilt say that, though she could reject me, -she needed 
not to withdraw. But if she loves me? At the very 
thought of this I wish to send slaves into all the back streets 
of Rome and command them to shout- throughout the houses, — 
=“ Return, Lygia 1° But I cannot understand why she has 
Bore this. I would not have forbidden her to believe in her — 
- Christ, and myself would erect him an altar in the atruim. — 
“What could one god more harm me, and why shouldn’t I 
: believe in Him ? I, who do not believe very much in the ~ 
` old ones. I know with all certainty that the Christians ` 
never lie, and yet they say that He rose from the dead. 
But.a man couldn’t have done that. That Paul of Tarsus, 
who is a Roman citizen, but who, as a Jew, knows old He- 
brew books, told me that the coming of Christ was predicted 
© by prophets for thousands of years. All these are wonder- - 
~ ful-things, but does not wonderfulness surround us on every — 
: side ? That Paul declared there are not many gods, but one, — 
seems to me reasonable. It is probable that Seneca was of 
such an opinion, and before him there were many others. 
“Christ let himself be crucified and resurrected for the 
~ salvation of the world. All that is entirely certain, there- 
x fore I do not see any reason why I should persist in the con- -- 
trary opinion, or why should I not erect Him an altar, if I 
would be ready to erect one, for instance, to Serapis? It- 
‘would not even be difficult to renounce other gods, for no — 
ational mind’ believes in them. But it seems that allthis — 
does not suffice the Christians. It is not enough to honor | 
Christ, but it is necessary to live according to His teaching, — 
and His alone. Thou stand as if on the shore of a sea which ~ 
they order thee to cross on foot. If I would promise it to — 
them they would feel that it was an empty sound of words, — 
in my mouth. Paul told me this openly. Thou knowest ~ 
how I love Lygia and knowest that there is nothing which I~ 
vould. not. do for ‘her. I could not, however, even at her 
wish, raise on my shoulders Soracte or Vesuvius or place 
'hrasymene or change my eyes from black to blue, like 
those’ a u Lygians. If ee desired, I would want to, but 


~ 


is is nőt in my power.. I am not a Paio obar. ‘nut. also 
10t so stupid as I have, perhaps, seemed to thee. Now», I 
will tell thee this, I do not know how the Christians’ advise 
themselves to live, but I know that where their teaching be- 
` gins there the Roman supremacy, ends, Rome ends, the life’ 
ends, the difference between the conquered and conqueror,’ 
between rich and poor, between lord and slave ends, office — 
ends, Caesar ends, the law and all the order of the ‘world 
ends, and instead of all this comes Christ and a certain ` 
‘mercy which did not exist hitherto, and .a kindness contrary 
to our Roman instincts. It is true I care more for Lygia. 
than for all Rome and its supremacy, and rather may the 
whole world fall if I can only have her in my home. But ` 
his is another affair. For the Christians, it is not enough to a 
gree in words, it is necessary to feel that it is good, and 
ave nothing else in the soul. But I, the gods are my wit- 
esses, cannot. Dost thou understand what that means ? | 
It is something in my nature which flinches at that teaching, ©. 
nd-even if my lips would promise it.and I Would conform 
yself to its precepts my mind and soul would tell me. that 
was doing so out of love for Lygia, and that if not for her © 
there would be in the world nothing more repulsive to. mé. 
And it is a wonderful thing that such a man as Paul of Tar- | 
us understands this, and also, notwithstanding all his sim- — 
licity and low extraction, that old theurgus, the greatest — 
ne of them all, Peter, who was Christ’s pupil, understands © 
-also. And dost thou know what they are doing ? They © 
re. praying for me' and beg for me something which they — 
all. grace, but nothing descends on mẹ except disgust and | 
reater yearning for Lygia. I have written thee that she © 
nt away secretly, but she left me a ‘Cross which she herself 5 
tied together from twigs of  box-tree: Awakening I 
found it near my bed. I have it now in the lararium, and 
ot account why I approach it as if it was something 
ine—that iSj with reverence and fear. I love it, for her 
ids tied it, and hate it for it separates us. Sometimes it 
ns to me that i in all this weirdness there are some charms, 


‘common fisherman, is greater than even Apollonius. 
ae oO ritesi that oR and sadness are visible inm 


tell: thee Sincerely that there is nothing more: repulsive 
ly nature than that teaching, and nevertheless from the- 
time I came in contact with it, I cannot recognize m, own. 
self. ; 
-Circe changed human bodies by teaching them, a to me — 
my. soul has been changed. Only Lygia alone could do it, or 
rather Lygia through that wonderful teaching she confesses. ` 
When I returned from: them, nobody expected me. It was” 
supposed that I was in Beneventum, and that I would no 
return soon, and so I found disorder at home, drunken 
~ slaves and a feast which they were giving in my triclinium. 
They expected death rather than me, and would have. been. ~ 
less terrified by it. Thou knowest with what a strong hand ~ 
I keep my home; so all the slaves fell on their knees, „and 
‘some: of them fainted from fear. And dost thou know how 
T acted? At the first moment I wanted to call for rods and 
hot irons, but immediately afterwards a kind of shame seized 
me, and wilt thou believe ? a certain pity. for those wretches 
‘among them there are old slave whom my grandfather, M. 
‘Vinicius, brought from the Rhine at the time of Augustu. ; 
‘I closed myself in the library and there came stranger 
thoughts to my mind, namely: that after what I heard and 
“saw. among the Christians, it does not become me’ to behave 
ith the slaves as I had hitherto, and that they, are also- 
human beings. 
_** For a few days they were going around in deathly terro 
hinking that I postponed, in order to invent more. cruel 
‘punishment. I was not punishing and did not punish, for 
‘ould not! Summoning them the third day, I said: ‘ I pardon 
‘ou, but strive with a diligent service to correct your faults! 
-< “To this they fell on their knees, shedding tears, stretch- 
ng forth their hands with groans, and. called me loved . one 
nd father, and I; with shame I tell thee this,- “was als 
oved. It seemed to ‘me that in that moment, I saw- 
weet face of Lygia and her eyes filled with tears, thanking 
‘for this. And, ¿proh pudor! I felt that. my lids were- 
oistened., A 
- “Dost thou know what I will confess to thee? It i is: that 
lo. not know what course to take without her, that I find m\ 
ill, all, alone, that I am simply . unhappy, and that 
ess- ds greater than thou sùpposest.. But as to. 
one thing arrested my attention. The pardon the; 
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Reed dìd not make them bold, did not loosen the disc z 

pline, but never had fear stirred them up to such a degree of 
= Obedience as gratitude has. They not only serve, but they 
<- seem to emulate with one another to divine my thoughts. I 
< mention this to thee, because a day before leaving the 
__ Christians I told Paul that the world would be divided in con- 
- sequence of his teaching, as a barrel without hoops, and he 
answered: ‘The love is a stronger “hoop than terror; and - 
-now I see that in certain cases that opinion may be right. 
I have verified it also in reference to clients, who learning of 
my return flocked to greet me. Thou knowest that I was 
never too miserly towards them, but my father treated them 
through principle proudly, and taught them the same way. 
But-now, when I saw their shabby mantles and their fam- 
ished faces I-felt compassion. I ordered food to be given them, 
„and besides I spoke with them; called some by name, asked 
‘some about their wives and children, and again saw tears in 
their eyes, and moreover it seemed to me that Lygia saw this, 
and she was rejoiced and praised me. Is my mind beginning 
to wander? Is the love confusing my senses? I do not 
‘know, but this I know, that I have always a feeling that she. 
is looking at me from a distance, and I fear to do something 
which, might sadden or offend her. Yes Caius! they have 
changed my soul, and at times I feel better, but, again at 
times I am-tormented with that thought, for. I fear that my 
bravery and former energy are gone, and perhaps I am unfit — 
already, not only for judgment and feasts but even for war. 
These are undisputed enchantments, and I am changed to 
such a degree, that I will also tell you what came to my- 
mind, when I was laying sick in bed: that if Lygia . 
jere similar to Nigidia, to Poppaea, to Crispinilla, and to our 
ther divorced women, if she was equally vile, equally merci- . 
ess, and equally easy as they, I could not love her as I do. - 
ut, ‘when I love her for what is separating us, thou, wilt 
ivine what chaos is taking place in my soul, in what dark- 3 
êss Iljve, how I do not see before me certain roads, and 
now not what to do. If my life can be compared to a 
pring, then in my spring, instead of water flows disturbance. — 
live with the hope that perhaps I will see her, and it some- 
imes seems to me that she must surely come. But what — 
l happen to me in a year or two_I do not know, and can-  - 
guess. I will not depart from Rome. I would not be a 


‘am near Lygia, and that through Giaucus, the. physician, 


able to stand the company of Augustians, and besides the. 
alleviation in my sadness and disquiet, is the thought that I- 


who promised to visit me, or through Paul of Tarsus,, I may ` 


~ learn something about her. No! I would not leave ‘Rome, 
even if you were to offer me the management of Egypt. ` 


** Know also, that I ordered a sculptor to make a tombstone’ 


for Gulo, whom I killed in anger. It came to my mind that. 
~ he had carried me in his arms and teached me how to put an 


arrow on a bow. I do not know why a recolléction of him — 
rose in me now, similar to sorrow and reproach. If what I- 


‘write will astonish thee, I will reply- that it astonishes me 


~ not less, but I write thee the pure truth, er wd A 


CHAPTER VI- 


To this letter Vinicius received no. eae: Petronius evi- 


dently expected that Ceesar would order his return to Rome- 
any day. And in fact, news of it spread throughout the: 


city and created great rejoicing in the hearts of the mob, 


_ languishing for games and a distribution of grain and oil, of 3 
~ which great stores were accumulated in Ostia: Helius, — 


--Nero’s freedman, at last announced the return in the Senate. 


But Nero, embarking with the court on vessels at the cape: 


of Nizenum, was returning slowly, entering coast towns for 


‘rest or performances in the theaters. In Ninturnee, where: = 
he again sang publicly, he stayed a dozen or more days, and | 
-even thought of returning to Neapolis and waiting there for: 


the arrival of spring, which was earlier than usual and — 
“warm. - SO 
~.. During all that time Vinicius lived closed up in his house- 
‘with the thought of Lygia and all these new things which 
occupied his soul and brought to him strange understand- — 
ings and feelings. He saw from time to time Giaucus, the; — 
hysician, whose every visit filled him with joy, for he could- 


converse with him about Lygia. It is true Giaucus knew 
‘not where she found refuge, but he assured Vinicius that the- 
Iders surrounded her with tender care. Once, too, touched 
y Vinicius’ sadness, he told him that Peter, the Apostle, 
lamed ees for Pe proacliiue les for her er earthly lovee 


‘be 
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ie young patrician hearing this, grew pal from | emotion. 

Tt seemed to him that he was not indifferent to Lygia, but ` 
-equally often befell into helplessness and uncertainty; but 

~ now, for the first time, he heard a confirmation from strange 

- lips, and besides, Christian lips. In the first moment of 
gratitude he wished to hurry to Peter, but learning that he 

- was out of town and that he was teaching in the neighbor- 

~ hood, he conjured Glaucus to lead him there, promising to 

_ endow the .poor of the community. It also seemed to him 

` that if Lygia loved him, then by this alone all obstacles were 

< Mset aside, for he was ready at any moment to honor Christ. 

~ But Glaucus, ‘though he persuaded him strongly to receive 

- baptism, dared not assure him whether he would gain Lygia 

‘by this at once, and told him that it was necessary to demand — 

baptism for his owħ good and out of love for Christ, but not 

for other objects. “One must also have a Christian soul.” 

he told him, and j Vinicius, though every hindrance excited 

him, already began to understand that Glaucus, as a Chie: 

tian, said what he ought to say. j 

He often wished to see Paul of es whose words had — 

Aastonished ‘and disturbed him. He arranged in his mind. 

roofs with which he would overcome his teaching. He re- 

sted him in his thoughts ; however, he wished to see and 

ear him. But Paul had gone to Aricia, and when, the vis- 

s of Glaucus became rarer and rarer, Vinicius was sur- 

rounded with solitude. Then he began again to run hradek 

e back streets adjoining the Subura and the narrow streets 

of the Trans-Tiber in the hope that he would see Lygia, even, 

from a distance, but when this hope deceived him weariness 

eand impatience began to rise in his heart. § 

At last it seemed to him that he was a fool, that he occu- 

ied his mind unnecessarily with things which brought him — 

dness, and that he ought to take from life what was possi- _ 

. He resolved to forget about Lygia, or at least seek de- 

ght and enjoyment aside from her. He felt, however, that 

ie was. the last trial; therefore, he threw himself into the 


ished. under the “breath of African E -plots were 
covered with violets. The Fora and the Mars Field swarmed 
-~ with people warmed by a brighter and hotter sun. “On the. 
i Appian Way, which was the usual place of drives outside ofi 
= the city, a great stir of richly ornamented chariots reigned.. 
Excursions to the Alban Mountains were beginning.. 
; Young women, under the pretense of honoring Juno in Lanu- 
-~ vium, or Diana in Aricia, slipped out of their houses to seek 
= impressions, society, meetings and delights beyond the city. 
-Here Vinicius qne day saw amidst the magnificient chariots — 
~ the splendid carriage of Chrysothemis, prec'eded by two Mol- . 
< ossians and surrounded by a whole company of young men 
and old senators, whose duty detained them in’ the: city.. 
Chrysothemis driving four Corsican ponies, scattered smiles: 
promiscuously and gayly cracked her golden whip. Seeing: 
_ Vinicius, she stopped the horses and took him into the car- 
riage, and afterwards to a feast at her home which lasted, — 
during the whole night. Vinicius got so ‘drunk at the feast ` 
- that he did not remember when he was brought home: he rec 
lected however, that when Chrysothemis asked: him about 
Lygia, he was so. offended, that: being. already drunk, he 
“poured a goblet of Falernian wine on her head. But a day- 
later, Chrysothemis, evidently forgetting the insult, visited 
him in his house and took him again to the Appian Way, after 
which she attended a supper at his house, at which she con- 
fessed that not only Petronius, but even his lute-player had! 
wearied her for some time past, and that her heart was fre 
‘They appeared together for a week, but the intercourse didi 
not promise to last long. Though after the incident with, 
the Falernian wine, the name of Lygia was never mentionec 
Vinicius could not free himself from the thought of her. He 
lways had the feeling that her eyes were looking at him, 
nd that feeling’ impressed him as if with fear. He worrie 
himself, not being able to get rid of either the thought that 
e' saddened Lygia, nor the regret which that thought roused, 
him. After the first scene of jealousy which Chrysothe 
is made to him on account of two Syrian girls which he ha 
ought, he sent her away in a brutal fashion. He did no 
owever, cease to plunge in delight and dissolution; on th 
ontrary, he was doing it as if to spite Lygia, but at last he 
that the „thought of her did not leave him: even for in. 
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deeds, and that if thing in n the would occupied his mind ex- 


3 Iseemed to him that he was a villain, and that last feeling 
-filled him with ineasureless amazement, for formerly he be- 
‘lieved as good, everything which complied with his wishes. 

- Finally he lost freedom, self-confidence, and fell in a perfect 


- not rouse him.: Nothing now concerned him, and he did not 
~Meven visit Petronius, till me latter sent him an invitation and 
` his own letter. 


‘On seeing him, though Sout greeted, he answered his |: 
Mquestions unwillingly. But finally his feelings and thoughts, 


repressed for a long time, burst forth. He related, with all) 


‘tranquility’ and'the gift of distinguishing and judging things. ~ 
Nothing allures him; nothing pleases him; he did not know 
what to do nor how to act. He was ready to honor Christ 
and persecute Him; he understood the sublimity of His 
teachings, and at the same time felt an unconquerable re- 
ugnance to it. He understood that even if he would pos- 
ss Lygia he alone would not possess her, for he would have 
share her with Christ. Finally, that in the midst of ‘life 
die was not living at all. Without a hope, without a morrow, 
ithout * a belief in happiness, and surrounded by darkness 
from which he seeks gropingly an exit and cannot find it. 

Petronius, during his narration, looked at his changed face, 
t his hands which, while speaking, he stretched forth cu- 
ously as if really seeking a way in the darkness, and pon- 
ered deeply. Suddenly he arose, and approaching Vinicius, 
egan to run his hand through his hair: 


airs on thy temple?” 
my hair would soon be white. ’ 
ore than once he had meditated on life and the human soul 


Id be happy or unhappy a but m it was 


e details of history, the researches for Lygia and his so- © 
journ among the Christians; .all that he saw and heard there; — 
all that passed through his mind and heart, and finally be- 
gan to complain that he fell into a chaos in which he lost — 


“Tt may be,” answered Vinicius. * “I should not wonder if- 


cept her. . Disgust and weariness overcame him. Delight — 
had. grown loathsome to him and left only reproaches. It: 


--torpidness, from which even the news of Caesar’s return could 


Tay 


“Dost thou know,” he asked, “that thou hast several gray 


ilence followed. Petronius was a sensible man, sie ae 


in general, life in the society in which they both lived — 


Sa? == 
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quiet. Equally as a Thunderbolt or earthquake sould over- 
-throw a temple, so unhappiness might destroy life. In — 

_ itself, however, it consisted of simple and. harmonious lines; 
free from any entanglement. But there was something else ` = 
in the words of Vinicius, and Petronius for the first time- 
stood in the presence of a line of spiritual knots which no- 
one had hitherto disentangled. With all his cunning he- 
could not answer. the questions addressed to him, so finally, 
after a long silence, he said: 3 


* “These are probably enchantments. ’ è 
“I have also thought so,’ answered Vinicius. “More 
than once it seemed to me that we were both enchanted. ” 

<- “ And if thou,” said Petronious, “would go, for instance, 
- to the priests of Serapis. Doubtless among them, as gener- 
ally among priests, there are many impostors, but there are- 
also those who have gone deep into wonderful secrets. ° 

But he spoke without belief and with an uncertain voice, 
for he felt himself how this advice might seem vain, and 
even ridiculous. : 

Vinicius rubbed his forehead and spoke: : 

‘| Enchantments!.... I saw wizards who used subterra- — 
nean and unknown powers for profit. also saw those who. 
used them to harm their enemies. But the Christians ihe 2 
in poverty, forgive their enemies, proclaim humility, virtue- 
and mercy. Therefore what can they profit from chee 
ments and why should they use them ?” 

Petronius was getting angry that his intellect was able to 
find reply to. nothing. Not, wishing, however, to, acknow- — 
ledge this, he replied: ; 

“ That is a new sect. And.after a while he said: ; 

Ti By the divine dweller in Paphian groves, how all thi 
spoils life I Thou admirest the goodness and virtue of these 
“people, and I tell thee that they are bad, for they are ene- 
- mies of life, like sickness and death itself We have enough ` 
< troubles, therefore we do not need. Christians. Just count, 
them: Sickness, Cees'ar, Tygellinus, Caesar’s verses, shoe- — 
makers who govern the descendants :of ancient Quirites, 
fréedmen who sit in the Senate. By Castor 1 enough of it. 

his is a ruinous and abominable sect! Didst thou try to 

ake off these afflictions and use a little life?” 


ig 


Ah, kaon néws D en among the slaves: thou 3 
st seduced Chrysothemis from me |” ! 
Vinicius shook his hand in disgust. “In any case I~ 
ank thee, ” said Petronius: “11 will send her a pair of 

shoes embroidered with pearls; in my love-language, this © 
neans as much as—G-o away. I owe thee a double gratitude: 
first, because. thou didst not accept Eunice; second, that 

‘thou hast freed me from Chrysothemis. Listen to me: Thou 

seest before thee a man who was rising early, bathed, feasted, 

ossessed Chrysothemis, was writing satires, and even some- > 
imes interwove prose with verses, but who was wearied as 
aesar, and often was unable to shake off gloomy thoughts. 
nd knowest thou’ why that was so? Because I Suen from. 
far, that which was near. EVASE 

‘ A beautiful woman is always worth her weight i in 1 gold, eae 

a beautiful women who loves besides, is priceless. Thou 

wilt not buy her for all the treasures of Verres. Now I say 

myself as follows: I fill life with happiness, as a goblet — 
th the primest wine the earth produces, and I drink till 
hand becomes benumed and my lips grow pale. What 

ill come later, I care not, and this is my newest philoso- 


confessed it. sidan s there is nothing new init 
It has substance which was formelly lacking.” 


te. Ne at golden hair: now. no more “the former f 
Ss ‘but. as a’ goddess of love and happiness. And he 
ened his arms, saying: “ Come! ” She ran up to him and | 
ting on his lap, threw her arms around his neck and placed ` ‘ 
r head on his’breast.. Vinicius saw her cheeks grow crim- _ 
and her. eyes close in mist. ‘Together they formed © 

_ wonderful group of love and happiness. Petronius. 


f vases, but I prefer to seek delight where- it may. be founi 
‘in reality.” ee 
Saying this he began to pass his: lips along her shoulder 2 
-and neck, and she was seized by a throbbing and her eyes — 
_ closed and again opened with an expression: of inexpressible ~ 
‘delight. Petronius, after a while, raised his quam head 
~ and addressing Vinicius, said: a 
“And now think, what are thy gloomy Christians com- 
; pared with her, and if thou dost not understand the differ- — 
ence, then go away to them. .. . But this sight will cure ; 
thee.” 3 
= Vinicius. distended his nostrils through which ierd the 
- odot of violets which filled the whole room. He grew pale, © 
- for he thought that if he could pass his lips along Lygia's - 
shoulders in that manner it would be a kind of ea 
~ delight so great that should the world afterwards cease to. 
- “exist he would not care. But, accustomed to quick pērcep- 
tion of what was taking place in himself, he noticed that 1 in 
: that moment he thought of Lygia, and of her alone: 
- After a while Petronius said: 
|. “ Eunice, divine one, order wreathes for. our heads and a 
; breakfast. z Sin ie 
~~ And when she went awaj’ he turned to Vinicius : $ 
- “JT wished to free her, but dost thou know what she an- 
swered, 1] would prefer to be thy slave than the wife of 
= Caesar.’ And she- would not consent. Then I freed ‘hé 
without her knowledge. The praetor did this for me, and 
-did not require her presence. But she knows nothing of it 
‘neither does she know that this house and all my jewels, with 
the exception of iny family Bene, wit belong o her in ca 
of my death.” 
Saying this he rose, paced the room, and said: ; 
<% © Love changes some more, some ‘less, and it also h 
hanged me. Once I loved thfe odor of verbenas, ‘but 
unice prefers violets, I took a liking to them’ above 
ther flowers, and from the’ time. the ' spring came we har 
had only violets.” 
_ Here he stopped before Vinicius aad said: 
~ “ And dost thou always stick to nard ?” 
“Oh, give me peace,” answered the young man. 
I ‘wished that thou shouldst look at Eunice, and : spea 


tance for See is near. Maybe for thee, too, a, in © 
‘thy. cubiculum a true and simple heart is beating. Place 
‘a balsam to thy wounds. Thou sayest that Lygia loves 
thee Probably she does. But what kind of love is that 
- which renounces itself ? Dost it not signify that there is ` 
someting stronger than- that love ? No, my dear boys 
Lygia is not Eunice.” : 
~~ To this Vinicius answered: à 
-~ -< All is only one torture. I saw thee kissing Eunice’ s 
~ shoulders, and I thought then that if Lygia would bare hers - 
-to me, then let the earth afterwards open under us. But at — 


` the verj” thought of it a certain fear seized me, as if I had — 


assaulted a vestal or intended to dishonor a divinity... 
Lygia i is not Eunice; only I understand the difference other- 
‘wise than thou. Love changed thy nostrils, therefore thou | 
preferest violets to’ verbenas, but it changed my soul, so, in 
“Spite of my misery and desire, I prefer that Lygia remains. 
“such as she is rather than to be similar to others. ? 

Petronius shrugged his shoulders. 

“In that instance no injustice is done to thee; but I do, - 
not understand this. ’ 
- But Vinicius answered feverishly: 
“Yes! yes! We can no longer understand each other.” 
Again a moment OF Silence followed, after which Petron- 
dus said: - 
“May Hades devour thy Christians!. They filled thee 
with disgust and destroyed the sense of life. May Hades ` 
‘devour them! Thou art mistaken in believing that it is a 
eneficent teaching, for beneficence is that which gives to the 
eople happiness; namely, beauty, love and power, but they 
all this vanity. Thou art mistaken in thinking that they — 
e just, for if evil.we are to repay with good, with what ` 
hall we pay good ? And, besides, if for both there is one ` 
ay why then should the péople be good ee me 
~ “No! the pay is not alike; but according to their acie. Sas 
begins in the future life, which is not transient.” : 
“J do not enter into that which is impossible to see without 
yes. ‘In the meantime, they are simply drivelers. Ursus — 
trangled Croton to death, for he has limbs of iron, but ee x 
are dreamers, and the future cannot belong to dreamers.” 
“Life begins with them together with death.” 
as if p bais Doula w The > day begins u to- 
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gether with the night. “Hast thou the intention to capture = 
Tygi We is 
? “ No. I cannot pay her with evil for good, and I swore g 
-that I would not do this.” I 

“ Hast thou the intention to accept the teachings of Christ?” 5 

“I do, but my nature cannot endure it. ” \ : 

“ And wilt thou be able to forget Lygia ?” 

“No.” 

“ * Then travel.” = 
` The slaves announced at that moment that the breakfast — 
was ready, but Petronius, to whom it seemed he had struck | 
a good idea, continued to talk on the way to the triclinium. 

: ‘ * Thou hast ridden over a part of the world, but only as — 
a soldier who hurries to the place of destination and does ` 
not stop on the way. Come with us to Achea. Cesar has — 
‘not given up the intention of traveling. He will be stopping © 
everywhere on, the way to sing, gather wreathes, plunder — 
‘temples, and at last he will return as a triumphator to Italy. — 
It will be something’ like a march of Bacchus and Apollo in — 
one person. Augustian men and women, thousands of oth- — 
~ers. By Castor! it will be worthy of being seen, for the: 5 
- world has not seen anything like it hitherto. ’ : 

Here he placed ‘himself on the bench before the table, and rf 
after a slave had put a wreath of anemones on his head“ he — 
continued: “What hast thou seen in Corbulon’s service? 5 
‘Nothing! Hast thou visited the Grecian temples thoroughly — 
as I have, I who for more’ than two years passed from the - 
hands of one guide to the hands of another? Hast: thou 
been in Rhodos to look at the place where the colossus stood? 

Hast thou seen in Panopeus and Focida, the clay from which 
Prometeus shaped man ; or in Sparta, the egg laid by Leda ; 
-or in Athens,’ the famous Sarmatian cuirass, made of horse ; - 
~ hoops ; or on the Euboea, Agamemnon’s vessel ; or the cup o 
_ whose form ‘the left breast of Helen served? Hast thou seen 
~ Alexandria, Memphis, the Pyramids, the hair of Tsydia, — 
-= which she tore from her head through grief for Oziris? © 
Hast thou heard the groan of Memnon? The world is large 
and. not everything ends on the Trans-Tiber! I will ac- 
company Cesar, and then when he returns, I will leave him 
and ‘go to Cyprus, for there my golden haired goddess wishes 
that we should offer doves to Paphos Cipriada together, ‘and 
où must ise that whatever she wishes, z Mppens ; 
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sil am thy slave,” “said Pae. But he leaned h 
lwreathed head on her bosom and said with a smile: i 
_* Then I am a slave of a slave. I admire thee, divine = 
reature, from head to feet.” 

| Then he said to Vinicius: ‘ ‘ Come with us to Cyprus, but. 
irst. remember that thou must see Ctesar. It is wrong that 
‘thou hast not ‘seen him yet; ‘Tygellinus is ready to use this - 

o thy disadvantage. . He has not, it is true a personal hatred, 

he cannot love thee, if it is only that thou art 1 my ‘nephew. ` 
/e will say that thou wert sick. We have to think over what 
u must answer. him if he will ask thee about. Lygia. Th 
t way is to wave thy hand and tell him that she was 
ivine, till she wearied thee. He understands this. Also 
ll him that the sickness kept thee at home, that the fever 
augmented by sorrow, that thou wert unable to be in 
polis and hear his song, and that thou wert helped to’ 
ith only by the hope that thou wilt hear him. Do not 
fear to exaggerate. Tygellinus promises that he will think ° 
‘for Caesar, something not only great, but large. I am 
nly afraid that he will undermine me. I am also afraid of , 
iy disposition. 

‘I Dost thou know, ”’ said Vinicius, ‘ ‘that there are people 
do not fear Cmsar, and live as. peacefully ds if he was 
in the world?” 

“I know whom thou wilt mention. ‘Christians. ° 
“Yes. IE oue But our life—what is it if not a con- 


ce 


he knows nothing of them and he cares as much for 
m as withered leaves. And I tell thee that they are driv- 
TS, that thoh feelest this thyself, and that if thy nature 
ee at their teachings it is- Because: thou feelest their ‘ 


“awards: that teade. “We will be sale to liv 
‘But they! Thej' know only how to forgive, but they do no 
: understand either a real’ love nor a real hatred. ; 


CHAPTER VII. 


Caesar soon wearied of Rome, and after a few days was — 
again animated with a desire to return to Achaea. He even, © 
4 issued an edict, in which he declared that absence would not — 
` last long and the public affairs would not be exposed to any ~ 
_ danger. Consequently in the company of Augustians, among — 
` whom was Vinicius, he returned to the Capitol to make — 
“offerings for a favorable journey. But on the next day — 

when he visited the temple of Vesta, an event happened — 

‘which changed his plans. Nero did not believe in gods, — 
` but he feared them, especially the mysterious Vesta, which 
` filled him with such a fear that at the sight of the divinity 
- and sacred fire his hair suddenly rose from terror, his teeth 
»chattered, and trembling he dropped in the arms of Viniciu 
-= who. happened to be behind him; He was immediately car- 
ried out of the temple and brought to the Palatine, where, 
“although he recovered soon, he did not leave his bed for a 
© whole day, He also declared to the great astonishment of 
those present, that he would postpone his journey until later, 
for the divinity warned him secretly against haste. An hour 
-later it was publicly announced throughout Rome, that 
< Caesar, seeing the saddened faces of the citizens and actuated 
by the love for them, as a father to his children, remains 
~ with them to share their pleasures. à 
_ The people, delighted`by the ecole and also. certain 
that neither games nor distribution of grain .would be missed, 
assembled in crowds before the gate of the Palatine, raisin 
‘shouts in honor of the divine Caesar, who interrupted the 
play of dice with which he amused himself with the Augus 
‘tians, and said: “Yes! it was necessary to put it off. Egy 
and : the dominion, the Orient, according to prediction w 
‘not miss me, therefore Achaea will not be lost. I. wil 
Mdeepen the isthmus of Corinth, and we will erect such monu 
‘ments in Egypt, that the pyramids’ will look insignificant be- = 
side them. will order a spies built ‘seven times larger — 
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the one hil near Memphis, looks into the oo. but — 
will command it to be given my likeness. The after ages — 
ill speak only of that monument and of me.’ 
~ “! Tn thy verse, thou hast buit thee already a monument 
larger, not seven, but thrice seven times larger than the 
pyramid of Cheops,” said Petronius. 
“And with song? ” asked Nero. 
“Alas ! if only a statue could be: built for thee, like that 
“of Memnon, to call with thy voice at the sunrise. For all 
the after ages the seas adjoining Egypt would swarm with 
ships, on which crowds from three parts of the -world would 
listen to thy song. 

-= <“ Alas, who can do that? ” said Nero. 
~ “ But thou canst order cut out of granite thysi aiue 


“That is true! I will do it.” 

‘ * Thou wilt be a gift to humanity. ” 

hr: Egypt I will marry Luna, who is a widow, and then — 
‘shall be a real god. ” 

- And to us thou wilt give for wives the stars, and we will 
jake a new constellation of Nero. But marry Vitelius with 
1e Nile, that he may bring forth hippapotamuses. To' 
a give the desert, he will be then the king of jack- 
“And what dost thou destinate for me? ” asked Vatinius. 
“May Apis bless thee! Thou ha,st arranged for us‘such | 
ames in Beneventum, that I cannot wish thee evil. Make — 
air, of boots for the sphinx, whose paws may grow. cold 
uring night-dews, and afterwards thou wilt make sandals, 
or the Colossuses which form the ways leading to the © 
emples. Everybody will find there a suitable occupation. — 
micius Afer for instance, will become a treasurer, being 
nown for his honesty. I am glad, Csesar, when thou- dream. 
f pees and I am nacre that thou hast P a 


Your mortal eyes saw nothing, far the divinitybecomes i in- 
ible to whom it. wishes. Know. that when I was in the = 
S nple` of Vesta, she herself came up to me and- whispered — 
in my very ear: ‘Postpone. thy departure.’ ‘That hap- 
ened so. unexpectedly that I was terrified; for such visible _ 
er me, I ought to be e grateful to them. ` N 


“We were all- terrified said Tygellinus, and tlie vestal ; 
Rubria fainted. ” RAE 
= “Rubria!” said Nero, * ‘what a snowy neck she has.” 

“ But she blushes at thy sight a divine Caesar! ” E 
“Yes! I also noticed that. This is astonishing. There 
is something divine in every vestal, and Rubria is very beau- 

tiful.” 

~~ Here he meditated for a moment and then asked: 7 
-~ “L Tell me why the people fear Vesta, more than other 

= gods? Why is that?. Fear even seized me, though I am ` 
the high priest. I remember that I fell bn my back and - 
would have dropped to the floor, if some one had not up 
~ ported me. Who was it?” 7 

“T answered Vinicius.” : 

-= “Oh! thou fierce A res? Why Thonon Honey ae : 
-I was told that thou art sick, and indeed thou hast a changed 
_ face. But I have heard that Croton wished to murder thee? 
< Is that true? s 

“Yes, it is so, and he: broke my arm, but I defended — 

lela 2 

--“ With a broken arm?” 
-* l A certain barbarian who was stronger than Croton helped : 
”? Nero looked at him with astonishment. : 
à Soei than Croton ? May be thou’ art joking ? Cro- 
ton was the strongest of men, and now Syphax, from 
Ethiopia, is.” : 

TONS I tell thee, Caesar, what I saw with my own eyes.” : 
# * Where is that pearl ? Didn’t he become ihe ae of 
T Be 3 
- “l T cannot tell, I lost sight of him. ” ; 

w ‘ Not even knowest thou from what nation he is?” - 

: “I had a broken arm, so that I could not question him ` 
about anything ” ; , SS 
~ . “Seek and find him for me.’ ee 
To. this Domi said: “I will occupy _ myself x 
this.” - es 
-But Nero continued to speak to Vinicius: SS 
=“] thank thee that thou hast supported me, I might break a 
ly head if I would fall. Once thou wert a good companion, — 
ut, since the time of war and service under Corbulo, on = 
ecamest wild, and I see thee seldom. ° ae 
N after a moment ob silence he said: 


‘ How is that maiden with the narrow hips.... whom 
ou hast loved, and whom I took away from Aulus for — 
ee he Ai 
-Vinicius grew confused, but Petronius came to his o ina 
noment: — 

=“ I will wager, lord, that he forgot. Dost thou. see: his 
confusion ? Ask him how many. there were of them since 
that time, and I will not guarantee that he will be able to — 
answer even to that. Viniciuses are good soldiers, but still a 
etter. breeders. They must have a retinue of women. 
unish „him for this, lord, and do not invite him to the 
east Tygellinus is _ promising to arrange in thy honor ony 
he pond of Agrippa. ” ae. 
“No, I will not do this. I trust Tygellinus that beauties 
vill not be lacking.” RaR 
“Should the Graces be lacking where ae will be ; 
ent ?” answered Tygellinus. ey, 
ut Nero said: “Weariness torments met I have 
emained i in Rome at the goddess’ will, but I cannot endure 


reets, amid these sinking houses and filthy back streets. — 
The. ae air even reaches my USE and: my a ; 


“city which : is the head of the world aie my capa 
i be built.” es 


> answered Tygellinus, hor If some, é 


Bae see tak re oa ringe for us ‘on the a 
Agrippa. ‘After that I will | go to Ancium.. You are al 
|; the 


his; be ‘closed’ nic eyes, showin that he needed 
ee Dee ts n Petronius went 


as if in ‘his own fice Thou too de to 
ment and forgetfullness in the frenzy. By the deuce ! we 
have conquered the world and have the right to amuse our- - 
“selves. Thou, Marcus, art a very fine fellow, and to this T- 
“partly ascribe the weakness I have for thee. By the Ephesian 
= Diana ! If thou couldst see- thy manly brow and thy face — 
in which the old blood of Quirites is evident. The: others — 
< look like freedmen near thee. It is so ! If not for that wild — 
teaching, Lygia would to-day be in thy house. Try yet to 
prove to me that they are not the enemies of life and — 
- people.... They treated thee well, therefore thou canst Dee 
grateful to them, but in thy place I would hate that teach- 
ing, and seek delight where it can be found. Thou art -a 
* manly fellow I repeat to thee, and Rome is swarming e 
_ divdrced women.’ ate 
~ “I only. wonder that all this does not eee thee,”’ an- E 
‘-"swered Vinicius. , : 
1. Who told you that? It has annoyed me for SOc 2 
“but, I am not of thy years.’ Besides, I have other likings, — 
; which are lacking in thee. I love books, which thou dost 
‘not, I love poetry which wearies thee, I love pottery, and a 
: multitude of things on which thou dost not even look. I 
"have pains in my spine, which thou never had, and finally, E 
‘found Eunice, but thou hast found nothing like her. Eor 
me it is pleasant to stay at home, amidst masterpieces, but 
I will never make an aesthetic out of thee. I know that I 
u will find in life nothing more than I have found already, but 
‘thou art yet expecting and seeking all the time. If death 
< came to! thee with all thy courage and ail thy sorrows, thou 
wouldst die with astonishment, that it was necessary to ‘leave 
the world, but I would accept death as a necessity with this 
conviction, that in the whole world there does not exist such 
berries ‘as, I have not tried. T do not hurry, but neither will 
‘linger. Twill endeavor to be joyful to the end. There ar $ 
J pay sceptics in the world. È 
1 * For me the stoics are fools, but the stoicism at least tem, 
ers, but thy Christians bring sadness into the world, which 
to life what rain is to nature. 
“Dost thou know what I have learned? That during the 
*stivities which will be arranged by .Tygellinus, “on. the 
ores | of the pond of Agrippa lupanarias will be erecter 
i them will. be assembled. women of the very fit 


sts 
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“houses of Rome. ‘Will there not be found even one beanie’ 
- enough to be able to console thee? There will also be maid- 
-ens which for the first time enter society... as nymphs. 
< Such is our Roman empire. It is warm already! The south- 
` ern wind will warm the waters and will not pimple the naked 

bodies. And thou, Marcus, know that not one will be found 

< which will resist thee, notone, even if she was a vestal.” 
Vinicius began to touch his head with his hand, like a man 
occupied with one ouch “Luck is necessary to find 

- Such a one.’ ; 

~ “And who caused that if not the Christians!.. .. But the 
~ people whose emblem is a cross, cannot be different. Listen 
~ to me: Greece was beautiful and created the world’s wisdom; 
we have created the power; and what, as thou believest can 

-~ that teaching ‘create? If th' ouknowest, then explain it to me, 

for, by Pollux! I cannot surmise it. ’ 

~ Vinicius shrugged his shoulders. iea It would seem that 
~ thou art afraid lest I become a Christian. ° 

“I fear, lest thou shouldst spoil thy life. If thou canst 

“not be Greece, then be Rome: rule and enjoy. I despise ° 

_ Bronzebeard, for he is a Grecian mountebank. If he was 

a Roman, I would recognize that he was right, permitting 

himself frenzies. Promise me, that when thou retumest — 

home and wilt find some Christian there, thou. wilt show him 
thy tongue. If he will be Glaucus, the physician, he will | 

‘not even wonder.—Farewell till we meet on the pond of 

7 m. ; i $ 


CHAPTER IX. ‘ ` 


- Pretorians surrounded the groves on the bank of the pond 
of Agrippa, lest the multitude of spectators might hinder | 
-Caesar and his guests, for it was said that everything in. 
me distinguished for wealth, intellector beauty was at that 
east, „which had no equal in the annals of the city. Tygel- .: 
us wished to recompense Caesar for the postponed journey 
o Achaea, and at the same time surpass all who ever enter- x 
ained him, and prove to him that no one was able to amuse 
< While staying with Caesar in Neapolis, and after- — 
enu he mag preparations ang: was ee 
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ing out orders to bring beasts; birds rare fishes ae SL 2 
not omitting pottery and webs, from all quarters of the `- 

- world, which were to. render the feast most magnificent. The 
revenues of whole provinces went to satisfy the extravagant — 
projects, but the powerful favorite did not need to care for 
that. Tiis influence grew greater every day. Perhaps - 
Tygellinus was not yet dearer than others to Nero, but he- 
was becoming more and more indispensable. 

Petronius surpassed him in polish, intellect, and in conver- 
sations knew better how to amuse Caesar, but to his misfor- — 

tune he surpassed even him in that talent, and therefore 
roused his jealousy. Moreover, he knew not how to be an 
-obedient tool in everything, and Caesar feared his opinion 

` when it was a question in matters of taste; but with Tygel- 
linus, he never felt restrained. The very, name, arbiter 
elegantiarum, which was given to Petronius, irritated Nero’s 
“selfishness, for who if not he himself, ought to bear that- 
name? 

Tygellinus however, had so much sense that he accounted — 
to himself his lacks, and seeing that he could not compete — 
with either Petronius nor Lucan, nor others, when birth, 
talents or learning distinguished them, he resolved to ex- 

cel them by the grandeur of his services, and above all- 
__ by such a luxury that even the He enO of Caesar would | 
- be dazzled by it. 
‘So he had arranged the feast on a gigantic raft, built from 
_ gilded beams. The edges were draped with magnificient — 
-cockle shells, found in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, flash- - 
-ing with all the colors of the rainbow. The sides were cov--— 
` ered by palm-bushes, groves of lotus and blooming roses, _ 
` amidst which were hidden fountains spouting perfumes, 
` statues of gods and gold or silver cages filled with various — 
colored birds. In the middle ah immense tent was erected, 
‘or rather so as not to hide the sight, only the top was cov- 
ered with Syrian purple resting on silver columns, and under- 2 
‘them were the tables prepared for the banqueters, burdened — 
with: Alexandrian glass, crystals and pottery, simply pa 
less plunder from Italy, Greece and Asia Minor. , 
-From the accumulation of plants it had the appearance © 
an island. A garden was joined by cords of gold and purple, 
with boats in the shape of fishes, swans, mews and flamnigos, 
ich sat naked male and female rowers eu forms. and 
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features of acion beauty, with hair dressed in Oriental W 
ashion or bound in golden nets. When Nero arrived with Pop-- 
æa, the Augustians set foot on the principal raft and were 
eated under the purple tent, the boats moved, the oars be- 
“gan to strike the water, the golden ropes stretched, and the 
‘raft, together with the feast and guests began to move and 
describé circles on the pond. Other boats and rafts sur- 
rounded it, full of zither and harp girls, whose rosy bodies 
on the blue background of the sky and water, and in the re- 
flection of the golden instruments seemed to absorb that blue 
-and those reflections, and to change and bloom like flowers. 
From the shore-groves and queer buildings purposely 
rected and hidden among thickets, music and songs were 
Iso heard. The neighborhood and grove resounded, and | 
1é echoes bore the sounds of horns and trumpets. Cæsar 
imself, having on one side Poppza and on the other Pytha- 
oras, admired everything, and especially when among the 
ats yohng slave maidens appeared disguised as sirenes, — 
covered with green nets imitating scales, he did not spare’ 
raise to’ Tygellinus. He looked, from habit, at Petronius, 
jishing to know the opinion of the “arbiter,” but Petronius : 
ept silent, and only when questioned directly answered : 

SA think, lord, that ten thousand naked maidens ates a = 
maller i impression than one. 

But the viel ae pleased Cesar, for it was some-. 


ight ‘of. them: so many. wines that Otho, who knew of sen 
them, would have hidden under the water from shame if 
je could have seen that a Besides E the women, omi 


Bak 


his features as if the delicate hand of a master sculp- 
iad passed: over them. His aa kan had lost” its 


telling him that no Augustian lady would be able to ‘resist 
him: spoke as an experienced man. All looked at him, no 
excepting Poppma or the vestal Rubria, whom Caesar wished 
to have at the feast. The wines, cooled in the snows ‘of the — 
~ mountains, soon warmed the hearts and heads of the feast- ` 
‘ers. From the shore-groves more and more boats, shaped . 
like grasshoppers and dragon flies, moved forward. The — 
blue surface of the pond looked as if somebody ‘had strewed | 
it with flowers, or as if butterflies were sitting on it. Above. 
the boats, here and there flew pigeons, fastened to’ silver. 
“and blue threads, and other birds from India and Africa. 
' The sun had already passed through the larger part of the 
‘sky, and the day, though it was but the beginning of May, © 
- was warm, and even hot. The pond rippled from the strokes — 
sof oars, which kept time to the music, but not the least ` 
breath of air stirred. The groves stood immovable, as if lis- 
one and gazing at what was taking place on the water. = 
_ The raft circled on the pond bearing the guests, who were 
becoming drunker and noisier. The feast was not half fin- 
ished when the order in which they sat at the table was no’. 
- longer observed. Caesar himself set the example, for rising, i 
hei ordered Vinicius, who rested near Rubria the vestal, to 
withdraw, and having occupied his triclinium, began to — 
~ whisper something in her ear. Vinicius found himself ne 
<- Poppsea, who after a while stretched forth her arm to him 
n begging him to fasten her loosened bracelet, and. when he 
` had done this with trembling hands she cast a glance at 
‘him from under her long lashes as if ashamed, and shook 
iher golden head as if denying something. In the. mean 
while the sun grew- eee redder, and slowly . sank behi 


“bag-pipes „and Hoe also a of girls AR 
age See and. Rtas Darkness came, at ‘last 
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‘merits, beck to ‘call the feastors Finally the raft touched : 
the shore and Caesar, with the Augustians, rushed into the — 
groves and scattered in the lupanarias, tents hidden amid 
thickets, in grottos artificially arranged among springs and 
~ fountains. Frenzy seized all, nobody knew Caesar’s where- 
abouts, nobody knew who was a senator, who a knight, who 
‘a rope dancer or a musician. Satyrs and fauns began to 
chase the nymphs. Lamps, were struck with thyrses to 
= quench them, and certain parts of the groves were soon 
covered with darkness. Everywhere were heard loud shouts, 
laughs, whispers, or panting breasts of both sexes. In fact, 
Rome had never seen its like before. 
- Vinicius was not drunk, as on the occasion of that feast in 
` Caesar's palace, at which Lygia was present, but he was- 
dazzled and intoxicated by the sight of everything going on, 
~ and finally he was seized by the fever of delight. Rushing 
into the forest he ran with others, watching to see which one » 
of the dryads would seem to him the most beautiful. Every 
‘moment new groups ran past him, singing and shouting, 
pursued: by fauns, satyrs, senators, knights and sounds of 
music. Noticing at last a retinue of maidens, led by one ~ 
disguised as Diana, he sprang to it, wishing to look closer at © 
‘the goddess, and suddenly his heart became torpid in his . 
breast. It seemed to him that in the goddess, with the 
oon on the forehead, he recognized Lygia. 
But they encircled him with amad whirl, and after a 
vhile, evidently wishing him to pursue them, scampered. 
way like a herd of deer. But he remained on the ‘spot, . 
breathless, for though he recognized that Diana was not 
Lygia, and from a close view she was not even similar to — 
er, the strong impression deprived him of force. Suddenly, . 
he was seized by a yearning for Lygia, far. greater than he“ 
ad ever experienced before. Lygia never seemed dearer, 
urer nor more beloved to him than in that forest of frenzy 
1d wild dissipation. A moment before he himself wished — 
drink from that goblet and participate in that yoremenng 
senses and shamelessness, but now aversion and abhorence — 
eized him. He felt that disgrace choked him, that his breast 3 
eeded air, and his eyes the sight of stars hidden by the’ 
icket of this terrible grove, so he determined to flee. Bat 2 
had scarcely moved when some figure appeared before 
im witt her head onar with a veil, and, gesting her 


aids: on his ote Paan to a covering him with M 
her passionate breath. EE 
“ I love thee.... Come ! Nobody will see us. Hasten P 
“Vinicius awoke as if from a sleep. Seas : 
“Who art thou ?” i : 
But she leaned on him with her breast and began to 
_ insist: ž 
‘! Hasten | Look how lonely it is here, and I love thee ! 
Come !” 
“Who art thou ?” repeated Vinicius. 
» Guess l”... 

Saying this, she pressed her lips to his through the veil, 
-drawing his head to her at the same time, till at last when | 
- breath failed her she tore her face from him. 

* Night of love !.. eos of distraction ! ” she spoke, 


There, thou hast me We oe 
~ But Vinicius was burned by that kiss and it filled him — 
with new abhorence. His soul and heart were elsewhere, — 

and nothing existed for him in all the world save Lye So 
pushing back the veiled figure, he said: Se 
i Whoever: thou art, I love another, and do: not wis 
‘thee. ” But she lowered his head and whispered: $ 
* “Remove the veil. ” : 
-© But at that moment leaves in ‘the nearby myrtles began. to 
_ rustle: the figure vanished like a dream; from a distance her — 
~ laugh tesounded, somewhat strange and ominous. Petronius — 
` appeared before Vinicius. 
“I saw and heard,” he said, and Vinicius answered: 
“Let us go away from here ! ” And they went. They 
È passed the lupanarias gleaming with lights, the grove, the 
- mounted pretorians and found the litters. 
= “I will go with thee,” said Petronius. And they sat 
in the litter together. But they were both silent on 
the wa , and only when they were in the atrium of Vini- S 
nius’ home, Petronius said: 
~ © Dost thou know who that was ?” 
- “Rubria?” asked Vinicius, shuddering a at the thought < 
that Rubria was a vestal. 
“N o. 33 : £ = 
“Who then ?” RA 
tronius lowered his voice: “Vestas fire became con- . 


amimated,: for Rubria was with he. but ‘with thec 

“Here he finished i ina still lower: voice: 

“Diva Augusta. ” 

A moment of silence followed. 

~“ Caesar,” said Petronius, ‘! knows not how to hide before ~ 

her his desire for Rubria, so may be she wished to revenge © 

erself; and I hindered ` you. because if thou wouldst, . 

scognizing Augusta, refuse her, thou wouldst have been 

ost without rescue. Thou, Lygia, and perhaps I too.’ on 

= “I have enough of Rome, Caesar, feasts, Augusta, - 

ygellinus, and all of you ! Iam choking: T cannot ee 

thus ! I cannot! Dost thou understand me?” 
“Vinicius, thou hast lost thy judgement.” 3 

“Tlove only herb? ss è 

“What then Bare" o R 

“Therefore, I don’t wish another love, I do not care for i 

ur feasts, your shamelessness and your crimes !” ae 

“What is taking place within thee ? Art thou a Christian?” 

‘And the young man holding his head with both his hands, 

Pom to repeat as if with dis air: 


** Not r I Not yent ; ee : 


Maat 
J 


ne _ CHAPTER X 


oe Petronius had. a great influence over the! young: 
dier.’ He was ‘for him a model - in eat and often- 


s were of no TWEE His wit and irony had no- effect 
the new layers which. love and contact with ane 


gs, ei : 
esist her and be Ri by any accident, or, what | is more 
robable, he will resist, and i in that case. he will also be lost. 
1] can be lost with him: I am his relative, and Augusta, 
ncluding the whole family, will- throw the weight of her in- 
fluence over to Tygellinus’ side.” Both sides of the dilem- 
“ma were unpleasant. Petronius was a courageous man, and 
‘was not afraid of death, but expecting nothing from it, h 
did not wish to hurry it. After a meditation he resolved a 
ast that the best and safest way was to send Vinicius from 
“Rome on a journey. Ah! if he could give him in addition- 
Lygia for a companion he would do this joyfully. But he 
hoped that, without this, it would not be difficult to persuade © 
“him. Then he would spread the report in Palatine of the 
‘sickness of Vinicius and thus remove all danger from him 
and himself. Finally, Augusta did not know whether she 
i was recognized. by> Vinicius. She might suppose that. she 
' was not. Petronius wished, before all, to win time, for. he 
_understood that if Cæsar started to Achza then Tygellinus, 
who understood nothing in the sphere of art, will descend to 
second place, and will lose his influence. In Greece Pe- 
onius was sure of victory over all rivals. Meanwhile he 
decided to watch over Vinicius and encourage him to còn- © 
“sent to the journey. During a number of days he was think- 
ing that if he would procure an edict from Cæsar expelling 
the Christians from Rome ; Lygia would leave it, togethe 
` with other confessors of Christ, and with her Vinicius. 
‘Then it would not be necessary to persuade him, and the 
thing itself was possible. It was not so long ago when th 
ews began disturbances : through hatred toward the Chris- 
ians, and Claudius Cesar, not being able to distinguish the 
ne from the other, expelled the Jews. Therefore why should 
yt Nero expel the Christians? There would be more room 
n Rome. After that “floating feast” Petronius saw Cas 
very- day in the Palatine and in other houses. It would be 
asy to advance him a similar idea, and Cæsar never resist 
ersuasions which brought anybody ruin-or harm. Afte 
ture ‘consideration Petronius arranged a plan for himself, 
e would give a feast and persuade Cæsar to issue the edict. 
e eyen had a well founded hope that Cæsar would: confid 
im. its execution.: ‘Then he would send Lygia out wi 
onsider, tion due the ‘mistress of. Vinicius for example 


ajse, and let them love and amuse themselves there with 
hristianity as much as they wished. Meanwhile he visited — 
‘inicius often; ‘first, because, with all his Roman egoism, — 
e could not get rid of an attachment to his nephew; second, 
‘persuade him to journey. Vinicius affected sickness, and 
did not show himself on the Palatine, where new plans ap- 
peared every day. ° 

Finally one day Petronius learned from the lips of Caesar 
mself that he was preparing to go to Ancium, and the 
ext day he went directly to inform Vinicius of this. But 
he young tribune showed him a list of persons invited to- 
Ancium which was brought that morning by a freedman of . 
aesar. | 

~ “My name is on it,” he said; “so is thine. When thou 
ilt return thou wilt find the same at thy home. ” 
“If I was not among the invited,” answered Petronius, 
that would signify that I am to die, and I do not expect — 
is to take place before the journey to Achaea, F w be 
idispensable to Nero.” 
‘Then, looking over the list, he said : 

“We had hardly come to Rome before it is necessary to 
eave again and go to Ancium.-But it mustj be, for this is- 
ot only an invitatiou but a command.” 

“And if some should not obey ?” 

<“ He would get an invitation of a different kind, to pre- — 
for a longer journey—so long that he would never re- 
` What a pity that thou hast not taken my advice and - 
t Rome when there was yet time. Now thou must go to: 
uim”? 

‘11 must go. to Ancuim.. See what times we live in and + 
at vile slaves we are.” ` ? 

‘< Hast thou noticed this only to- day ES ; 

“No; but thou wert proving to me that the Christian 
ng is the enerfay of life, for it puts chains on it. Can — 
ey be any heavier than the ones we carry. ? Thou hast ~ 
Greéce has ‘created wisdom and beauty and Rome ee 


' 


er. ‘Where i is our power?” ; 
Call Chilo. I have not the slightest maon to E : 
‘ By Hercules! It is not I who created these times, 
ae aoe for them. Let us a of Ancuim. © 


ho. choked Croton, “than to 80. there. But still ‘tho T 
not refuse. M? — — 5 
Vinicius waved his hand ee and said: : 
-- “Danger! We are all groping in the darkness of dea 
=and every moment some head plunges into that shadow.” 
‘ « Shall I enumerate all who had a little sense, and there- 
‘fore, in spite of the times: of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius- 
and Nero reached eighty or ninety years? May at least such 
a Dominicius Afere serve thee as an example. He grew old“ 
peacably, though he was a thief and a rascal all his life.” = 
» “Maybe on account of that! ” answered Vinicius. 
~ Then he began to look over the list and said. eS 
“Tygellinus, Vatinius, Sextus, Africanus, Aguillinus, 
Regulus, Suilius, Nerulinus, Eprius, Marcellus ‘and so. oni 
“What a collection of scoundrels and rascals! And they gov- 
ern the world!.... Would it not be better for them to carry 
around to towns some Egyptian or Syrian divinity, for exhi- 
bition, or earn their bread with fortune-telling -or dancing!” 
< “ Or to exhibit learned monkeys, dogs, or an ass who plays 
-a flute’—added Petronius. “ All this is true, but let us 
speak of something more important. Collect ‘thy wits al 
listen to me: I was telling in Palatine that thou art sick, and 
unable to leave the house, still thy. name appears on the lisi 
-which proves that somebody does not believe my. stories and 
procured this purposely. Nero cared nothing for this, for 
thou art for him only a soldier, with whom at the very high- 
est one can speak about races in the circus, and who has no 
S knowledge whatever of poetry and music. 
=“ So it must be Poppsea who procured this, which means 
that her desire for thee was not a passing fancy, and th 
-she wishes to conquer thee.” À 
‘I She is a courageous Angusta! ” 
“She. is courageous indeed, for she can ruin thee withou 
any, help. May Venus inspire her as soon as possible with 
another love; but as long as she desires thee, thou must pr 
serve the greatest caution. She began to appear common: 
the eyes of Copperbeard; he prefers Rubria or Pythagora 
even through self-love only he would wreak the most TETN 
engeance on you both. ” : 
‘I did not know that it was ‘she who spoke to me. in 
but thou hast listend and knowest what I answe 
ove another ay do not care for her.” SESS 


, 


oose. your remaining reason, which the Christians have left 
hee: How canst thou hestiate having a choice betwean’ 
‘probability and sure ruin? Did not I already tell thee, that. 

thou’ wouldst wound Augusta’s self-love, there ‘would be 
o help for thee? By Hades! If life ‘has become loath- 


ome to thee, then better open thy veins at once or - 


hrow thyself on a sword, for if thou wilt offend Poppeea, a 


eath less light awaits thee. Formerly it was more pleasant — 


Q speak with thee! What concerns thee specially? Wilt- 
yu wane? Will that prevent thy love for Lygia? Also re- | 
ember that Poppsea saw her on the Palatine, and it will not 

e difficult for her to guess for whom thou throwest away — 

uch ‘lofty favors. And then she will get Lygia even from. 

inder the ground. Thou wilt loose not only thyself, but 
gia too. Dost thou understand? ” ki 
Vinicius listened as if he was thinking of S else, 

ind finally said: “I must see her. ° 
<+ < Whom, Lygia IË 
Yes, Lygia. ” 

ce Dost thou know where she: igre 

“No. 39 
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Then hasten, for the Bronzebeard will not dely h his dk 
He can issue sentences of death from Ancium too.” 


eans. Meanwhile, a circumstance et 


es all difficulties, for the. next Sas ‘Chilo . m 


gods gi 

e command ‘of the world. z 
Vinicius in the first moment had the mnd to. ‘throw 
ut of the door. But a thought came to him that the Greek 
lay know something of: Lygia, ‘and the curiosity ove. 
powered the aversion. 

= “Is that thee?” he asked. “What is happening wah 
thee?” ! : Sipe aes 

~~ “It is bad for a son of Jove,” answered Chilo. “The 
teal virtue is a ware for which no one asks to-day, and % 
‘genuine sage must be glad even of this, if once in five days- 
e has something with which to buy a sheep’s head from the- 
‘butcher, which he gnaws in a garret and washes down wit 
tears. O lord ! Everything thou hast given me I expended or 
‘books with Abractus, and. afterwards I was robbed and 
ruined; the slave which was to write down my teaching, ra 
away, taking the rest of that which thy generosity bestowe: 
on me. I am a beggar, but I thought to myself: To whom 
an I betake, if not to thee,. Serapis, whom I ONE idolize 
and for whom I exposed my life 1” 
` < < Wherefore hast thou come, and what dost fou bring oe. 
“ For aid of Baal, and to bring thee my misery, my tears 
my ‘love and finally news which out of love to thee, I hav 
athered. Dost thou remember, lord, what I have told: thee 
nce, that I made a- cession of one thread from the girdle o 
‘enera of Paphos, to the slave of the divine Petronius ?.-. 
“was now learning if that has helped her, and thou; a son 
he sun, knowest what is happening in that house; thou 
knowest also what- Eunice is there. I have yer anothe! 
uch thread; I kept it for thee, O lord.” Si 
Here he stopped, seeing the anger which was rising | on the 
yw of Vinicius, and wishing ig anticipate the. outbu 
ckly said: 
** I know wife the divine Ae is living. © will si 
e, 0 lord, the house and the lane.” 
inicius repressed the. emotion with which that inform, 
filled-him and said: 
“t Where isshe??” 
With Linus, the elder priest of the Clitcans: “She 
re with dee who goes as ee to ae miller who, 


nines 


at the house... -Linus is a and in i ihe house with = 
‘him are only two aged women.’ = 
~ ** Whence dost thou know all this ?” 
: Thou remember, lord, that the Christians had me in thee : 
hands and spared me. It is true, (Baucus is mistaken 
believing that I am the cause of his misfortunes, but he 
‘believed it, and the poor fellow believes hitherto, and still- 
they spared me ! So do not wonder, lord, that gratitude 
‘filled my heart. I am a man of better times.. Therefore, I 
‘thought: Shall I forsake my friends and benefactors ? Would 
‘that not be a hardness of heart not to enquire about them, 
‘not to fine out what is happening with them, and where they . 
live ? By ‘the Pessinuncian Cybele ! I-am not capable of - 
‘that. At the beginning I was restrained by the fear that 
‘they should understand my intentions wrongly. But the — 
love “ft: had for them proved to be greater than the _ 
fear, «uu especially that easiness with which they forgive all 
wrongs, added hope in me. But before all I thought of — 
‘thee, lord. Our last expedition ended in a defeat, and can — 
‘such a son of Pontuna be reconciled with that thought ? — 
Therefore, I prepared a victory for thee. The house’ stands: 
“separately. Thou canst order thy slaves to surround it, sọ- 
‘that even a mouse will not escape. 0, lord, lord ! it only 
epends on thee that that generous, royal daughter finds- 
erself in thy house even this night. But if that shall — 
jappen, think that, to all this contributed a very poor and | 
ungry son of my father. ’ ; : 
Blood rushed into Vinicius’ head, Once more the tempta- 
ion. seized his being. It is true ! that was a way, and this — 
ime a sure way. When he will have Lygia in his house ~ 
ho will be able to take her away from him ? When once he — 
as made Lygia his mistress; what will remain for her than — 
‘becomq, one forever.? And let all teachings perish ! ` 
hat will the Christians then be to him together with their 
-and gloomy religion ? Is it not time to shake off all 
=? Js it not time to begin to live as all live ? What 
ill ‘Lygia do afterwards, how will she reconcile her fate 
h the teachings she confesses—this as a thing of less 
enificance. Those are all matters without importance ! 


the delights and ecstacy to which she must yield. 
nay happen yet to-day. It is enough to detain Chilo and 
give orders at nightfall. And afterwards, delight without 
‘end! “What was my life?” thought Vinicius, “suffer-. 
ing unsatisfied desire, and the constant proponndmg to him- 
~ self of questions without answer.’ ie 
~ Tn that way his misery would be ended. It is true he- 
recollected having promised her not to raise his hand against ` 
her. But by what did he swear? Not by gods, for he did- 
not believe in them; not by Christ, for he did not believe in. 
Him. Besides, if she should feel herself wronged he will 
marry her, andin that way will recompense her wrongs. : 
~ Yes, to this he feels himself bound, for he owes his life to- 
her. Here he recalled that day in ,which, together with — 
Croton, he broke into her retreat; he recalled Ursus’ raising: — 
, his hand above him, and everything that happened after- 
-< wards. He saw her again, bent over his bed, dressed in- the- 
-garb of a slave, beautiful as a divinity, benevolent and 
~ adored. His eyes passed involuntarily to the lararium and 
- to that little cross which she gave him when leaving. But 
- will he pay her for all that with a new attempt? Will he- 
` drag her by the hair to his cubiculum, like a slave? An 
how will he be'‘able to do this, since he not only desires her- 
but also loves her, and loves her exactly for the reason that. 
“she is pure and virtuous? And suddenly he felt that it was- 
-not enough to have her in his house, it was not enough to: | 
` embrace her in his arms by forcible means, and that his love: 
< wanted something more, that is, her consent, her love and 
“her soul, Blessed the roof if she will enter voluntarily; 
- blessed the moment, blessed the day, blessed the life. Then. 
: the happiness of them both will be as inexhaustible as the 
sea and as the sun. But to’ seize her by superior forc 
would be to kill forever that ‘happiness and at the same time 
o destroy, defile and render loathsome that which is dearest 
and most beloved in his life. Horror seized him at the ve 
thought of this. He looked at Chilo, regarding him, hi 
former assistant, -as foul as a venomous serpent. After 
moment he knew what to do. Following the impulse of 
fierce Roman nature, he turned to Chilo and said : 
<11 will not do that which thou advisest me, but, lest th 
ould go away without thy just recompense I will orde 
ee tne Pied Toss in Bele dormes Tenun 


N 


ilo grew pale: In the beautiful face of Vinicius there 
‘so much cold stubbornness that he could not deceive - 
imself for even a Tame that the Promised, reward was a 

icruel joke.. 3 
-So he threw hameele on his knees and began a groan in 
a broken voice: í 
N so, 0 Persian king? What for?.... Pyramid oF 
Colossus of mercy I What for ?.... I am old, | 
ey. wretched... I served thee.... Dost thou repay in | 


“As thou repayest the Christians,” aswel ameu Ri 
nd called the dispensator. ; 

‘ But Chilo sprang to the young tribune’s = di em- ae 
racing them. Cae cried, with his face covered. with S 
eathly pallor: T 
110; lord ! 0 lord !..... 1 am old ! Fifty, not three ar ae 
. Fifty is enough... OA hundred, not three hundred! 
Mercy! Mercy!” oh 
Vinicius thrust him back with his foot atid gave the order, 
In the twinkling of an eye two strong Quadi followed the’ K 
ispensator, and seizing Chilo by the remnants of his hair, © 
jund his head Dede his own RE and: ey him to the 


, of Lygia. aa was a to 
vil- fo good, ai 


8 
; ae however, he paused at the though 
Vill Lygia praise his behavior to Chilo? The teaching sl 
onfesses commands to forgive. Have not the Christians 
pardoned the villain, though they had greater reasons fi 
revenge? Only then the cry, “in the name of Christ,” h 
spoken in his bosom. He recalled also that Chilo ransomed 
himself from the hands of the Lygian, and he resolved t 
spare him the rest of the punishment. With that object in 
‘view he was about to call- the dispensator when he coer 
‘and standing before him, said: 
__* Master, that old man has fainted, and TE is s dead 
Am I to order him flogged further?” 
-< * Revive him and bring him before me. 
‘The steward of the atrium vanished behind the curtain, 
but the revival must not have been easy, for Vinicius wat 
ed a long time, and began to grow impatient, when finally 
the slaves brought Chilo i in and, at a eee sign, they them- 
‘selves withdrew. ` 
‘Chilo was as pale as linen, and along his legs threads me) 
lood were flowing on the atrium’s mosaic. He was con 
‘scious, however, and falling on his knees began to Pa 
with outstretched hands: ; ; S S 
“Thanks to thee, 0 lord I Thou art merciful and great 
““Dog!”. said: Vinicius, “know that I Poo g ‘thee’. f 
hat Christ to whom I owe life myself. E S 
“0 lord, 1 will serve Him and thee.” 
“Hold thy tongue and listen. Rise! Thou wilt ED ah 
and show me the house in which Lygia lives.” 
‘Chilo sprang up, but scarcely had he ` stood on his feet 
when he grew pale and said in a fainting voice: 
O master, I am really; hungry... I will ‘go, lord, 
go, but 1 have no strength ; strength fails me:. - Ord 
ven èyen the remnants from the dish of thy dog.” 
Vinicius ordered him Ao something to eat, a Bees. 


ed Hin lest Vinicius might 1 take his- weakness 
sistance and order him flogged again. . 
“Only let wine warm me,” he repeated, his teeth ch 


nd oid 
“Tt is there, lord. ” oaks SEES 
“Well,” said Vinicius, “get thee gone now. But first - 
isten to what T will tell thee. Forget that thou hast served — 
; forget where Myriam, Peter and Glaucus live; also for- 
os this house and all Christians: oy wilt come every — 


But- “when Vinicius- vanished behind the corner of ties: 

t he stretched his hands after. him, and threatening S 
ith his fists, exclaimed: > 
“By Acte and the Furies ! I will not forget!” 
Then he Piw weak again. 


ahe ivelling the patrician a Peter, Glancus, cee 
nd moreover -Paul of Tarsus, who returned recently 


y His name be  plorified forever.” 
your virtue and experienced your Kindness, ther 
eas a friend.” — - 
greet thee as a friend 3 L amnwerdd Peter. s Be 
d share with us our meal as our guest.” 


ys g P 

fore the house of Linus, which is not far from this dwelling 
“have a right to her given to me by Caesar. I have in the 

ty in my houses nearly five hundred slaves; I could sur- 
round ‘her dwelling and seize her, but still I have not done 
so and will not. ° 
~ ‘! Therefore the blessing of the Lord will be upon thee, 
and thj" heart will be purified ”—said Peter. , 
~- “ I thank thee, but listen to me still more. I have not- 
. done. this, though I live in torment and longing. Before, 
-when I did not know you, I would undoubtedly have taken 
her and keep her by force, but your virtue and your'teach-— 
ing, though I do. not profess it, has changed something in — 
my soul, so that I do not any more dare to commit violence. ` 
I don’t know myself why it so happened, but it is so! Hence 
I came to you, for you take the place of Lygia’s father and — 
Amother, and tell you to give her to me as a wife, and I swear 
to you, that I will not prohibit her from confessing Christ, 
ut will also begin myself to learn His teaching.” 
He spoke with erected head, with a peremtory voice, but 
however, he was moved, and his feet- trembled under. his 
striped cloak; and when silence followed his words, he con- 
tinued to speak. as if wishing to anticipate an unfavorable 
answer: 
-<< | know what obstacles are existing, but I- love hèr as 
my own eyes, and though Iam not yet a Christian, I am neither š 
ou enemy nor that of Christ. I wish to be sincere with you, ~ 
) that you may trust me. At this moment it is a question 
f my life, but still I tell you the truth. Another one would 
perhaps tell you: Baptize me! I say, Enlighten me. I believe 
‘that Christ rose from the dead, for people who live for truth, 
ho have the courage of their convictions, and who saw Him 
ter death, say so. I believe, for I myself saw that your 
aching produces virtue, justice and mércy, but not crimé 
ith which you are charged. T have not had much knowl- 
ige of your religion hitherto. Some from you, some from 
deeds, some from Lygia, some from conversations with 
. But I repeat to you however, that in me something 
as changed: through that teaching. Formerly I held my 
vants with iron hands, now I cannot. I knew no mercy— © 
do. 1 Joved delight, but now I ran away from” 
\ rippa, for breath failed me from Ue 


Know that i do not recognize e for feasts, wine, sing- é 
ig, Citras, wreathes, the court of Caesar, naked bodies. and — 
F crimes. are loathsome to me. And when I think that © 
Lygia is as the snow in the mountains, I love her more than _ 
ver; and when I think that she is so through your teaching, 

hen I love: that teaching too, and desire it! But as I do not 
nderstand it, as I do not know whether I will be able to 
ive: according to it, and if my nature will: endure it, there- j 
ore I live in uncertainty and torment as if in a dark prison. ” 
ow his face became confused, anda blush covered- his 
heeks, after which he spoke more and more hastily and with ` 
ising emotion. “You see that I am- tormented through 
ve and darkness. I was told that neither life, nor human X 
oy, nor happiness, nor law, nor supremacy, nor Roman 
wer can abide in your teaching. Is this so? I was told | 
at you are ma,d; but tell, what do you bring? Is it a sin to” 
? Is it a sin to experience joy? Is it sinful to: wish 
ppiness? Are you the enemies of life? Must a Citas 
e poor? Should I renounce Lygia? 3 
“What is your truth? Your deeds and your words are ass 


So tell me, what do you bring? If there is brightnes 
or doors, then Deer sae to me. : 


Lyould be as canta copper... = 
the heart of the old Jou was touched by that s sou 


uae A as a fama 
G- alilean a8 began 
ter rejoiced 


; Those present were not less ee by this cin sign 
for the Apostle of God and exclaimed in one voice: ~~ 

_“ Praise the Lord in the highest!” Vinicius rose with 
‘brightened face and began to speak. : 
= “I see that happiness can dwell among you, for I feel 
‘myself happy, and I think that you will also convince me 
in other things. But I will only tell you that this will no 
take place in Rome; Caesar is going to Ancium and I mus 
go with him for I have such an order. You know that not to 
‘obey is death. But if I have found favor in your eyes, go 
with me that you may teach me your truth. It will be safer 
for you there than for myself. In that great throng of peopl 
you will be able to relate your truth ip the very court of 
Caesar. It is said that Acte is a Christian, and there are 
also Christians among the pretorians for I myself saw the 
oldiers kneeling before thee, Peter, at the Nomentan gate. 
In Ancium I have a villa in which we will assemble to hear 
your teachings at Nero’s very side. Glaucus told me! tha 
you are ready to -wander to the borders of the world for on 
oul, so do for. me. what you, have done for those for 
whom you came here from Judea—do this and don’ t for sak 


i “Hearing this they began to deliberate together, thinkin 
with joy of the victory of their teaching and of the impo 
ance with which the pagan world will receive the conve 
sion of an Augustian and descendant of one of the oldes 
Roman families. They were indeed ready to wander to t 
orders of the world for one human soul, and since the death 
the. Saviour they have done nothing else, so that a pes 
re answer aid not. even come into their minds. 


paring for a nee journey ‘to the East to visit the churche 
re and envive them with a new spirit ‘of ardor, agree 
oopan. the- youne tribune to Ancium, for ‘it wou 


a 


er with a and then turned to the old Apostle 
a last request: D 
‘Knowing Lygia*s dwelling,” he said,“ i could go myself 

o her and ask, which is a proper, thing, whether she wishes. - 
‘as a husband if my soul will become Christian, but I 
efer to ask thee, Apostle, to allow me to see her or to 
onduct me thyself to her. I do not know how long I will 
ave to stay in Ancium, and remember that near Caesar no 

e is certain of his to-morrow.. Petronius also told me that 
will not be very safe for me there. May I see her before I 
o; may I cast my eyes upon her, and may I ask her whether. — 
he will forget my wrong and share with me the good?” 

Peter, the Apostle, smiled kindly and said: 

“And who should refuse thee a just joy, my son ” a 
Vinicius bent again to the Apostle’s hands, for he could 
ot restrain his overflowing heart. Peter took him by the 
emplesand said: 

1l But do not fear Caesar, for I tell thee not a hair will — 
all from thy head.” Š 
Then he sent Myriam for Lygia, asking her not to tell her 
whom she would find among them, so as to surprise her, It — 
as not far away, so Myriam soon reappeared in the garden 
vith Lygia. Vinicius wished to rush forth to meet her, but 
the sight of that beloved figure happiness deprived him 
‘strength, and he stood with a beating heart, breathless, — 
scarcely being able to stand, a hundred times more moved | 
in at the moment when, for the first time in his life, he — 
eard the arrows of the Parthians whistling around his head. | 
She ran in, not expecting anything, and at the sight of him she | 
Iso. ‘stopped as if fixed to the ground. Iler face flushed 
d then OT grew very pale, then she began to look D 


the apostle approached her and said: 
gia, dost thou love him yet?” : 
Shoe of silence followed. ‘Her lips began to trem- 


But. in a “moment Vinicius knelt beside her sae Pete 
lacing his hands on their heads, said: 
“ * Love each other for the Lord and to His s glory, for there 
no sin in your love. ’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


Walking through the garden, Vinicius related his ardent 
: love to her, which a moment ago he confessed to the Apostles; 
-the disquiet of his soul, the changes which had taken place 
“in him, and finally the immense longing which had veiled 
_ his life from the time he left Myriam’s house. He confessed 
- to Lygia that he wished to forget her, but he could not. 
-He thought for whole days and nights of her. That little 
cross made of boxwood twigs which she gave to him, ‘and — 
which he placed in the lararium and involuntarily worshipped 
as something divine, reminded, him of her. And he was 
longing more and more for her, for love was stronger than 
che, and possessed his soul from the time he first saw her in the 
e house of Aulus. For others, the Parcas’s weave the 
‘thread of life; but for him, love, longing and sadness wove 
~ it. His deeds were bad, but they originated from love. 
He loved her in the house of Aulus, and on the Palatine, and 
hen he saw her in Ostrianum, listening to Peter’s words: 
when he. went with Croton to capture her; when she watched 
at his bedside, and when she left him. Then came Chilo, 
ho discovered her abode and advised him to capture her 
ut he preferred to punish Chilo, and go to the Apostles 
o beg for truth and for her. And may. that moment b 
lessed in which such: thought came to his mind; for no 
he was near her, and she will not flee from him any more. 
he did the last time from Myriam’ s dwelling? : 
“J do not flee from thee ”—said Lygia. 
“Therefore, why has thou done this? ” 
She, bending her. flushed face, answered: 
“Thou -knowest.” Se was silent for a momen 


the wod an erel different Beane: which had not exo 
sted hitherto, and which was not a statue, but_a soul. In- È 
tead he told her that which filled him with joy, that he x 
loved her even for this, that she was fleeing from him, - 
nd that she would be sacred to him at his hearth. Then 
ing her hand, he was unable to speak further, and could — 
nly look at her with ecstacy, as on a regained happiness of — 
fe, and repeated her name as if wishing to assure himself 
t t he found her, and that he was near her. fe 
“O Lygia! Lygia!” ; X 
nally, he began to question her, as to. what was taking So 
lace in her soul, and she confessed: to him that she fell in- 
‘love with him in the house of Aulus, and if he would have ~ 
! ght her back to them from the Palatine, she would have — 
de a confession to them of her love, and would ni 
to relent their anger against him. ito 
swear to thee,”—said Vinicus—!! that it did not even 
nter my: mind to take thee away from Aulus. Petronius will” f 
1 thee some day, that I told him then that I loved thee, : 
id wished: to marry thee. I told him, Let her anoint my 
shhold with wolf fat, and let her take a place at my hearth! - 
he laughed at me: and gave Csesar the idea to demand - 
s hostage, and give thee to me. 
low many times in my grief have I cursed him: but may 
favorable fate would have it so, for otherwise I would ` 
et acquainted with Chistian, and Wld not cone 
erstood thee,”.... ~ 
“Beileve ‘me “Marcus,” Wad Lygia, y “that it was 
st.who designedly led thee to Him.” ; es 
inicius raised his head with a certain astonishment, 
rue!” he answered with vivacity; “all this took such a 
oüs turn, that seeking for thee I met Christians... í 
anum I listened with amazement, for I I never he: 


be angry at Ursus for it.” - 5 : ; 

~* ‘Could I revenge myself on hin ‘ton this, that he dn e 
thee? If he had been a slave I would give him freedom 
mmediately. ” 

| “If he had been a slave, Aulus would have freed . 

long ago. ” 

“Dost thou remember,” said Vinicius, “that I ‘wished te 
return thee to Aulus? But thon hast replied to me th 
Csesar might find that out and revenge himself ‘on ther g 
Now thou wilt be able to see them whenever thou wishest. ° 

` “Why Marcus?” 

< “I think thou wilt be able to see them safely wi 
thou wilt be mine. Yes!.... For if Caesar, learning this, 
would: ask what I have done with the hostage whom he 
confided to me, I will say:’ I married her and she is goin. 
“ to visit Aulus at my will. He will not stay long in Ancium, 
= for he wishes to go to Achaea, and even should he sta: 
there I don’t need to see him every day. When Paul o 
Tarsus will have taught me your truth, I will at- once 
accept baptism, will return here and regain the friendship ) 
Aulus, who in these days returns to the city, and there will 
‘not be any more hinderance, and I will take thee away, an 
“set thee at my hearth. O carissima! carissima!” 
` Saying this he stretched forth his hands as if taking ‘the 
heavens as witness of his love, while mle fas: h 


aja.” 
' Topia exclaimed Vinicius, oe swear to. thee. ne no 


ea they ope ider. a cypress ‘growing ne. 
trance of the dwelling. Lygia leaned on its trunk, and < 
cius tut to entreat her anew with Tan voic 
“Order. 


“I know, ae the matron panes them. only after he 
ide enters the oe but do this for me. I will take 


Se he folded his hands and fo to repeat like a child 
hich entreats: ` i 
1 “Pomponia will return in a few days, so do this, a do = 


“Let Pomponia do as a pleases,” answered Lyre = 
g still more at the recollection of the matron. = 
And again they ceased to speak for love began to deprive 
em of breath. Lygia stood leaning her back against the 
press, ‘with her face whitening in the shade like a flower, 
h her. eyes cast down and her bosom. heaving, while” 
inicius- was growing pale. In the silence of noon they — 
eard the beating of their hearts, and in their mutual ecstacy 
hat cypress, the myrtle-shrubs and the ivy of the summer + 
or changed for. them into a garden of love. ButMyriam — 
ppeared in the door and invited them to dinner. They sat 
own amidst the apostles who looked at them with joy, as — 
| young generation which after their death was to pre- 
e and continue to sow the seed of the new teaching. ~ 
twas breaking and blessing bread; there was calmness 
the faces and a certain immense happiness. seemed. to 
he whole room. 
ae finally said Paul addressing Vinicius, “are we 
mies of life and joy?” : 
The young tribune answered: SS Sen 
‘I Khow how it is for I never was so 0 happy as among 


CHAPTER XI. 


y -P i ' 
exclaimed at the sight of the sleeping Petronius. 
“Oh, it is thee !” said Petronius starting from the se 
~ “Yes ! I was taking a nap: for I spent the night in the Pala- 
< tine. Now I was going to buy ue ue to read in Ancium, 
What is the news ?” ` 
-~ <“ ‘“ Thou art going around the book stores ? ” asked 
‘Vinicius. 
“Yes, I do not wish to bring disorder in my library, so I 

-am making special supplies for the journey. I understand 
-that new works of Mozonius and Seneca were issued. I am 
“also seeking for Persius and a certain edition of eclogues: of 
< Virgil, which I have not read. Oh, how tired I am, an 
` how my hands pain me from taking the rolls from the 
$ pegs... When’ one is once in a book store the curiosity 
» seizes ‘him to see this and that book. I was in the book- 
“stores of Avirnus, at Atractus on Argilentum, and before 

then at Vicus Sandalarius. By Castor 1 I am sleepy.” 
-* * Thou wert at the Palatine, and so I will ask thee what 
-is the news. But knowest what ? Send away the: litter with 
the boxes of books and come with me. We will converse of 
~-Ancium and of something else.” 
_ “Well,”. answered Petronius getting out of the litter, 
~ “Thou must know that the day after to- -morrow we start to 
~ Ancium.”. ` 
“ Wherefrom should I know that ? ” = 
~ “In what world dost thou live? So I am the firsts 
3 announce this news ? Yes 1 be ready the day after to-morro 
in the morning. Neither peas on olive oil nor a handker- 
chief around his neck helped any, and the Bronzebeard grew 
‘hoarse. In view of this there is no mention of delay. He 
curses Rome and its air by the foundation of the world, 
and he would be glad to level it to the ground or destroy i 
by fire, and is longing for the sea as soon as possible. | 
says’ ‘that these odors which the wind carries from the narrow 
streets will drive him into the grave. To- -day great offerin 
jere sacrificed in all the temples to restore him his voice, 
id woe to Rome and oe to the Senate, r it is no 
m restored: - 
11 Then there would be no use ‘to go to Agha. 
‘But does our divine Csesar -possess a this 
answer d Petronius, laughing, ; we Ww Id “ap 


= 


achman, as a musician, as an ‘athlete: even as a dancer — 
would take in any instance all the crowns destined for- ` 
‘ictors. Dost thou know why that monkey grew hoarse ? 
Yesterday he wanted to equal our Paris in dancing and he 
anced to us the adventure of Leda, during which he per- 
pired and caught cold. He was wet and like an eel fresh 
taken from the water. He changed the masks one after an- 
ther, wriggling like a spindle, waved. his hands} like a 
‘drunken sailor, and loathsomeness was seizing me anti 
king at that big stomach and those thin legs. Paris was 
eaching him for two weeks, but imagine to. thyself the - 
Ahenobarbus as ‘a Leda, or as a god-swan. That is a swan l; 
ut: he wishes to appear publicly with that pantomime at 
incium and then in Rome.” 
‘The people were offended that he sang publicly, but oe 
nk that a Roman Caesar. will appear as a ganean No i 
Rome will not stand I” : 
ip My dear! Rome will stand everything, and the Senate : 
-decree thanks to the father of the fatherland. oa 
er awhile he added: 
* * And the gaping rabble is proud that Caesar i is its jester. 
Tell thyself, is it possible to declare one’s self more ? ’ 
tronius shrugged his shoulders. — 
ou livest at’ home and in thy TE now of 
now of the Christians, so that thou probably dost. 
know what happened a a few days ago. Nero’ married 
thagoras_ publicly. He appeared as the bride.. ‘Tt would 
i that it passed the measure of madness. Is it not true? 
S ilt thou believe it, he called the flamens and FN cam 


oe 


et necessary to N that this P 2? es 
gods, 7 p 


SU What a world) yen 
<“ * As the world, sois Caesar! zi 
“l But this will not last long. ” Se 
-Conversing that way they entered Vinicius’ house, wh 
called for the supper cheerfully, and ma turning - 
‘Petronius, said: 
~ “No, my dear, the world must regener ate.” 
“We will not regenerate it,” answered Petronius, “ if onl 
for the reason that in the times of Nero man is like a butter- 
_ fly: he lives in the sun of favor, but with the first cold wi 
he perishes ...even if he would not want. By the son 
Maia ! more than once I ask myself the question, By wha 
miracle could: such a. Lucius Salurninus live ae -thre 
yehrs, to survive Tyberius, Caligula, Claudius ?.. .. But ti 
‘tatters not. Wilt thou allow me to send thy. litter fo 
unice ? My longing for sleep is over, and I wish to enj 
myself, Order a eithrist to come to: the supper, and after- 
ward we will speak of Ancium. It is necessary. to think o 
that and especially of thee. ° 
| Vinicius gave the command to send for Eunice, 
declared that he would not think of breaking his head’ ove 
e stay at Ancium. Wes 
‘| Others who do not know how to live otherwise thar 
he rays of Caesar’s favor may break theirs. The world: doe 
not end in the Palatine, especially for those who have som 
hing else in their heart ‘and soul.” À 
-And he spoke this so carelessly, with such an animatio 
that Petronius was alarmed, so gazing at him, he said: _ 
“What | is taking place within thee?” Thou. art to- ay 
yet carrying a gold bulla on thy neck. X 
$ “Jam “happy,” answered Vinicius. at invited “thee 
ê especially to tell thee this. ° ; 
3 “What happened to thee?” 
uk 


pire.” Sy 
Saying this he sat down, ianed his arm on` e 

| his head on his arm and: begah t to re with | asm 
ountenance a and merry eye, A $ 
i Dost t thou remember v when \ we were together i in h 


thou hast thyself called dawn and spring? Dost thou 
ember that Psyche, that incomparable, that most beauti- 
of all maidens, and of your goddesses? ” - : 
- Petronius looked at him with such-an astonishment, as if 
shing to ascertain that his head was in order. 

“In what manner dost thou speak?.” he said at last; “it 
s evident, that I remember Lygia.” č ; sS 
Vinicius said: lam her betrothed.” À x 
“What?” But uens rose abruptly, and called ii x 
ispensator. ~ : 
“Let the slaves appear here before me, to the last Soul 
ck!” 

“Thou art her bethrothed?”—repeated Petronius. 
But, before he recovered from his astonishment "he im- `- 
ense atrium of Vinicius, house swarmed with people. — 
anting old men ran in, men in the prime of life, women, 
ads and girls, Every moment the atrium was filling closer 
d closer; in the corridors, called fauces, voices were heard — 
ling each other in various languages. At last all placed ~ 
vemselves in lines along the walls and columns, and then — 
inicius, standing near the impluvium, turned to Demis, the 
eman, and said: 

* * Those who have served in the house for twenty years, 
ll appear to-morrow before the pretor, where they will re- 
ve freedom; those who did not serve that long, will re- 
e three.> pieces of gold each, and a double ration for a — 
eek. A command shall be sent to the country ergastulum. 
remit punishment, to take off the chains from the people’s _ 
“and to feed them abundantly. Know that a happy day 
‘ome for me, and 1 wish that joy shall prevail at home. ” = 
1ey stood for a moment, as if not believing their own — 
- then: all hands were taised ei all the mouths ; 
“shouted: — Sak DN 
: lotd! Ah!” SAS See 
‘o-morrow, > said Vinicius, “I will oe them to n 
arden and to sketch such signs on the ground as ~ 
h. Those who will a aw a ae ‘willbe freed by we Bree 


© ‘Then I thank thee, for I thought that thou ‘swoutd o 
prove my actions.” —_ 

“I disapprove? Not in the least. On the contrary I 
` say thou acts rightly.” ae 
-~ “Ha, traitor,” answered or merrily, “hast thou for- 
~ gotten what thou didst tell me once when we were going out 
~ of the house of Pomponia G- reecina?” 

But Petronius answered coolly: 

— * “Yes, but I changed my opinion. ” And after a while hess 
- added: “My dear! Everything changes in Rome. The 
‘husbands change their wives, the wives change husbands, 
` why shouldn’t I change my opinion? It lacked not much 
-for Nero to have married Acte, who was brought directly for 
him. from a royal family. And what! He would have an 
honest wife and we an honest Augusta. By Proteus and h 
5 sea-deserts I will always change my opinion as often as 
~ find it suitable or convenient. As to Lygia, her royal de 
~ Scent is more certain than the ancestors of Acte. But be on 
“the lookout at Ancium against Popptea, who is revengeful.” 
7 “I don’t éven think of that! Not a hair wie fall from 
- my head in Ancium.” Bice 
~ “If thou thinkest to astonish me again, then thou art 
~ mistaken, but whence hast thou that certainty?”. 
~~ “Peter the Apostle told me this.” 

“Ah! Peter the Apostle told thee this! There is no 
argument. against that; but allow, however, that I shall 
undertake certain measures of precaution, if only for this 
that Peter the Apostle should not prove a false prophet, for 
if by any occurrence he would be mistaken, he could loose 
thy confidence, which probably will be useful for him in th 
future. ” ; 
<. ‘Do what thou Whee but I believe him. And if thou 
elievest. to dishearten me to him, then thou art mistaken.. 

“Well, then one more question. Hast . thou become 
hristian already?” ` ; 
“Not now; but Paul from Tarsus comes with me 


fe andj joy is not true,” 
ie better for thee and Lee yi” answered Petroniu 


‘is, however, an astonishing thing how these people 

now how to gain confessions, and how that sect increases. $ 

-And Vinicius answered with such a vehemence as if he - 
ad also been baptized: 

“Yes! thousands and tens of thousands are in Rome, S 
he cities of Italy, Greece and Asia. There are Christians 
among the legions and among pretorians; they are in the ` 

ty palace of Caesar. This teaching is confessed by slaves, © 
and citizens, poor and rich, plebeian and patrician. Dost» 
hou know that some of the Cornelii are Christians, that 
omponia Grsecina is a Christrian, that it is said that | 

Yctavia was, and Acte is? Yes, that teaching’ is embracing — 
the ‘world and it alone: is £ble to _Tegenerate it. ‘Do not: 
ig thy shoulders, for who knows whether in a month or 3 
-year thou wilt not accept it'thyself. ” x 
7? said Petronius, “no, by the son of Leta! I will noe 
cept it even if divine and human wisdom is contained in) 

‘This would demand'pains-and I don’t like ‘to be ` 
roubled. That would demand ‘renunciation and I don’ t3 
e to renounce anything in life. With thy nature similar 
ire and seething water, something like this could ‘have 
ppened at any time, but I! I have my gems, my cameos, 
"vases, and my Eunice. ‘I do not believe in Olympus, 
am p rantichi it for myself on earth, and. I will 


will command me to open my veins. I Be the odot 

iolets and a comfortable’ triclinium too much. T love! 

our ‘gods... „as rhetoric figures—and Achaea, where I 

j preparing to go with our on ene thin- preg Un... 
d,- dit 


‘In. myrtle- -green I wili ‘ehtWitte my bright sword, 
a : fter the’ trail of Harmodyos and Ausiontan | 


V g g 

\ hich idea came to him while Chilo was flogged. 5 
To this Petronius, who was again overcome by drowsiness, 
placed his hand to his forehead and said: 
“The idea, was good, if the result was good. But; as to 
‘Chilo, I would have ordered to give him five pieces of gold, 
put as thou hast ordered to flog him, then it would be better 
~ ‘to flog him to death, for who knows if in time senators maj’ 
“not bow to him as they bow to-day to our knight, shoemaker, 
_ Vatinius. Good night. ” 

‘And taking oil the wreathes, Petronius together. with 
~ Eunice prepared. to go home. After they left, Vinicius 
ewent to his library and wrote to Lygia as follows: : 
“JT wish that when thou. wilt open thy beautiful eyes, o 
; god- -like 1 this letter should tell thee good day! Therefore, 
I write to-day, though I will see thee to-morrow. Caesar goes. 
‘the day after to- -morrew to Ancium, and I, alas! must 
accompany him. I told thee already that not to obey woul 
be to expose my life, and I would not now have the courage 
to die. But if thou dost not wish it, answer me with one 
word and I will remain, and let it be Petronius’ affair 
turn away the danger from me. To- day, in the time of joy 
I distributed rewards to all my slaves, and those who served 
in the house twenty. years I shall bring to the: pret 
to-morrow, to be freed. Thou, dear, ought to praise me f 
this for it seems me that it will agree with that sweet teach 
ing which thou confessest, and secondly I have done: this f 
thee. I will tell them to-morrow that they owe their free- + 
dom to thee, that T should be eR to thee and Re 


) as Peroni for I would’ oba be pbiised: to go 
uea. Whenever 1 will be able to tear myself awa 
ill mount a horse and rush to Rome to please my eyes wi 
ithe ot of thee. ‘Whenever Į will be unable I will s ; 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘ty was known in Rome that Ceesar wished to visit Ostia, 
ON the way to see the largest. ship in the world, which © 
‘had recently brought corn from Alexandria, and from there 
by the shore road, he would go to Ancium. The orders 
“were given a few days previous, therefore, at Porta Ostiensis,- 
and from early morning crowds composed of the local rabble 
nd all nations of the world were assembling to satiate their. 
eyes with the sight of the imperial retinue, on which the 
oman plebeians could never gaze . sufficiently. The road 
o Anciumwas neither difficult nor long, and the city itself, 
“was composed of magnificently arranged palaces and villas; 
was possible to find’everything demanded by comfort, and ~ 
ven the most exquisite luxury of that time. Caesar, how- 
ver, had the habit of taking with him all objects in which — 
he. took delight, beginning with musical instruments and A 
household furniture, and ending with statues and mosaics, 
hich were laid in order, even when he wished to stop oy 
“short : while, either for rest or refreshments.- For that 
eason, * whole legions of servants accompanied him, not 
ounting . the pretorian detachments and ‘the Augustians, of Si 
vhom everyone had a separate retinue of slaves. In the | 
arly morning of that day, herdsmen from Campania, dressed 
goat-skins, and with sunburnt faces, drove’ five hundred X 
he-asses, so that Poppsea, on her arrival next morning in 
cium, could have her usual bath in their milk. The 
gaping crowd gazed with laughter- and satisfaction onthe - 
ong ears of the herd, swinging itself amid clouds of dust, and ` 
istened- with delight to the whistling of whips and wild — 
houts of ths herdsmen. After the asses passed, swarms oj 
vants rushed out into the road, and having cleaned it care- 
ly, began to strew flowers and needles of pine trees. 
In the crowds it was repeated to each other with a certain 
ng of _proudness, that the whole way up to Ancium 
. be strewn with flowers, taken from private gardens o 
the environs, and even bought for a high price from huck- 

the. Porta Mugionis. In proportion to the hours .0 
mo pines, the Teni increased every moment. : 


,, they spread ' ‘Stores. 0 


sions on 1 the stones intended ‘for the new temple of Cerera, 

and ate pranduim under the open sky. Here and there- 

groups gathered, in which the lead was taken by men who — 
traveled a great deal; they discussed Cmsar’s departure, his” 

Bfuture travels, travels in general, and the sailors and ve 

eran soldiers narrated wonders of the countries which | they 

_ heard during distant campaigns, countries upon which a. 
~ Roman foot had never touched. 

- The townsmen,’ who were: never farther than the Appian - 
Way, were listening with amazement to the wonders of India — 

~ and Arabia, of the. archipelagos surrounding Britain, where — 

on a certain small island Briarius imprisoned the slumbering 
-© Saturn, and where spirits dwelled; of hiperborean lands, of ~ 

: stiffened seas, of the hissing and roar made by. the water of 
the ocean, in the moment the setting sun plunged i in the bot- 
~ tomless depth. 

-’ Such stories easily found belief among the rabble, stories 
-believed even by such men as Plinius and Tacitus. It was- 
-also spoken of the new ship which was to be looked at by 

Caesar, a ship which carries wheat to last for two years, not 

~ counting four hundred travelers, likewise as, many in the 

‘crew, and a multitude of wild animals which were to be- 

> used during the time of the summer ‘games. This gained 

the universal inclination toward Caesar, who not only nour- 
ished but amused the populace. Thence all were preparing 

for a greeting full of enthusiasm. Meanwhile appeared a 

‘detachment of Numidian riders; belonging to the pretorian 

troops. They were dressed in yellow garments, red girdles 

and big earrings throwing a golden reflection on their black 
faces. The points of their bamboo spears shone in the su 
like flames. After they passed, a march similar to a pro 

‘cession passed. The throngs crowded in order to‘look at i 

closer, - but detachments of foot-pretorians arrived and 

lacing themselves on both sides of the gate, prevented the 
ccess to the road. Then passed the wagons, carrying tents 

f purple, red and violet, and tents • white as snov 

nterwoven with gold threads, and Oriental carpets, citru 

ables, pieces of mosaics, kitchen utensils, cages filled with 
ds from the East, South and West, birds of which the 
ins or tongues were to be prepared for Caesar's table, at 
es with _ wine and baskets wats fruits. But ee 


he wagons, were aa by Te on- “foot. Therefo ore 

undreds of people were seen carrying vessels and statuettes 

f Corinthian copper. There were special slaves to carry 

truscan vases, special for Greek, special for gold and silver = 

vessels and Alexandrian glass. They were separated by 
small- detachments of foot and horse pretorians, and over 
each band of, slaves were overseers armed with whips, ‘the 
ends of which had pieces of lead and iron instead of a lash. 

The march, composed of men bearing with importance vari- z 

us objects, looked like’some solemn religious procession, and 
e likeness became still more distinct when musical instru- ° - 

“ments of Caasar and the court. were borne past. There were: 

n seen harps, Greek lutes, Hebrew-and Egyptian lutes, lyres, — 
ormingos, cithras, fifes, trumpets and. cymbals, Looking at 
his sea of instruments gleaning with gold, bronze, precious _ 
tones and mother-of-pearl, one might suppose that Apollo 
Bacchus went out for a journey around the world. After- 

ards appeared magnificent chariots full of acrobats, dancers,- 

ale and female, picturesquely grouped with wands in their Í 

ands. Behind them rode slaves intended not for service 

ut for profusion; little boys and girls selected from all 

reece and Asia Minor, with long hair or winding curls. G 
und in golden nets similar tò Amors, with wonderful faces, 

covered entirelj’ with a thick layer of cosmetics, lest the. 


‘under the: cloaks and cuirasses of the soldiers. aia ; 

trong. and sunburnt arms, like war machines, capable 
sing the heavy weapons with which guards of. that kind 

armed. The earth seemed. to bend under their heavy 


and they, as if conscious of the force which they could 
inst the: Caesars themselves, looked with contempt : 
et rabble, evidently forgetting that many of them 
that city in chains. But there was only an insig- 
“handful ‘of them, for the main „pretorian ‘forces re 
amps in- order to watch over the city and ‘keep i 
ds. When they passed, Ne ro’s. draught ti er 


tate Dyonisus, he would have something to hitch: to his 
hariots. Hindoos and Arabs led them with steel chains - by 
noose, but so wrapped with flowers that the chains seemed 
to be entirely wreathed. The animals, tamed by skilled 
bestiarii, looked at the crowds with their green, sleepy eyes; 
Mat times raising their gigantic heads, they drew wheezing 
through their nostrils the human exhalation of the crowds, 
licking their jaws with sharp-pointed tongues. Now came the 
imperial wagons and lifters, large and small, golden or purple, 
inlaid with ivory, pearls, or glittering with the. flashes of 
“jewels; behind them: a small detachment of- pretorians in 
Roman armors, composed entirely of Italian volunteer 
soldiers. Then crowds of the quaint slavish servility and 
boys. and finally Caesar himself, whose. approach was ‘an 
nounced from the distance by the shouting of the crowds. 
In the throng was Peter the Apostle, who wished to see 
Caesar once in his life. He was accompanied by Lygia, who 
had her face hidden under a thick veil, and Ursus, whos 
strength composed the most certain protection amidst the 
unruly and dissolute crowds. The Lygian seized one of the 
rocks intended for the building of a temple, and brought 
to the Apostle, so that he, stepping upon it, might see better 
than the others. The throng began to murmur, for Ursus 
shoved them aside like a vessel shoves the waves,, but when 
he alone lifted a stone which four of the strongest athletes 
of the people would be unable to move, the muttering 
changed into admiration, and cries of Macte ! were heard. 
Meanwhile Caesar appeared. , He was sitting on a wagon 
aped like a tent, drawn by six white Idumian stallion 
od with gold. The wagon had the shape of a tent with 
purposely opened sides, so that the crowds would be able’ 
e him. Several persons might have found place there, but 
o wishing that the attention should be fixed exclusivel 
him, rode through the city alone, having only two deforme 
arfs at his feet. He was dressed in a white tunic and 
sthyst colored toga, which cast a livid lustre ou his face 
spots, head e had a laurel woan Since his P to 


h red hair. Measurless as was as Sr Ioa on 
face; also, fatigue and tediousness. Altogether it was a 
‘terrible and farcical face. : 
~. While riding he turned to both sides, half closing his eyes, 
-and watching diligently how he was greeted. He was 
“greeted by a storm of applause and the shouts: “Hail! 
divine Caesar, imperator; hail! coquere, hail! incomparable, 
son of Apollo—Apollo, himself! ” 

Listening to these words, he Sele but at times as if a 
cloud passed over his face, for the Roman rabble, confiding 
in its number, allowed itself to make jeering taunts, even t 
‘towards great fauepators, and those whom it really. loved . 
and respected. 

Was it not known that it once shouted at oes Caesar, 
upon his entrance to Rome— S 
ae Citizens, hide your wives, for the bald- headed libertine 


-But the monstrous self-love of Nero could not stand thee 
least blame: nor taunts. Meanwhile, in the throng, amidst = 
‘praising shouts were heard the cries: “Copperbeard!.... — 
Copperbeard.. .. Copperbeard!.. . Where dost thou cart thy © E 
flaming beard?” ' 

“Dost thou fear that Rome might burn up from it?” 

~And ‘those who cried- thus, did not know that their jest 
oncealed- in itself a terrible. prophecy. It was not these- | 
oices that angered Caesar so much; he did not wear the 
beard, having previously offered it in a goldon box to Jovis- 
‘Capitolinus. But others hidden behind piles of stones, and 
ear the angle of the temple cried out: “Matricida! Nerol- 
Orestes, Alkmeon,” and still others, “Where is Octavia?” | 
Give back: the purple,” and at Poppma, who rode just 
ehind him, they cried: “Flava coma,” by aran name they. 
ndicated women pavement beaters. 

The musical ear of Nero was also catching these shouts, 
d he raised his polished emerald to his eyes, as if 
wishing to see and remember those who uttered them. And 
his glance rested on the Apostle standing” ‘on the ston 
or a moment those two men looked at-each other, and to 


ion of the world and the city. se Pra 
Meanwhile Ceesar rode by, and close behind 1 him’ ae 
fricans bore a magnificent litter in which ‘sat Poppsea, so — 
much hated by the people. Dressed as was Nero, in a - 
arment of amethyst color, with a thick-layer of cosmetic . 
n her. face, immovable and thoughtful, she looked like 
ome divinity, at the same time beautiful and vile. After 
er followed a whole court of male and female servants, — 
also lines: of wagons with utensils for comfort and dressing. - 
-The sun was already sinking from midday when the passing — 
of the Augustians began, a resplendent march, glittering, ~ 
changing like a serpent, and endless. The idle Petronius, 
greeted with good wishes by the throngs, ordered that he- 
jè borne with his goddess-like slave in an open litter. Ty-— 
ellinus rode in a chariot drawn by- ponies adorned with 
hite and purple feathers. He was seen to rise in the char- 

ot and stretch his neck, waiting for Caesar to give him a — 
ign. to get into his chariot. Among -others the «crowds — 
reeted Licianus Pison with applause, Vitelius with laugh- — 
er, and Vatinius with whistling. Toward: Licinius and — 
-ecanius, the consuls, they were indifferent, but Tylius Sen- 
cio, who was liked, not knowing why, equally shared with — 
estinius the applause of the rabble. The court was in- | 
umerable. It .seemed that everything which was richest, 
10st magnificent or most notable in Rome was immigrating 

o Ancium. Nero never traveled otherwise than witha 
housand vehicles. The number accompanying him nearly 
ays exceeded: 12,000, the number of soldiers in the legion. — 
[ence Domicius, Afer was seen; also, the decrepit Lucius — 
aturninus; and Vespasian, who had not yet gone on his ~ 
pedition against. Judea, from -which he returned for the — 
mperial crown; and his sons, Nerva and Lucan, and Annius - 
o, and Quintianus, and a multitude of women renowned 
or their riches, beauty, luxury and profligacy. The eyes o 
- rabble were passing from known faces to the harness, 
gons, horses, curious attires of the servility, composed of 
-the nations of the world. In that flood of splendor and 
deur it was impossiblè to know at what-to look, and not 
j eyes but also the thoughts were dazzled by the golden 
are from these colors of purple and violet, from the glit- 
pre ious stones, pa E : mother Dr “pearl 


ry seemed as if all- the rays ‘of the sun were scat- 
ered in that magnificent abyss. And though amid the rab- 
le there was no lack of beggars with sunken stomachs and — 
unger in their eyes, still that spectacle inflamed them not — 
nly with the desire to enjoy but at the same time with de- 
ight, and pride because it gave the feeling of that power- 
nd indestructiveness - of Rome, to which the world contrib- — 
uted and before which the world knelt. And indeed there ` 
was nobody in the whole world who would dare to think — 
that that power would not last. through all the centuries, ~ 
at it would not outlive all the nations and: that there was ` 
othing on the earth that would resist it. sh, State atte 

Vinicius, riding at the end of the retinue, upon seeing the 
\postle - and Lygia, whom: he did not expect to see, jumped ` 
ut of his chariot and greeting them with a radiant face be- 
Zan to speak with a hastened voice like a man who has. not 
iny time to spare: 
- Didst thou come ? I do not know how to scifi thee, 
God could not have sent me a better omen. 
| greet thos: again while taking farewell, but I do not take. 
arewell for a very long time. I stiall provide BONS to re- 


i 


j f thee till I get leave to return. Farewell. P 
4 ‘Farewell, Marcus, ” and then she added lower: “May 
st lead thee and open ae “Ades to the words of Paul.” : 


face id wonderful, ‘ing eyes, sai 
bad thus?” eas 


“Farewell.” us 
` Then he left quickly, for the retinue ehad zone by: pest 
eter made imperceptibly a sign of cross over him, and the 
good Ursus began at once to praise him, glad that the. young 
mistress listened eagerly and looked at him with gratitude. 
The retinue was getting away, hiding itself behind clouds 
of golden dust, but they gazed long in his trail, till Demá 
the miller for, whom Ursus worked for at night, came up. 
‘Kissing the hand of the Apostle he requested him to ente 
his house for refreshments, saying that he lived near the 
Emporium; that they must be hungry and, tired, having 
pent the greater part of the day near the gate. 
“So they went, and after rest and refreshments in his house, 
turned to the Trans-Tiber in the evening. Having the 
tentions to cross the river by: ‘the Emilius bridge, they. we 
ifough Clivus Publicus, going over the Aventine hi 
etween: the temples of Diana and: Mercury. Apostle Petei 
looked from the height at the edifices surrounding and a 
those vanishing in the distance, and sunk in silence, he medi- 
ited over the immensity and power of that city to which. he 
‘came to preach the word of God. $ 
Hitherto he had seen the Roman rule and legions i in various 
‘countries through which he wandered, but they were: single 
limbs of that ‘power, the personification pf which he saw to- 
ay in the form, of Caesar. That city, immense, apa on 


nd at the same time HOn in: its’ superhuman strength; 
hat Caesar, a murderer of his brother, of his mother, n his — 
ife, | 


can. give him the earth, to knead; to overturn, to — 
trample, to squeeze tears and blood from, to disturb like — 

a whirlwind, to burn like a flame. And from those thoughts — 
- his heart became alarmed, and he began to Prek in spirit 
tò the Master: 
~~ 0, Lord, where will I ban in this city to which Thou. 
hast sent me? To it belongs: the seas, the lands, the beasts 
on the earth; and the creatures of the water; to it belongs 
other kingdoms and towns and thirty legions which oe 
them; but I, 0: Lord, am a fisherman from a lake: 1 Where: 
will I begin? And how will I conquer its malice?” 

Thus speaking he was raising his gray, trembling head to: 
Heaven, praying and calling from the depth. of his heart 
to his Divine Master, full of sorrow and fear. Suddenly his 
prayer was interrupted by the voice of Lygia, who said: 
-* * The whole city is as if on fire”.... And in fact, the sun. 
was ‘setting marvelously that day. Its immense shield had 
sunk half ‘way behind the Janiculum hill, while the whole ` 
expanse of the sky filled with red gleam. From the plate 
in which they stood, their sight embraced a considerable 
‘expanse. Somewhat to the right they saw the extending walls 
eof the Circus Maximus, over it the hovering palaces of the — 
Palatine, and straight before them,. behind ` the Forum = 
Boarum and Velabrum, the summit of the Capitol with the 
emple of Jove. But the walls, columns and summits of the 
mples were as if plunged in that golden and purple gleam.. ~ 
he parts of the river visible from the distance flowed as if 
ith blood, and‘in the proportion, as the sun: was sinking. 
ehind the hill, the gleam became redder and redder, more ` 
and more similar to a blaze, and grew and widened till at 
“it embraced the seven hills, from which it seemed: to” 
pw down’on. the whole environs. Xa 
The whole city is as if on fire, repeated Lygia. And & 
ter shaded his eyes with his hands, and said: ae 
‘The wrath of God is upon it. ” eee Serene oS : 
SORN = 2 X 
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- _ CHAPTER XV. 


A 


eir. freedom from thy hands, my dearest. He is an old 
servant of our house, hence I will write with full confidence 

and without fear that this letter will fall into other hands. 
than thine. I write from Laurentum where we Stopped on _. 
-account of heat. Otto once owned a magnificent villa here- 
= which he presented to Poppasa, and. she, though divorced 

from him, thought it proper to keep the beautiful present. _ 

When I think of those women which surround me now, 

and of thee, it seems to me from the stones of Deucalion — 

“there must have risen various kinds of people, altogether 
-unlike each other, and that thou belongest to one born from - 

crystal. I admire and love thee with all my soul, so that I 

would wish to speak only of thee, and I must force yes 
to write of the journey, of that which Tapan to me, and of 
news of the court. ' | 
‘Caesar was the guest of Poppaea, who in secret: ppa a 

magnificent reception. She invited but a few Augustians, but 
Petronius and I were among the invited. After the noonday — 
meal we sailed in golden boats, over a sea which wae quiet 
‘as if it slumbered, and blue as thy eyes, O god-like! ‘We | 
‘rowed ourselves, and it flattered Augusta that consular men: 
or their sons were rowing her boat. Caesar, standing — 

at the rudder, in a purple toga, sang a song in honor of the — 
“sea, which he had composed the previous night and to which — 
‘he composed music together with Diodorus. In other boats. — 
accompanied by slaves from India who-played_on sea-shells, | 
‘and round about appeared numerous. dolphins, as if really 
enticed by music from the depths of the sea. And dost- 
thou know what I have done? I thought and yearned fo 
thee: and wished to take the sea, that fine weather and music, 
‘and give everything to thee. Dost thou wish, my Augusta, — 
aat some day we Should live near the, sea-shore, away from 

ome? T have länd in Sicily, on which there is a forest- 
hich blossoms like roses in the spring, and on which the 
es grow so near to the sea, that the branches nearly 
ouch the water. There I will love thee and adore the 
sachings of- Paul, for I know that it does not oppose eithe 
ve or happiness. Dost thou wish? But before I will hear 
wer from thy beloved lips I write thee further what 
ed in the boat. Soon ie shore was left, far behind 


3 
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pute arose ACE: it was a common fisherman’ s boat o 
great vessel from Ostia. I was the first to recognize it, 
a then Augusta said that ‘there was evidently nothing 
hidden from my eyes, and suddenly lowering the veil from - 

er face, asked me if I would be able to recognize her thus. 
etronius at once answered that it was impossible to see even | 
sun behind a cloud; but she said laughingly that only — 
e alone could blind such a sharp look, and mentioning | 
arious Augustian women she began ‘to enquire and guess 
ith whom I was in love. I was answering calmly, but — 
nally she mentioned thy name. Speaking of thee she un- 
eiled her face again, and began looking: at me with evil | 
nd at the same time inquiring eyes. I feel true gratitude 
oward Petronius, who in that moment nearly tipped. over 
the boat, through which the general attention was turned — 
ay. from me, for if I would have heard unwilling or sarcastic — 
oe of thöe, I would be unable to hide my anger and would. 
ave had“to struggle with the desire to keep from breaking — 
the head of that perverse and malicious woman with an oar. © 
hou dost remember what I told thee on the eve of the 
arture in the house of Linus of the incident on the’ ‘pond 
f Agrippa. Petronius is afraid on my account, and only 
day implored me that I should not harm the “vanity of 
gusta. But Petronius understands me no more, nor doe 
know that apart from thee there is neither delight, beauty, 
nor love, and for Poppea I have only disgust and contempt 
jou hast greatly changed mj’ soul—in fact so far that 
uld: be unable to return to the former life. But do not: 
À at something evil may happen to me here. Poppsea 
( es not love me, for she is unable: to love anybody, and he 
ims arise’ only from, her anger of Caesar, who is still und 
influence: and who even may love her; but nevertheless 
pares: her’ no more, and does not hide’ from her his 
elessness. and his Pes Oe Besides, a will tel 


ee f T Gan my head, ‘and I believe him: "So 
ys in as soul ea his word must be fulfilled, 


1p 
tination offends thee, a Castan? In that case pardo 

me, for I sin unwittingly. Baptism has not washed me yet. 

ut my heart is as if an empty goblet which Paul of Tars 

ill fill with your sweet teaching, the sweeter to me. that 
is thine. May I find favor in thy eyes. My days and nig 
in Ancium will pass in listening to Paul. The first day o 
the journey he gained such an influence over the people, tha 
they surround him continually, seeing in him not only the 
wonder-maker but also a supernatural person. Yesterday I 
aw joy on his face, when I asked him what he was doing, 
he answerd: / ` ; 

PA 'I am sowing. ’ 
i ‘Petronius knows that he is- among my people and wishes 
‘to see him, as does Seneca who has heard of him from Gallo. 
But the: stars are growing paler, 0 Lygia, and the morning — 
“stars are shining brighter. Soon the dawn. will make. the 
sea rosy; everything around. is sleeping., I am only 
thinking of thee, and love thee. I salute thee as well 2 as the 

orning dawn, 0 my, divinity!” ; 


CHAPTER XVI. 


inicius-to lle 


È palaces and porticos, whose columns reflect in the water. | 
have a eee here, close to the water, ila an 


wh 


r the Ue whole bushes of irises. ae irises ie 
d thee of thy home, ane therefore I am Certain | 


ve, conversed with Paul. at the noonday n mez al. We 
of thee Afterward he began. tò teach me. tened. 


en of a Petronius, still I would be unable to describe all 
‘which passed through my mind and soul. I did not suppose — 
- there could be in the world such happiness and peace. But 
-I keep all this for conversation with thee, when at the first ~ 
free moment I will go to Rome. Tell me, how can the world 
` find room for such men as Peter the Apostle, Paul of Tarsus 
` and Csesar at the same time ? I'ask, because the evening- 
= after the teaching of Paul I passed with Nero, and dost- 
thou know what I heard there? First, he read his poem of 
the destruction of Troy, and he began to complain that he 
-never saw a burning city. I-Ie envied Priam and called him 
-ma happy man just because he had seen a conflagration and“ 
~ the ruin of his native city. To this Tygellinus said: “Say a 
= word, 0 divine one, and I will take a torch, and before the © 
‘night passes thou wilt sée the blazing Ancium. ” But Caesar 
called him a fool. “ Where; ” said he, “ would I go to breathe 
‘the sea air and preserve this voice which the gods have given ` 
me, and which I have to take great care of for the good of man- 
kind? To it, not Rome that injures me; is- it: not the sultry — 
‘exhalation from the Sabura and the Esquiline which cause ~ 
me hoarseness, and would not the burning of Rome present — 
a> ‘hundredfold more magnificent and tragic spectacle than 
“Ancium?” Here, all began to speak of what an unheard of ~ 
tragedy this would be—the sight of a city which subdued 
e world now changed into a pile of gray ashes. ` 
(Caesar declared that his poem would surpass the songs of 
Homer, and afterward began to describe how he would re- 
ebuild the city, and how the coming ages would have to ad-\ 
mire his work, in the presence of which all other human 
orks would dwindle. Then the drunken banqueters began — 
to exclaim: “Do that! Do!” But he said: “I should have — 
more faithful and more devoted friends.” I ‘confess that — 
hen I heard this I became alarmed at once, for thou artin — 
ome: Now, I laugh at that fear, and believe -that Caesar 
and the Augustians, though mad, would not dare to commit ` 
uch a crime. But see how love unnerves a man. However ` 
would prefer ‘that the house of Linus would not stand on` 
e narrow alley of the Trans-Tiber and in a neighborhood - 
inhabited by foreign people, who would be less considered in 
han case. For me, even the very palaces. of Palatine — 
ld not be a residence worthy of thee, therefore. I sh l | 
at no e of ‘these ornamen 


hich thou art accustomed from thy childi ood wer Jacl ng 
to thee. — Be 

- Go to the house of Anlus, my. Doa I have euk 
much of this matter. If Caesar was in Rome, the news of- 
‘thy return might reach the Palatine through the slaves, turn © 
the attention to thee, and incur persecution for daring to 
act against the will of Caesar, But he will not remain long 
in Ancium, and before: he will return the slaves will have — 


thee. Besides, I live with the hope that before the Palatine 
: will see Caesar, thou, my divine one, will live already in thy ~ 
~ own house on Carinae. Blessed be the day, hour and mo- — 
-~ ment in which thou will cross my. threshhold, and if Christ, 
in whom I am learning to confess, will effect this, may His — 
name be blessed. I will serve Him and will give for Him 
my life and blood. I speak wrong: we will both serve Him. 
‘while the thread of our lives exist. I love, and 1 ereer thee, a 


with 1y whole soul. 


: CHAPTER XVIL 
A 


~ Meanwhile in Ancium Petronius gained new Victories 
“every day over the Augustians who were vieing with him fons 
esar’s favor, The influence of Tygellinus had fallen’ com- X 
pletely. In Rome, when it was necessary to set aside peo- — 
“ple who seemed to be dangerous, to plunder their property, 
o settle public affairs, to give spectacles amazing for splen- 
dor and bad taste,or finally, to satisfy the monstrous desires 
K fo “Cæsar, Tygellinus, equally cunning as he was ready, 
howed himself indispensable. But in Ancium, among the 
alaces reflecting in the azure of the sea, Cæsar was living 
Hellenic life. From morning till evening poems were read, 
leir structure and proficiency was discussed ; one becam 
raptured with the many pleasures. Music ‘and the theate: 
n one word, everything that the Greek genius had di 
vered ‘with which to embellish life. But in such condition: 
tronius, incomparably more educated than Tygellinus and 
the er Augustians, eloquent, full of subtle fe. elings and 4 taste, 
hav 


wed a more ‘lively Ponce than ever. It seemed to the 
ugustians that his influence finally. gained a definitive vic- _ 
ory, that the friendship between Caesar and him had become ` 
so intimate that it would: last. for years. Even those who — 
formerly ` showed: dislike. to the quaint epicurean now ‘began — 
to surround him and vie for his favors. More than one was 
sincerely. glad that sucha man gained favor, who, knowing 
how to act, accepted with a sceptic smile the flattery of his © 
enemies of yesterday, but who either through idleness or ex- 
uisiteness was not revéengeful and did not use his power for 
the ruin or harm of, others. There were moments when he 
was able to destroy Tygellinus, but he preferred to ridicule i 
m and expose his coarseness and lack of education. The 
enate in Rome again breathed freely, for no death sentence K 
ad been, issued during the last month and a half. It is true 
th ‘in Ancium and in the city itself wonders were heard of,- 
‘refineness to which the profligacy of Caesar and his 
‘fa orite reached; every one, however, preferred to have over 
mself a refined Caesar than one bestialized in the hands. of- 
ygellinus. Tygellinus himself was losing his head and. 
hesitated whether or not to acknowledge himself beaten, for — 
Caesar intimated that in Rome and in the whole court there ee 
were - only two souls capable of understanding each omen 
an and two real Hellenes, himself and Petronius. ; 
ssi The: astounding dexterity of the latter confirmed the: peo- 
hat his influence would outlast all others, They did ‘not 
n think how Caesar could dispense with him, to whom he 
uld converse of poetry, music} races, and in whose eyes he 
< would look as if „Wishing to ascertain whether that which he. 


lc 


difference, seemed not to attach any importance to his 
e He was careless, slothful, witty and nadia Ofter 
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cam e out to his: Nase, and in| ‘those “prese 


he would not come triumphant. _ 
eturn of Vinicins from. | 


Nero from his years of childhood never heard fia anyo ne’ : 
= ps a similar sentence. Tygellinus’ face brightened with | jc 
-Vinicius ee grew pale, judging that Petronius, © 


ERowevel grieved, pone wounded vanity: 

“ What dost thou find not good in them? ” 
But Petronius at once attacked him: 

“ Do not believe them,” he said, pointing at those presei 
„they understand nothing. Thou askest what dèfect there 
-was in _thy verses? If thou wishest truth, then F will tel 
thee. They are good for’ ‘Virgil, good for Ovid, good eve 
for Homer, but not for thee. Thou art not allowed to write 
“such. That Calas thou describes! is not pa 
j t 


Sio 


n hear hitherto, and therefore I hae! thee to thy, - 
Write better ones !” 
And. he spoke this carelessly, as, if jeering, and. ce 


# 


ay They, have given me some ie but oe ie 
something more besides, a true judge and friend, wi 
lo one knows how to Taak truth to one’s face.” ae a 


S 


R 


A No, no'l? he said, “even: as ae © as they | a 
long t to humanity. Leave them to me. ‘ 


swered Nero, embracing | him. ; 
while he began te a 


b Quo vA VADIS. 


“True, ae art oe My. a of. Troy does- 
ot scald enough. I thought however, that if I will equal — 
omer, this “will suffice. A certain bashfulness and low 
‘estimate of myself has always hampered me. Thou hast 


“When a sculptor wishes to create a statue of a god, he seeks | 
for a mould. I never saw a burning city, and for that © 
Teason there is lack of truth in my description. ” 


Bunderstand this. ” 

-Nero meditated for awhile, and then said: 

«© Answer me one question, Petronius; dost thou regret 
that Troy was burnt ?” 


all ! And I will tell thee why! Troy would not be burnt 
rometheus would not give fire to the people, and if the 


e no fire jEschylos would not have written his Prometheus, 


reserved, a town in’ which at best there would now be an 
pect procurator, who would annoy thee by: his: qharl 
vith the local areopagus. ° 

“That is what I call speaking reasonably,” sioner 


with the substance for the Iliad, and Priam, who saw the ruin 
of his fatherland. And I ? I did not seea burning city.” 


Tygellinus. i 
; But I have told thee, Caesar, command and I will burn 
neium. ‘Or dost thou know what ? It thou art sorry ‘for 


which t thou wilt set fire thyself. Dost thou wish it ?” 
But Nero cast a look full of contempt at him. 


dost not very highly value my talent, and my Troica, 
thou. thinkest . that some other sacrifice would be too 


ffisar. “ For poetry and art it is allowed to sacrifice every- `` 
g. Happy were the Achaeans, who furuished Homer ` 


*opened my eyes; but dost thou know why it is as thou sayest? _ 


`<! Then I will tell thee that one must be a great artist to. ‘ 


` “Do I regret? By the lame spouse of Venera, not at » 


Greeks would not declare war on Priam; but if there would ` 
st as Homer would not have written the Iliad. And I- 


prefer that the Prometheus and the Iliad exist, rather than . 
ta little paltry town, probably shabby and dirty, should be © 


A moment of silence followed which was finally broken by : 


villas and palaces, I will order to burn the ships in — 
, or will build thee on the Albanian hill a wooden city, — 


-shall - look on burning wooden sheds ? Thy mind . 
Ws entirely | sterile, Tygellinus 1 And I see besides, that 


~ change the conversation , added: 
1! The summer is coming...... Oh, how must Rome stink 
now !.. .. And still it will he necessary to return there for 


reas: 


_ the summer games’. : 

Suddenly Tygellinus said : f =e 

. “When thou wilt dismiss the Augustians, Cæsar, allow 
me to remain for a moment with thee.. FS 

An hour later Vinicius, returning with Petronius from the 
imperial villa, said: 

<!1 had through thee a moment of fright. I thought that f 
while drunk thou hadst ruined thyself beyond help. co 
ber that thou playest with death.” 

“This is my arena,” answered Petroniuscarelessly, “and 
‘the feeling that I am, while, on it, the best of slaat, $ 
amuses me. See how it ended. My influence has grown 
` greater. He will send me his poems in-a box, which will be 
immensely rich and immensely in bad taste. I will: order 
“my physicians to hold in it purgative remedies. I have 
done this also because Tygellinus, ‘seeing how suc 

things . succeed, will surely wish to imitate me: and T can: 
= imagine what will happen when he will suggest an expedien 
change of verse. It willbe as if a Pirenean bear wished to 
walk on a rope. I will laugh: like Democritus. If I wished i 
_ indispensably, I would perhaps be able to ruin ‘Tygellinus, 
and to become the prefect of the pretorians in his stead. 
` Then I would have in my power Bronzebeard himself. But 
‘Tam sluggish. I prefer from „convenience such. a life as I 
` lead, and even Cesar’s poems.” ; 
; “I What a dexterity which even from a censure is ables 
< make a flattery! But, really are those verses so bad ? I. do 
not understand.” ‘ 
1 ‘They are not worse than ae ‘Lucan has in o 
finger more talent, but: in Bronzebeard there is something 
too. There is above all a passion for poetry and music. In 
wo days we were to be with him, to hear the music of the = 
ymn to Aphrodite, which he will finish to-day or to-morrow 
We will be in a, small circlé. Only thou, myself, Juliu 
enecio, and the young Nerva. As to the verses, when I have ~ 
Id thee that I use them after thé feast, just as ViteliU 
se the feathers of flamingos, it was not true !.. .. They 
es pae The Words of Hecuba are tøuchi 


e omplain of e torture: of parturition and“ Nero E 
new how to find ‘happy expressions. perhaps because he 
aself brings: forth torment in every verse. . -. 
ometimes I am sorry for him. By Pollux! What a mar-, 
elous medley this is! Caligula was crazy-brained, but he 
s not such a monster.” i 
Who can foresee to what the madness of- Ahenobarbus : 
20?” said Vinicius... | 
‘eAbsolutely nobody. Such things can happen that ie < 
will stand on the heads of people for whole; centuries at- 
ught at them: But this is curious, interesting, and 
ough more than once I became as weary as Jo vis of- 
mmon in the desert, I think that under another Cesar I 
d weary still more. Thy Hebrew, Paul, is eloquent, this. 
nt to him, and if similar men; will preach that teaching, 
gods must be on their guard, lest in time'they will go to. 
garret. It is true that if, for instance, Cesar would — 
me a Christian we would all feel safer. But thy Paul): 
Tarsus applying his proof to me, did not know that. for 
uncertainty makes life attractive. j 
Who does not play dice but will not is his property, a 
| still people are playing it. There is a certain delight and — 
rtain forgetting in this. I knew. sons of knights and: 
f senators who became gladiators voluntarily. I, thou . 
play with life, and so it is, but I do this for it amuses o 
hile your Christian virtue would weary me like the 
rses of Seneca, in a day. Therefore, Paul’s: elocution: 
wasted: He ought to understand that such a man as I) 
ver take that teaching. Thou art something different! — 
thy disposition. thou eouldest either hate the name of a 3 
tian as a pest, or become | ‘one. I acknowledge their 
ableness, while yawning at them. We rage., “we haste 
s thé abyss, something unknown comes to us froin 
, something breaks under us, ‘something idies near 
ee But we will know how to die: and meaiiwhil 
ot wish to burden life and serve the death, before 
life exists for itself and not for death. ’ eo 
Lam s rry for thee, ‘Petronius!’ PONN 
t be sorry for me, more than ne am myse 


4 


} who lives in the Trans-Tiber. Neither do I wonders at hat, 

nor blame thee for it. I wonder more, that in spite of thai 

‘teaching of which thou speakest, that it is a sea of happ 

: ness, and in spite of that love which is to be wreathe: 
oy the sadness does not leave thy face. Pomponia Grae 

` cina is eternally sad, and thou, since the time of becoming san 

Christian, hast ceased to smile. Therefore, do not persuad 
me that it is a joyful teaching! Thou hast returned from Rom 
sadder yet. If you love each other in this. Christian manner 
then by. the bright curls of Bacchus, i will not follow you 

: _ steps. ” it 

=; “That is something else,” eed Mach “I Swear. to 

he not by the curls of Bacchus, but by the soul- of my 

"father, that never before have I experienced a foretaste o 

happiness with which I breathe to- -day. But I am longing 

exceedingly, and what is more curious, when I am far awa} 

from Lygia, it seems me that some danger is threatening he 

I do not know what, and do not know where it might i come 

from, but I anticipate it as one anticipates a storm.” 

«In two days I take the liberties to obtain for thee a permit 

to leave Ancium for as long as thou pleasest. Poppsea is 

somewhat quieter, and as much as I know, nothing from her: 

threatens either thee or Lygia.” 

“* ‘To-day she asked me what had I done. in SROM tH 

my departure was secret.” 

“Tt is. possible she ordered slaves to follow. thee! Now 

“however; even she has to respect me.’ 

| Vinicius stopped him and said: : 

i ou said that sometimes God ‘warns, ‘but does not ‘all 


ture life. I cannot tell thee how happy and calm we 
uddenly lions began to roar. This is a common ‘thi 
Rome, but still from that moment I have had no | veac 


fortune. ‘Thou knowest that terror does “not seize 
ily., but: at. that time, however, pontine re 


echoes in my “ears, oe a | constant alarm in my heart. as if 
gia needed my protection from something terrible, 
ven from these very lions. And I am tormented. Obtain 
‘for me the permission of the departure, for otherwise I will 
‘depart without one. I cannot stay here, I repeat, I cannot!” 
Petronius began to laugh. 

~“ ‘Tt has not come so far that the sons ; of the consular men 
F 'their wives are. given to lions on the arenas. Any other | 
death you may meet, but not such a one. Besides, who ~ 
knows. whether these were loin roars, for the German urus 
oar as loud as the lions.-As to me, I jeer at omens and 
ates. Yesterday the night was warm and I saw stars fall- _ 
ng down. Many a one feels unpleasant at such sight, but 
thought: If among them there is mine, then I will at 
east have no lack of society!” 

Then he kept silent for a while, and meditating said: 

-< ‘Besides, thou seest, if your Christ rose from the dead, 

e might save you both from death. 

“May. be,” answered Via eoene at the sky. studded 
mwith stars. 


\ CHAPTER XVIII. 


Nero played ad sang a hymn i in honor of the ‘ ‘ Dady of 
yprus ” the verses and music of which:had been composed 
himself. He was in good voice- that day, and felt that 
“music really charmed those present, and feeling thus it, 
dded so much power that his own soul thrilled, and. he. 
med to be inspired: Finally he grew pale from sinċere 
otion. This was probably the first time in his life that he i 
not wish to hear praises from those, listening. For a 
noment he sat with his hands’ ‘upon the cithra, zand bowed: - 
ead; then suddenly he stood up and said: “lam tired and 
d air, “meanwhile tune the cithras.” Having said this, he — 
apps. a silk handkerchief around his neck. “You came ` 
” he said, addressing Petronius, and Vinicius, sitting oo 
corner. “Thou, ‘Vinicius, ome me thy arm for 


n they went out on the terrace of the palace, ‘which : 
ha baster and strew d with saffron. 


~ “ Here one breathes more ep ‘said Nero. My | soul - 
‘is moved and sad, though I see that with what I sung to M 
~ you for trial, I can appear publicly, and it will be a triumph 
which no Roman ever achieved.” : _ “ * Thou canst appear in 
Rome and in Achsea; I have admired thee with my. whole 
heart and soul, 0 divine!” answered Vinicius. 
‘Turning to Petronius Nero said: “I know thou art too lazy 
to force thyself to praises. And thou art sincere as Tullius 
Senecio, but thou art a better judge than he. Tell me, wh 
: dost thou think of the music? ” 
‘ When I listen to the poetry, when I look at a ada 
which thou drivest in the circus, at a beautiful statue, a 
- beautiful templé or picture, I feel that I embrace what I see, 
and that I find ecstacy in everything that these things can 
give. But when I listen to the music, especially to thine, © 
new beauties and delights open before me. I rave after them, — 
£ I’seize them; but before I can take them into myself; new 
` and still newer ones flow forth as sea-waves, which go on to 
infinity. And sol will tell thee, that music is like a sea. We 
-stand on the one shore and we see the distance, but it is im 
possible to see the other shore. > 
“Ah, what a deep judge thou art!” said Nero. And hey 
walked for a moment in silence, only the soron rustled 
slightly under their feet. : 
“Thou hast expressed my idea finally.” said Nee 
therefore, I say that in the whole Rome thou alone canst un- 
„derstand me.. So it is I think the same way of music. When I — 
_ play and sing, I see such things of which I knew not that they — 
‘exist in my empire or in the world..I am a Caesar and the 
world belongs to me—-I can do everything. And still the 
T music discovers for me new kingdoms, new mountains and 
=- seas, and new delights, which I knew not hitherto. Ofte: 

< I cannot name them, nor understand them—I only feel them. 

I feel the gods, I see Olympus. 'A certain wind from be 
» yond the earth blows on- me; I perceive as if in a mist som 
immeasurable greatness, calm and as bright as the rising sur 
The whole Sferos plays around me, and I will tell thee” — 
‘Nero’s voice quivered with a ‘real astonishment—“‘that 
‘Caesar and god, feel myself in such times as little as. s d 
Will thou give credance to that?” Š eh 
“Yes, only great artists can feel themselves little i in th 


ay is a night of S aco i open Boo ; 
» soul, as before a friend, and will the more. Dost 
ou. Shine that I am blind and deprived of my. reason? 
ost thou think that I do not know’ that in Rome people 
rite insults on the walls against me, that they call me a 
jatricide, and a ‘wife-murderer? that they hold me for a. 
onster, for a ruthless tyrant, because Tygéllinus obtained ` 
om me a'few death sentences against my enemies? Yes, ` 
‘dear, ‘they hold me for a monster and I know of that. They 
e ‘talked cruelly about me, to such a degree that I some- 
imes“ put the question ‘to. myself: Ami I not ‘a tyrant. 
ut. they do. not understand that the deeds. of a‘man can'be | 
ometimes cruel, while the man himself is ; hot: Ah! nobody 
Ante believe, and perhaps thou too, will not believe that at 
times, when music sways my soul, I feel as happy as an in- 
in the cradle. I swear to thee by the stars which shine — 
e, that I Dy the sincere truth; the people do not know j 


at moment sincerely, and that music may ae disclose 
s more noble inclinations of his soul, hidden under 
ains of debauchery, profligacy and crime, said: “One 
st know thee as I do. Rome never appreciated thee.” SA 
ffisar leaned more heavily oh the arm of Vinicius, as if he’; 
ding under the burden of injustices and answered: * ‘Ty- 
linus told me that in: the ‘Senate it is whispered into one fhi 
rs ears that Diodorus and Terpnos play the cithra bet- 
I. They refuse me even that! But thou, who al- < 
speakest the truth, tell me Scere Dh do they play bet- 
n I, or equally as well?” F i 
t at all, ‘thou hast a Sweeter touch, “and at the same 
re power. The artist is evident in thee—the skilful’ 
‘in them. On the contrary, hearing Peco th ji 
understands better wha thou art. ° 


rvice thou ‘hast fein them in this moment. 
ould: sentence th them, I l would be. me to 


t from Tygellinus, ” ans | 
i “But, thou seest, I am an artist in ‘everything, and 
the 1 music opens before me expanses the existence of whic 
did not think of—which I do not rule, delight and happ 
i jess which I never had, so I cannot live a common life. 
The music tells: me that extraordinarily exists, therefore I- 
‘seek such with all the power of the sovereignty which the : 
gods placed into my hands. Ofttimes it seems to me that- 
in order to reach those Olympian worlds it is necessary to 
make something that no man has ever done hitherto, it is- 
‘necessary to‘surpass the human level either in good or eyi 
~ I know" also the people believe that I am raving. But I am 
ot mad—I: am only seeking! And if I am mad it is from 
‘weariness and impatience that I cannot find. I am seeking! SY 
Thou understandst me, and therefore I wish to be‘ greater 
‘than man, for only in such | a Ge: I can be the greatest. 
artist.” 
_ Here he lowered his voice so that. Vinicius could not hear. 
“him, and placing his lips to Petronius’ ear, he apee “to 
hisper: 
j _.<* Dost thou’ Koa that I have condemned my: Pata and 
Sate chiefly for this? I vee to give the PEES] offering 
‘man can give.” | 
<“ I thought that later Sa would fone that doors 
would open through which I would see something unknown. 
et it be more wonderful or more terrible than human con- 
eption, if it were only uncommon or great. But that 
‘Sacrifie was not sufficient. For opening the empyre.an doors 
is evident that there must be something greater—and let 
appen—as the Fates wish. ” Rye 
“Whatdost thou intend to da EENEN 
“Thou | wilt see, sooner than thou supposest. Mean 


ow, “the oiher an artist whom thou only knowest, and who, 
e He as death, or raves as Bacchus, it is because x 


; that the ‘soul in me Peons sometimes dae 
ypresses which blacken there i in front of us 
Ni 


quo VADIS. 
“Tt is difficult for a man to bear the burden of the high- 
est power and of the greatest talent at the same time.” ” BEERS: 
~ “I am inspired with thee, Csesar, from my whole heart, 
and with me the earth and sea, not counting Vinicius, a ; 
idolizes thee in his soul.” « 
=“ * He, too, was always agreeable to me, 
we aoe he serves Mars, not the muses.’ 
| “He serves above all Aphrodite,” answered Petronius. 
` And suddenly he determined to settle the affair. of his - 
nephew at a blow, and at the same time to remove all dan- ` 
-gers which might threaten him. 
=- “ * He fell so in love as Troilus with Cressida, ” he said. 
a “Allow him to leave for Rome lest he will ary out and © 
die in my care. 
© Dost thou know that Lygian hostage whom ee hast ; 
presented to him has been found, and Vinicius, leaving for — 
- Ancium, left her under the protection of a certain Linus? 
I did not mention this to thee, for thou wert composing thy 
hymn, and it was. more important than anything else. — 
Vinicius wished to make a mistress out of her, but when she - 
proved to be as virtuous as Lucretia, he fell in love with her 
virtue and desires to marry her. She is a daughter of a 
‘king and will ‘cause him no diminution, but he is a real ` 
oldier. He sighs, dan groans, but waits for the permis- ; 
ion of his imperator. 
€ “The imperator does not choose wives for his soldiers. 
‘Therefore why does he need any permission?” 
“told thee lord, that he idolizes thee. ” s ; 
i “The more he may be sure of my permission. That is a — 
‘pretty girl, but too narrow in the hips. Augusta Poo A 
S against her, before me, that she enchanted our 


3 


said Neol i 


a pains Dost thou remember, 0 divine! how he becarti¢ A 
onfused, and how Mo hast cried: ‘Habet’ ” zi 


d1? 


answered Vinicius, 


‘Thanks to thee, lord, from my heart and soul.” he 
‘O how agreeable it is to make people. happy,” said 7 
aesar, ‘ T would wish to do nothing else in my life.” > 

`l ‘Do us one more favor, 0 divine! and declare thy will in 
-Augusta’s presence. Vinicius would never dare to marry a : 
creature to whom Augtusta feels a dislike, but thou, lord, 
will dissipate her predjudice with one word, declaring that 
‘thou hast ordered so thyself.” : 
© “Very well,” said Caesar; “to thee and Vinicius: I ou 
‘refuse nothing.” \ eS 
_ And he turned. toward the villa, and they went with fia y 
full of joy. from the victory in their hearts. Vinicius had to ~ 
restrain himself. from embracing Petronius, for it seemed : 
‘that all dangers and obstacles were now cast aside. 

‘In the atrium of the villa young Nerva and. Tullius — 
Senecio were entertaining Augusta ‘with conversation. 
Terpnos and D.yodorus were tuning cithras. Nero entered - 
and’sat on a chair, inlaid with tortoise shell, and whispering ~ 
something into the ear of a Greek bodyguard, waited, 

“The lad soon returned with a golden box. Nero ‘opened, 
a and taking out a necklace of big opals, said: X 
~ “These.are jewels worthy of the occasion.’ 

“The dawn is sparkling in them,” answered Poppsea, in 
‘the conviction that the necklace was destined for her. 

Caesar for a moment raised and lowered the gems and 
finally said: ` S 
-~ “Vinicius, thou wilt ea this necklace to the young ~ 
daughter of the Lygian king for me, whom I command thee. 
marry.” 

-Poppeea’s glance, full of anger oe sudden astonishment, 

assed from Caesar to Vinicius, and finally rested on Penge 
$. Blit the Epicurean, leaning carelessly over the arm 

rm of the chair, was passing his hand along the neck of the 

arp as if wishing to remember accurately its shape. Mean- 

vhile Vinicius, having given thanks for the: gift, abrigar | 

etronius and said:»_- 

“With what will I ney hee for what thou hast done for $ 

to-day?” 

<. Offer Pur pi a P of swans,’ 


” answered Petronius; 


‘Si : 
“ May fortune be favorable to you. But now be atte 
“for Caesar apam takes uo ‘his lyre.. Hold thy. breath 

sten and shed tears. 
And, in fact, Caesar took the lyre in his hand and raised 
is eyes to heaven. The conversations in the hall ceased, 
and those present were sitting as af petrified: Only Terpnos : 
and Dyodorus, who were to accompany Caesar, moved, turn- 
ng ‘their heads now at each other, and now at his lips, 
awaiting the first tunes of the song. 

But suddenly a movement and noise arose in the lobby. 

nd after a moment from beyond the curtain _appeare: 

aesar s freedman, Faon, and close behind him the consul 


“Pardon, divine Imperator,” said Faon, with a ihn 


e “ there is a conflageration in Rome, and. the larger 
art of the ay is in flames!”.... 


see a puine city and ee fhe 
P Then he | turned — ‘to. tho consul: ee at 


“Lord,” “a answered ‘the > ice: “there is one sea of 
flames over: the entire city. The smoke chokes the ‘inhabi-- 
s, -and the people faint or throw themselves ip the fir 
1 eee -Rome i is Se vasa 0 lord. 


d the ne man, throwing his ‘toga aside, ran from the 


SAVERS 


ero aac: his Sids to heaven od cried: 
Woe t thee, ex Holy to town E Priam! > 


ble news, at moments he aie not account for what: was hap ; 
ening. He thought that on the very. same horse behind him 
at misfortune shouting into his ears: “Rome is burning”! 
t was lashing him and the horse, nagging them into that 
ire. Bending his bare head to the horse’s neck, he drove. 
t random, not looking ahead and paying no attention to the. 
bstacles against which he might shatter himself to pieces. 

ithe calm and starry night the rider and “horse ’ appeared 
like phantoms. The Idumean stallion lowering his ‘ears and 
‘ stretching his neck flew like an arrow, passing the motionless ` 
ypresses and white villas hidden among them. The horse’s 
latter on the stone slabs awoke the dogs here and there which 
ccompanied the strange vision with barking, and then | 
larmed by its suddenness began to howl, raising their jaws | 
o. the moon. The slaves following Vinicius, having much | 
inferior horses, soon’ fell behind. But he himself, rushing. 
ike a storm through the: sleeping Laurentum, turned toward ` 
Ardea, in which, equally as in Aricia, Bovillae and Ustrinum, 
e kept fresh horses from the time of his arrival in Ancium 
‘order tò be able to reach Rome in the shortest possible: 
ime. Remembering this, ne drew the- ampe strength 
om the horse. ~ i 
; Behind Ardea it seemed to him that in the northeastern — 
jart of the sky there was a reflection. This might also’ be 
he | morning dawn, for the hour was late and the days Ae 
arly in July. But Vinicius could not restrain aery of despond- - 
ncy. and tage, for it seemed to him that it was a glare of th 
€ onflagration. He remembered the words of Lecanfus 
he whole city is one sea of flames,” and fora moment he. 
It that madness really threatened him, having entirély los 
he ‘hope of being able to.save Lygia, or to even reach th 
ty, before the fire will change it to one heap of ashes. Hi 
ughts became. quicker than the swiftness of the horse; and: 
an before him as a, flock of blackbirds, a an 


n would take place: on the Trans- Tiber. which was the! nest 
f rabble from all parts of the globe? 2 
-~ Here Ursus, with his superhuman strength, flashed 
~ through Vinicius’ head, but what could a man, even a Titan, 
- do against the destroying power of the fire. The fear of the 
slaves uprising was also a nightmare which for years threat- 
ned Rome.. It was said that hundreds of. thousands of 
these men were dreaming of the times of Spartacus, and — 
only awaited an opportune moment to seize arms against- 
‘the oppressors. and the city. And how the moment had 
arrived. Perhaps in the city by the side of the conflagra- 
tion, slaughter and war were raging. May be even the 
‘pretorians were attacking the city and murdering at Caesar’s, 
command. And suddenly the hair rose on his head through, 
terror. He recalled all conversations of the conflagrations 
f cities, which for some time were carried on with strange 
obstinacy at Caesar’s court; he: recalled his complaints that 
e had to describe a burning city having never seen a real- 
conflagration; his contemptuous answer to Tygellinus; who 
--undertook to set fire to Ancium or an artificial wooden city, ` 
-and finally his lamentation against Rome and the fetid’ lanes — 
of the Subura. i y 
“Yes, it was Caesar who ordered the city to be bund 
le alone would dare do this, and only Tygellinus could un- 
dertake_ to execute a similar ‘command. And if Rome “was 
urning by Caesar’s order, who can warrant that the popu- ~ 
lation will not be murdered ‘at his command? This monster - 
capable of such a deed. The groans of Vinicius inter- 
ingled with the snorts and groans of the horse which, run- 
ing on a road which rose continually to Aricia, was ex- 
austed. “Who will snatch her from a burning city, and — 
ho can save her? ” Here Vinicius, almost lying on the — 
orse, thrust his fingers in his hair ready to bite the horse’s. 
eck in his agony. But at that’ moment some horseman, - 
Iso. riding like a whirlwind, but going the Opposite direc- 
tion, to Ancium, cried, passing by Vinicius: “Gods! Rome 
pising 1” and rode on. Only one word reached Vini- — 
“ears, the rest was deafened by the clatter ‘of thé 
“hoofs. But that word sobered him. “Gods!” 
nly Vinicius raised his head and stretching. his arm 
heaven, studded with stars, began to pray: c 
u, whose o < are buring; but 


ou hast uie cd Thyself! Thou alone art merciful! ‘Thou 
one hast understood’ human pain! Thou hast come to the 
orld to. teach the people pity, so show it now. If Thou — 
art such as Peter aud Paul say, save my Lygia for me. 
Take her in Thy arms and bear her out of the flames. Thou 
‘anst do that. Give her back to me and I will give Thee 
my blood. And if Thou wishest not to do this for me, do 
it for‘her. She loves and trusts Thee. Thou ' promisest 
life and happiness after death, but she does not wish to die 
yet. Let her live; Take her in Thy, arms and lead her out 
of Rome. Thou canst if Thou wishest.” 
And he stopped, feeling that further prayer might change ~ 
into a threat; he feared to offend the Divinity in a moment — 
when he needed His mercy and favor most. He was struck 
with fear at the very thought of that, and in order not, to 
admit even the shade of a threat, he began again to lash his 
horse, especially when the white walls of Aricia, which was 
situated in the hallway to Rome, began to appear ahead of. — 
him. After awhile he ran at full speed past the temple of — 
Mercurius, which stood in a grove in thé outskirts of the A 
city. Evidently they already knew of the distress, for: an. — 
uncommon movement reigned before the temple. Vinicius P 
w people on the stairs and between the columns who were 
rowding to put themselves. under the protection of the 
vinity. Many people now began to appear on the streets. 
“is true that-crowds were hastening to the grove by, side 
paths, but even on the main road groups appeared, which — 
urriedly drew aside before the galloping horseman. From the » 
ty ‘could be heard the sound of voices. Vinicius burst into 
s a whirlwind, overthrowing and trampling several per- _ 
ms on the way.,All around him he heard the shouts: 
Rome is burning ! the city is in flames ! Gods save Rome!” 
The ‘horse .stumbled, and feined by astrong arm,. sank _ 
wn on its hind feet before the inn in. which. ‘Vinicius S 


i aster’s i arrival, stood before the inn “and at his ‘commen 
ished in over one another to bring a fresh horse, while 
ich. evidently rode from the city With the news ‘to Ancium, aa 
rang up to them and began to question them, i 

Which | part of the city is on fire?” Sas See 
Whe art thou?” - asked the decurion. REEN E 


/inicius, military tribune. and an Agustian! 
a head!” gern : 
‘ The conflagration, lord, broke out in ‘the shopet near 
Get Circus. When we were dispatched, the middle of the: 
city was on fire. ’ 
gi “ And the Trans-Tiber? oa i 

= < —— * The flame has not yet reached there, but it is spread 
‘rapidly on all sides. 

“People are ponies from heat and smoke and any rescue 
; impossible?’ X 
-At that moment a fresh horse was brought to Vinicius, _ 
The young tribune jumped on his back and galloped away. — ; 
He rode to Albanum, leaving at. his. rignt oroia i ; 
d its magnificent lake. 3 
The road to Azicia led upwards at the foot of a a 
hich entirely hid the horizon and Albanum lying on its > 
ther side. Vinicius knew, however, that on reaching the i 
‘he would see not only Bovilleé and Ustrinum in which, - 
resh horses were awaiting him, but also Rome, for beyond » 
Ibanum the level, low Campania stretched on both sides, of | 


; Brom the summit I will see flames,” he said to himséle 
nd he began. to lash the horse. But before he reached: the 


began to ‘appear golden. pen 
a enion of the blaze,” thought Vinicius, 


ito 
earms w ‘were a which ene arise pe the conflagratior 
from the dawn. Vinicius galloped up to the summit an 
a terrible: sight’ struck his eyes. The whole dale wa 
red with smoke, creating as if one gigantic cloud, lyin 
e to’the earth, in which towns, aqueducts, villas apd | tr : 
shed, ‘and at the end of that- gray, shocking plain the | 
ürning < onthe hills. = i 
onflagration had not the ps of a blazing pillar as 
ens when a single or even a large building is Sate 


da 


Th monstrous wave at- : -to 
TE ribbon so that it became as narrow as a tape, ‘bu 
times again illminated the smoke from beneath, changin: 
s lower volumes into blazing waves. They extended from on 
nd of the horizen to the other. The Sabine mountains were 
ot visible at all. ; : À 
At the first gleam of the eye, it seemed to Vinicius thal 
ot only the city was burning, but the whole world, and that. 
no living ‘being could save itself from this ocean of fire and 
‘smoke. The wind blew stronger and stronger from the sid 
f the fire, bringing the smell of burning matter and mis 
“which began to envelope even the nearer objects. The da 
became complete, and the sun lighted the summits surround- 
ing the Albanian lake. But the light ' yellow morning ~ 
jays appeared through the mist rufous and sickly. 
‘Entering Albanum he rode Frome n smoke still denser; ani 
ess transparent. 
-> The town was engulfed within it. The. alarmed inhabi- 
tants moved out to the street ahd it was fearful to think 
hat it must be in Rome when even here it was difficult tc 
breathe. Despondencj’ seized him again, but he tried t 
trengthen himself the best he could. * “It is impossible., ” hi 
hought, ‘ ‘that the whole city should begin to burn at once. 
he wind blows from the north and brings the smoke in this 
irection, ‘only. There is none on the other side’. The 
Tans- -Tiber ‘separated by the river may be wholly saved, an 
n any case, it will be enough for Ursus to pass. with Lygi 
rough the Janiculean gate, to be safe from danger. It, As 
qually impossible that the whole populace should perish a an 
hat the city which reigns the world should be wiped from; 
he face of the earth. Even in conquered towns: when © 
F slaughter and fire were raging at once, a certain: amount 0 
eople save their lives, why then, should it be Lygia who 
as to perish? Is-not God, who Himself conquered deat 
ee ne over her?? Reasoning thus, he, ¡again began. t 


e up,” he made great ‘vows to Christ ‘together. o with = 
othe and offerings. Bane a Alba- 


postle. At ne very. houghi of this, “new Shope entera 
his» heart. Peter was always an incomprehensible, almost — 
superhuman, creature to him. From the moment he heard — 
him in Ostrianum, a strange impression overcome him, of — 
which in the beginning of his sojourn in Ancium he wrote to ~ 
- Lygia—‘that every word of this. old man is truth or must ~ 
become truth.” The near acquaintance which during his- 
_ illness he formed with the Apostle, strengthened that impres- - 
“sion, which afterwards changed into unshaken faith. So if > 
Peter blessed his love and promised him Lygia, then Lygia — 
` could not perish in the flames. The city. may burn, but not — 
a spark from the fire will fall on her garments. Under the- 
-influence of a sleepless night, a mad ride, and strange emo- . 
- tions, Vinicius was now seized by a strange exultation in 3 
which everything seemed to him possible. z 
' ‘Peter will make a sign of cross and the flames will open — 
A = with one word, and they will pass safely midst lanes of fire.” 
~- Besides he thought Peter knew of future events, so he fore- 
saw the catastrophe and warned the Christians, among them, — 
Lygia, whom. he loved as his own child. And stronger and 
stronger hope began to enter Vinicius. He thought that if. 
they escape from the city, he may find them in Bovillse or 
meet them on the way. Perhaps the beloved face will pro- 
ude at any, moment from this. smoke, which was spread- 
g broader and broader in the whole Campania. Se 
This seemed to him the more probable, since he began ~— 
. Meet an increasing number of people on the road, who, — 
leaving the city, went to the Albanian mountains, and. hav- $% 
ing escaped the fire, wished now to get beyond the smoke. ; 
Before he reached Ustnnum -he had to slacken “his 
speed on account of the crowding of the road. Besides 
pedestrians with bundles on their backs, he met horses loaded 
vith packs; mules, wagons packed with effects; and finally 
teven litters, in which slaves bore wealthier citizens. Ustri- 

um was already so filled with refugees from Rome that it was 

ifficult to get through the crowd. On the market place, under 
e columns of the temples, and on the streets, it swarmed with 
gitives. “Here and there people began to erect tents, under 
hich whole families were to seek refuge. Others- campe 
nder~the bare sky, ‘shouting, calling gods or cursing th 
n the general ee it was difficult to- get inf 

; K ; 


ot answer r him at all, or raised their eyes, “half-closed from 
error, answering that the city and world were perishing. — 
rom the direction of Rome arrived new crowds composed — 
f men, women and children, which increased the confusion — 
and lamenting. Some who lost: each other in thè throng- $ 
“sought desperately those` miscarried. Others fought. over — 
“campings. Crowds of half-wild shepherds from Campania — 
crawled to the town, seeking news or profits from the mob, - 
which was facilitated by the disturbance. Here and there ; 
a crowd composed of slaves of every nationality, and gladia- — 
ors, began to plunder houses and villas, and to fight: with — 
“the soldiers who came to- the defense of the citizens. 
Senator Junius, whom Vinicius saw at the inn, roni : 
_ by a band of Bavarian slaves, was the first to give him a - 
„more exact information of the conflagration. ‘* The fire origi- — 
nated really at the Great Circus, in the part which adjoins : 
Palatine and the Ceelius hill, but spread with incomprehensi- ~ 
ble quickness, so that it embraced the whole center of the — 
city. Never yet, since the times of Brennus had such a 
terrible catastrophe, fallen upon the city. The whole Circus. 
was burned, as were also the surrounding shops and houses. A 
‘Aventine and Caelius are on fire. The flames ba 
surrounded the Palatine reached Carinae, ? 5 
Here Junius, who owned a maginificent insula’ on the 
Carinae, full of works of art which he loved, seized a handful — 
‘of dust and strewing his head with it; began ts moan de- z 
spairingly. 
But Vinicius shook him by the shoulder: $ 
1“ My house is also on the Carinae,” he said—“but when Š 
„everything perishes let it perish too. ’ Na 
Then remembering that Lygia, following his advice, might 
have removed" to the house of Aulus, asked: 
` “And Vicus Patricius?” . sae 
“On fire!”—answered Junius. : = 
“ And Trans-Tiber?” ; 
Junius looked at him with astonishment 
“Trans-Tiber does not matter,” 
aining temples with his hands. ` 
< “I care more for the Trans-Tiber than for , 
‘ as exclaimed Vinicius with vehemence., ee 
. | Then thou canst reach it oat the Via- Portens 


: ; 
he said, pressing _ his 


Ky 
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the wwtole 


do not ‘know. The a could not have ‘reached 
lat place yet, but when it will, the gods only know.” = = 

Here Junius hesitated for a moment, and then said in a st 
lowered voice: — ; 
~ “11 know that thou wilt not betray me, haeo I vi 
fell thee that it is not a common blaze. The Circus was 'not ` 
permitted to be saved. I heard. it myself. When the 
ouses round about began to burn, thousands of voices cried: 
Death to those who save!” Certain people ran “hroueb 
le city and threw flaming torches into the houses... From — 
e, other side the populace is stirring and crying that the 
ity. is blazing by a command. I will say nothing more. 

‘oe to the city, Woe for us all, and to me! What is tate. 
lace there, a human tongue is unable to describe. The 
eople are perishing im the flames, or murdering each: other 
he throng... ,.- This is the end of Rome!” 

And ` again he began to repeat, “Woe! Woe to the city 
| to us!” but Vinicius jumped on his horse and rushed on” 
ad by the Appian Way. But It was rather a pushing 
ough the river of people and T which were coming _ 
om the city. 
The city, surrounded bj! the monstrous conflagration, was a 
1g now before Vinicius as if on his hand. From the sea, 

fire and. smoke came a terrible heat, and the human. <d 
eks could not ce the hissing and roar of flames. ; 


CHAPTER XX. 


f. All regard for the di gnity of law, for offi 
for family ties, for difference of position had ceased. On 
aw slaves beating citizens with canes. The gladiators, drunk 

ith wine, plundered the Emporium, united in big crowds, 
ran with wild shouts through the squares lying near the roa 
‘scattering the people, trampling them and plundering. 
‘multitude of barbarians exposed for the sale in the city, 
escaped from the sale-shed. The conflagration and ruin of the 
I city was for them the end of slavery and the hour of revenge, 
so when the settled populace which had lost their whole 
roperty were raising their hands in despair to the gods, call- 
ng for rescue, the slaves with howls of joy were routing th 
rowds, tearing off clothing from the people’s shoulders. and 
capturing young women. $ 
They were joined by slaves who had served in Rome a 
long time, by wretched beggars having nothing on their bod- 
jes except a woolen girdle on their hips, and terrible figure 
‘from-the alleys, which were seldom seen on the streets in th 
day time, and whose existanee in Rome was difficult to sus- 
“pect. This crowd, composed of Asiatics, Africans, Greeks 
‘Thracians, Germans and Britons, shouting in all the lang- 
ages of the earth, raved wild and dissolute, ‘thinking tha 
the moment arrived in which it was allowed to reward them 
“selves for years of sufferings and misery. Amid that agi- 
tated human throng, in the brightness of the day and con- 
agration, glittered helmets of the pretorians, under. whose 
rotection the more peaceful populace had taken refuge, and 
vho, in a pitched battle had to rush the brutalized rabble i 
any places. Vinicins had seen captured cities, but hi 
yes never looked at a spectacle in which. despair, tears, pain, 
roans, wild Joy, frenzy, rage and dissolution, were mingle 
ogether | in such an immense chaos. Above this heaving 
razy human ` throng the flames roared onthe hills, an 
urned the largest city in the world, ‘sending in the disorde 
fiery breath and covering it with smoke, above which th 
lue sky, was no longer visible. The young tribune with: th 


è terrible ae Fave which the Shole air was quiverir 
i ge near Porta Trige 


Cross” the Bons Dea? upk S was not a and so wish- 
ing to get beyond the Tiber it was necessary to push through : 
o the Sublicius Bridge, that is, to pass around the Aventine, 
through a part of the city flooded with one sea of flames. 
_ That was an utter impossibility. Vinicius understood that — 
` he must return in the direction of Ustrinum, to turn- 
there from the Appian Way, to cross the river below the city 
and get on the Via Portuensis which led straight to the — 
~ Trans-Tiber. That, too, was not an easy thing on account of 
-the increasing confusion which reigned on the Appian Way. — 
It was necessary to'force one’s way with a sword, but Vini- — 
cius had no weapons, having left Ancium in confusion, as: 
the news of the conflagration reached him in Caesar’ s` villa., 
“But near the Mercurius Well\ he saw a confusion of petori- 
ans, who at the head of several dozens of men defended the 
access to the circle of the temple and ordered them to follow. 
Recognizing a tribune and an Augustian the centurion did 
‘not dare to disobey the order. Vinicius took the command. 
“of the detachment himself, and forgetting: for the moment ` 
-Paul’s. teachings of the love for fellow-man, pressed and cut — 
-the-crowd before him with a haste fatal to many who did not 
know. how to get away quick enough. He and his pretori- 
ns. were pursued by curses and a hail of stones, but he'did 
ot heed this, wishing to reach a free place as quick as- . 
ossible. Still it was possible to: advance ; only. with the 
greatest effort.” The people who had already . encamped. 
themselves would not give way, cursing Caesar and the pre- | 
torians. In some places the throng assumed a threatens 
spect: Voices accusing Nero of setting fire to the ) ‘city. 
eached Vinicius’ ears. Caesar and Popptea were openly 
hreatened with death. Shouts of “sannio!” ` “histrio!” — 
Jester,” “ matricide!” were heard. Some shouted to drag 
1 to the Tiber, another that Rome showed enough of pa- — 
nce. It was visible that those threats. might change to © 
open revolt, which, if only/a leader was found, may break — 
ùt any moment. Meanwhile the rage and the’ despair of 
~~ the crowds burned against the pretorians, which were un- 
le: to get out of the throng for the reason that the road 
as blocked by whole piles of effects carried ont in haste 
-the fire. Boxes and barrels with provisions, the more 
y furniture vessels, ‘infant- cradles, beddings, wagon 
. Here and mere, it came to an encounite 


fees rabble. caving pied “with difficulty across. ‘the Latin, 
Numician, Ardean, Luvinian and Ostian Ways, acis x 
villas, gardens, cemeteries and temples, Vinicius finally 
reached a little town called Vicus Alexandri, beyond which: ae 
he crossed the Tiber. There it was’ more fire and less — 
smoke. From fugitives of which there was no lack even ~ 
here, he found out that only certain alleys of the Trans - 
Tiber were on fire, but that most surely nothing could resist — 
the power of the flames, for there are men who set fire to the — 
buildings purposely and who did not allow anyone to save 
their effects, shouting that they did this by an order. The — 
young tribune had now not the slighest doubt that it was 
Ceesar who really commanded to set fire to Home, and the 
revenge which the people demanded seemed to him proper » 
and just. What more could the’ Mithridates’ do, or any 
other of Rome’s most rancdrous enemies! The measure was — 
exceeded, this madness became monstrous, and the human — 
life too impossible because of it. Vinicius now believed 
that Nero’ s hour had come, that this ruin into which the 
city was falling ought and must heap upon the -monstrous ` 
jester, together with all his crimes. If a man was found. of 
sufficient daring to stand at the head of the despaired popu- 
lace, that might happen in a few hours. Here daring and: 
revengeful thoughts began to ply through Vinicius’ -head. — 
What if he should do it? The house of Vinicius, which E 
Tecent times counted a whole series of consuls, was known ` 
throughout Rome. The crowds needed only a name. Once — 
when four hundred slaves of prefect Pedanius Secundus 4 
‘were sentenced to death, a revolt and civil war was e x 
averted. What could happen to-day in view of the terrible 
atastrophe surpassing nearly all those which Rome experi- x 
nced during the last eight centuries? He who calls: the — 
Quirites to arms, thought Vinicius, will undoubtedly over- 
throw Nero and put on himself the purple. And fso why 
hould he: not do. this? He was more able bodied, more 
igorous and younger than other Augustians.... It is true — 
hat Nero commanded thirty legions stationed on the, out- 
kirts of the dominion, but would not even these legiorfs and 
S leaders be stirred at the news of the burning ‘of Rome 
its temples?.....And in such a case, Vinicius mig 
ifie a se Was it not purei Po the a 


ans that a certain augur thas Hredicted purple to Otho? In 
hat was he (Vinicius) inferior? - Perhaps Christ ` would ` x 
elp him with His Divine power, may be it is His inspira- ~ 
tion! “ Would that it was so!” cried Vinicius in his soul. 
Then he would take “vengence on Nero for Lygia’: s danger 
-and for his own trouble; he would establish a reign of just- — 
ice and truth; lie would defend Christ’s teachings from. the ~ 
Euphrates to the foggy banks of Brittany, and at the same ` 
time would clothe Lygia in purple and make her the mis- 
‘tress of the earth. 
` But those thoughts which burst forth as a sheet of paks 
from a blazing house, went out as sparks. First of all it was 
hecessary to save Lygia. He now looked at the catastrophe — 
from near by, hence fear again seized him, and before that 
‘sea of flames and smoke, before the contact with the terrible — 
eality, that confidence with which be believed that Peter the- 
Apostle ` will save ™ Lygia died entirely away. | Despair \ 
eized him a second time, and so when he came out to the 
ia Portuensis which led ‘straightly to the Trans-Tiber, he — 
did not come to his reason again till he reached the gate, 
ear which it was repeated to him, what the fugitives said — 
‘previously, that the larger part of the neigborhood was not’ 
et seized by the conflagration, though the fire threw ‘itself. 
veri the river in several places, But the Trans- Tiber was A 
also full of smoke and escaping crowds, which it was more | 
ficult to get through, because the. people having more time | 
ried- out and. saved more effects. The main Porta road 
self, was completely filled in' many places with household S 
ds. Near Naumachia Augusta whole heaps of it were 
iled. The narrow lanes in which the smoke gathered | more 
ensely, were simply — inaccessible. The inhabitants ran away © 
o vee ‘thousands. Vinicius saw dn the way shock“ 


o and a ale 
ple fought and. trampled one anome Families \ 


‘their ‘children, Vinicius ‘hair rose at the. Senet ak 
| happen nearer the fire. Amid the shrieks and 
vit was difficult to inquire es or understand 


i jects as 
ight- covers them. But the wind eased by the- conflagra- 
on dispersed them, and then Vinicius could proceed to the 
lane on which stood Linus’ house. The heat of a July day 
` increased by the heat of the burning parts became unbear- 
` able. The smoke corroded the eyes, breath failed in the. 
breasts. Even those inhabitants who, in the hope that the — 
- flame would not cross the river, remained in their houses, be- ~ 
gan to leave them, and the throng became greater hourly. 
_ The pretorians accompanying Vinicius remained in the rear. 
. In the crowd some one wounded his horse with a hammer; — 
~ the stallion began to throw up its bloody head, to rear and — 
refuse obedience to the horseihan. He was also recognized by — 
the rich tunic of an Augustian, and immediately shouts were _ 
` heard around about: “Death to Nero and his incendiaries! > — 
~ It was a moment of threatful danger, for hundreds of hands ‘ 
- stretched for Vinicius, but the frightened horse bore him — 
~ away, trampling people, and at the same time a new wave of | 
~ black smoke came and cast the street in darkness. Vinicius, 
~ seeing that he would be unable to pass, finally jumped to the — 
~ ground and started to run on foot, slipping along walls, and 
at times waiting till the escaping multitude passed him. He ~ 
~ thought to himself that those are vain efforts. Lygia might 
_ not be in the city, she might at this moment be saving her- 
self by flight: it was easier to find a pin on the seashore than ~ 
her in this crowd. He wished however, to reach Linus’ — 
house at the cost of his life. At times he stopped and ` 
rubbed his eyes. Tearing off the edge of his tunic, he cov- 
ered his‘nose and mouth with it and ran on. In proportion 
“as. he approached the river, the heat increased. Vinicius, 
knowing that the fire originated at the Great Circus, believed" 
at first that this heat came from its ruins, and also. from 
‘orum Boarium and from Velabrum, which, lying near. by, 
ust have been also seized by flames. But the heat became 
nbearable. An old man on crutches, the last one to escap ; 
hom Vinicius noticed, shouted: : 
1! Do not approach the bridge of Cestius ! the whole islar 
on fire. ” It was impossible to deceive himself any longe 
the turn towards Vicus Judaeorum, on which stood Linius’ 
ouse, the tribune perceived a cloud of smoky flames; no 
y the island burned but also the Trans-Tiber, or at | 
other a of fie street ¢ on which Lygia] lived. ; 


‘garden, beyond which, from the side of the Tiber, ther 
-a small, unoccupied field. This thought. encouraged ` 
1. The fire might stop on an empty place. In this ‘hope © 
e ‘ran ‘on, although every breeze brought ‘not only smoke - 
t thousands of sparks which could ignite a fire on the 
other end of the ally and cut off the return. Finally he saw — 
‘through the smoky curtain cypresses. in Linus’ garden. The — 
louses lying beyond the empty field burned like piles of 
ood, but the small “insula” óf Linus’-stood yet untouched. ` 
inicius looked with gratitude toward heaven and ran to- 
he house, although the very air began to scald him. The 
doors were ajar, but he pushed them ‘and rushed -inside- 
here: ‘was not a living soul in the garden - -and the house 
o seemed to be entirely empty. 
“May be they have fainted from smoke and heat,” 
ught Vinicius, and he began to call: 
“Lygia! Lygia!” - ; 
Silence ‘answered him. In the stillness only. the roar of 
ne distant fire could be heard. Suddenly. there reached 
is’ ears the gloomy thunderings of terrified . beasts. 
~ the nearby “island. the ` fire evidently. caught . 
“Vivarium which lay not far; fromthe temple of 
ulapus; in this vivarium ‘was, every kind of wild 
ts, and among them lions began to roar from terror. sy 
shiver: ran through . Vinicius from head to feet. In | 
mènt when his whole being was absorbed in the thought $ 
Lygia, these terrible voices resounded as a prediction 
fortune, as a marvelous prophecy of ominous future. 
; was, however, a short, momentary impression, for — 
‘terrible yet than the roar of the wild beasts—the | 
f the fire compelled him to think of o else. It 


“faint in. ‘this threatened building, » ‘or choked by 
Vinicius sprang to ‘the center of. the. nonse It was 


the doors leading to the cubiculums ‘when | 
gleaming light of a small lamp, and approaching 
lararium, in which instead of lares was a cros 
] ed afire pot. Through the head | 
jasséd, that this’ cross. 


re pot ancl ‘started to search. through the cubiculums 
ng found one, he pushed aside the curtain and lighting th 
fire pot, began to look around. But there -was no one ther 
Vinicius was sure, however, that he had found Lygia’s cubi- 
ulum, for on the nails driven into the wall hung her cloth- 
ing, and on the bed lay the capitium, a light gar- 
ment which the women wore close to the body. Vinicins 
‘seized it, pressed it to his lips, and throwing it over his arm, 
‘started for further researches, The house was small, and 
so in a short time he visited all the rooms and even the 
‘cellars. But he found no one. It was more than evident _ 
that Lygia, Linus and Ursus, with the other inhabitants of 
the neighborhood, must have sQueht safety from the fire in- 
-> flight. 
“It 1s necessary to look for then among the crowd, be- 
yond the gates of the city”—thought Vinicius. _ 

He was not surprised that he did not meet them on the 
Via Portuensis, for they may have gone out by the Trans- 
ee „Tiber, from the opposite side, in the direction of the Vatican 
Hill. In any case they were saved at least from the fire. 
A weight fell from his breast. He saw, it was true, witl 
what terrible dangers the flight was connected, but the 
‘thought of the superhuman ‘strength of Ursus comforted 
him, “Now I must escape from here and through’ the- 
gardens of Dominica reach the gardens ‘of Agrippina. There 
I will find them. The smoke is not so terrible ther fo 
the. wind blows from the Sabine mountains.” . 
ut now the time came in which he had to think. oF hi 
wn safety, for the wave of fire was flowing nearer an 
nearer from the side of the island, and volumes of smoke 
early covered the lane. The fire pot which he. used in the 
house was ao from „the cu rent of. thè air. vanes 


SC Sa The tunic ea to smoulder in sea To 
he did not heed this and ran on in the fear that ‘sm 
right vey him. -He had the taste of oe and soo 
. The bloo 


nd even the smoke walt secined red to him Then he- 
„saying in his soul: “This is a live fire! It is better for 
to throw myself on the ground and perish.” The running — j 
tired him more and more. His- head, neck and back were — 
streaming with sweat, and that sweat scalded- him as seeth- 
ing water. If not for the name of Lygia, which he was repeat- 
g in his mind, and if not for her capitium, with which he ` 
wrapped his mouth, he would have fallen. In a few moments 
however, he was not able to recognize the lane through which 
he: ran. ‘Consciousness was gradually leaving him; he re- 
membered. ¿only that he had to escape, for Lygia, whom 
eter ‘the Apostle promised to him, waits for him on the 
open field. And suddenly he was seized by a certain stranger 
conviction, already half feverish, and similar to a vision pre- 
ious to death, that he must see her, marry her and then die- 
once. SES 
ut now he was staggering from one side of the street — 
y the other.. All at once something changed in this mon- — 
trous fire which surrounded the gigantic city. Everything; 
hich hitherto only smouldered, visibly burst forthwith one 
a of flames, for the wind ceased to bring cmoke, and that 
hich gathered i in the lanes was blown away by the mad rush 
of the heated air. That onrush now drove millions of sparks, - 
that Vinicius ran as if in a fiery cloud. But he was able - 
see his way; and in the moment when he was ready to — 
all, he perceived the end of the lane. That sight gave him 
sh strength. Passing the corner he found himself. on- the 
et, which led to Via Portuensis and the Cotanian field... 
‘spark ceased to pursue him. He understood that if he | 
1 be able to run to the Port road, he will be saved from 
iger, even if he were to faint on it. At the end ‘of. the 
et he again perceived a cloud, which covered the exit. — 
If this is smoke,” he thought, “then I will not pass.” i 
He ran with’ all his remaining strength. On the way - 
threw off his tunic, which, smoldering by the sparks, began ` 
burn him like the shirt of Nessus, and he fan naked, 
aving on his head and mouth,- -Lygia’s capitium: 
ing nearer he. distinguished. that which he took for 
e was. à cloud of dust, from HOE arose cries. and 


‘ The rabble ì is ise houses, ” “he said to himself, 
ne direction of the voices. In every case 


eople were there who. could give him assistance. In t 
ope, before he reached them, he began to ‘shout with his 
whole might of voice for help. But this was his last effort; 
to his eyes everything appre red, breath failed him. and 
he fell. 

-He was seen falling, and two men with vessels full of 
- water rushed to his assistance. Vinicius fell from exhaus- ; 

_tion, but did not lose his consciousness; seizing the ene 
~ with his hands he half emptied it. = 

11 Thanks, ” he said, ‘1 place me on my feet—I will walk on 

alone.” 

The other workingman poured water on his head, and ‘they 
both not only placed him on his feet, but lifted him from 
the ground and bore him to the crowd of others, who sur- 
rounded him, asking him solicitously if he had not ue 
-~ much. This tenderness astonished Vinicius. : 

>“ People,” he asked, “who are you? ” 

` “We demolish houses so that the conflagration could not 

each the Port road,” answered one of the laborers. 

“You came to” my assistance olla I fell. Thanks to- 
yoi” 

5 “We are not allowed to -refuse aid, ts answered several 
voices. 

= “Then Vinicius, who from early morning: voka at. th 

brutal crowds, at fights, and pillaging—looked more atten- 

tively at ‘the surrounding faces, and said: a 

1 * May Christ reward you. ’ 
~ 1 * Glory to His name !.” exclaimed the whole chorus o 
voices. 

“Linus?” asked Vinicius. But he could not “ask any. 
“more and he did not hear the answer, for he fainted 
from emotion and exhaustion. He revived only at the 
otanian field in a garden, surrounded by several vomi 
and men. The first words which he was able to aia were: 

; “Where i is Linus?” 


ys A 
ie Christians, 0 son of So predicte 
g ago that a, fire will'ruin this city.. „But Linus, to- ` 
ether with the daughter of Jove, is in Ostrianūm. he 
vhat a misfortune to that.city. ’ 3 SN 
Vinicius became weak again. ` ; EONAR 
“Hast thou seen them?” he asked. : } : 
“I saw, lord I.....Thanks to Christ and all gods, that -1 
ould repay for. thy benefactions with good news. But I, | 
zirus, will repay thee yet, I swear by that burning Rome!”’ 
The shades of evening had fallen, but in the garden it was | 
s bright as at day, for the conflagration increased. It seemed ~ 
at now not only. single divisions burned, but the whole: 
‘city was enveloped in flames. The sky was red as far as the 
ould reach, and to the world came a red night. A 
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= CHAPTER L 


i Bes to: look with amazement upon the ete 
m the Toseate colors of the heavens, the stars. wer 


` Rome illuminated | the whol 
ia ‘like a aiie pile. In the loody light ‘were | 
towns, villas, temples, monuments and aqueducts 
om all the Sate hills toward the re and upo 


u I 
owed down like sea-waves into the valleys, densely’ cov- 
red with buildings numbering five. and six stories, full- 
‘booths, stands, wooden amphitheatres, built specially fo 

ifferent shows;- and finally of depots of wood, olive-oil, 

rain, nuts, cones of pinia, with the kernels of which the. 
‘poor population nourishéd itself, and of clothing, which » 
sometimes by the favor of Caesar was distributed among the ` 
‘rabble, nestling in the narrow alleys. There the fire, find- ~ 
ing plenty of inflammable materials, almost changed to a 

eries of explosions, and with unheard of rapidity enclosed 
hole streets. The people camping outside the city © 

standing upon the aqueducts, guessed by the color of the 
‘flame what was burning. The furious ‘current of the air a 

‘times carried away from the fiery whirlpool thousands and 
“millions of glowing shells of nuts and almonds, which shot 
up suddenly like countless flocks of gleaming butterflies— 
- and burst with a crash in the air, or, driven: by the wind, 
*’ fell on new parts of the town, on the aqueducts, and on’ th 
fields surrounding the city. All thought of help seemed — 
bsurd, and the tumult increased more and more, for on 
one side of the city the population was fleeing beyond the 
walls through each gate, from the other the. conflagration 
ittracted thousands of people from the neighborhood, the. 
nhabitants of small towns, as well as peasantry and- half- 

ild shepherds from Campania, with the hope of plunder 
cite cry: “Rome is Baiada did not leave the mouth 


ie 


ame of Sparticus: but Spartacus was not here the ere 
the other hand began to gather and arm themselves with — 
hat they could. Most monstrous news circulated at 
all the gates. Some asserted that Vulcan, by order of- 
-J upiter, destroyed the city with fire coming from under the — 
earth; others, that it was the vengeance. of Vesta for the — 
priestess Rubria. The people, so convinced, did not want to 
‘Save anything, but besieging the temples they beseeched for — 
nercy. of-the gods. But most commonly they repeated. that 
‘Cesar ordered Rome burnt in order to free himself of the 
odors coming from the Subufa, and to build a new city, 
-under the name of Neronia. At this thought, fury was sèiz- ~ 
ing the crowds, and if, as Vinicius thought, a leader would ~ 
e found who wished: to profit by this outburst of hatred, — 
he the hour of Nero would strike whole years sooner than it 
id. K 
-It was said also that Cæsar is gone mad, that he will — 
ommand the pretorians and gladiators to attack the people 
and to make a general slaughter. Some swore by gods, that» 
mthe beasts are let out from all vivaria by order of the Cop- 
-perbeard. Lions with burning manes, and furious elpehants — 
nd bisons were seen on the streets trampling down the 
eople.” i 
There was even a part of truth in it, for in some places, 
e ‘elephants, at the sight of the fire, broke the vivaria, and, 
aining freedom, they rushed in a wild panic in the direc- 
n- away from the fire, destroying everything before them ` 
a tempest. Public report estimated the number of m 
son who perished in the fire at tens of thousands. In. 
act, vast numbers perished. There were some, who, -having 
lost their whole property, or persons most dear to their — 
arts, voluntarily threw themselves into the flames. The- 
moke smothered others. In the center of the city, between — 
Capitol or one side, and the Quirinal, the. Viminal and ~ 
Esquiline on the other, as also between Palatine and the 
of Celius, where the streets were most densely covered 
th buildings, the fire started in so many places at once, : 
hole. crowds of people, fleeing in one direction, met 


ings, anti in many places simply blockaded. Those who 
Sheltered themselves upon: market places and the tow 
squares, in the place where afterwards stood the Flavian 
= Amphitheatre, near the temple of the Earth, near the 
Porticus of Livia and higher up near the temple of Jun 
and Lucinia, also between the old Esquiline Gate and the 
` Clivus Vibrins, surrounded by a sea of fire, perished from 
~ the heat. In places where the flames did-not reach, hundreds 

of bodies were found burned to a crisp, though here and 

there the unfortunates pulled out stone slabs for protection 
| from the heat and half buried themselves in the ground. 
` None of the families inhabiting the center of the city sur- 
~-vived completely, therefore along the walls and on all the 
~ roads, the despairing howls of women were heard calling o 
- the dear names of those who perished in the fire. 
/@ And, while some were begging the gods for mercy, others 
‘were blaspheming them in the presence of this terrible calam- 
ity. Old men were seen, turned toward the temple o 
-> Jupiter Liberator, who, extending their arms, called: “Th 
art a liberator, save thy altar and thy city!” But the despa 
— turned against the old Roman gods, who, in the opinion of 
-the population, were obliged to watch over the city more 
~ carefully than others. They proved to be powerless, therefo. 
‘they were scoffed at. On the other hand it happened tha 
jhen ‘on the Via Asinaria appeared a host of Egyptian 
priests, conducting the statute of Isis, which was saved from 
‘the temple, situated in the neighborhood of the Porta’ = 
us; the mob rushed among- the priests, ` seized — 
“wagon, drew it to the Appian Gate, and, seizing ‘the sane 
‘they placed it in the temple of Mars, abusing at the same 
time the priests of that deity, which dared: to resist them. 
In other places. Serapis, Baal or Jehova were invoke 
hose confessors, swarming out from the lanes of t 
eighborhood of. Subura and Trans-Tiber, filled the fiel 
ar the walls with shrieks and shouts. In their shouts 
owever, sounded tones of triumph; therefore, while some of 
he inhabitants joined the chorus, glorifying the ! ‘Lord o 
e World,” others, indignant at this joyful noise, tried 
upress it by violence. Here and there were heard wonde 
nd’ solemn: hymns, sung by men in the prime `of life, o 
yomen and children, the maniak of which m 


ere a Thus the moveable and T human. wave R 
urrounded the burning city like an agitated sea. 


e disaster seemed to be irresistible, absolute and merciless 
ke the Destiny. Near the Amphitheatre of Pompeius the. 
pots of hemp and ropes took fire, of which a great deal 
as used for the circuses, arenas and for machines of every kind 
sed at the games; and also the adjoining buildings containing 
arrels of tar with which the ropes were smeared. Fora few ` 
ours the part of the town behind which the fields of Mars were 
ated, was burning with such a ‘bright yellow flame, that too. 
alf-conscious, frightened spectators it seemed that with — 
general distraction, the order of day and night was — 
langed, and that they saw the sunshine. But afterwards 
bloody, steady blaze overpowered all the other flames. From 
of fire, flames were discharged toward the glowing sky 
gigantic fountains and pillars of flame, spreading there in ~ 
y tassels and feathers, and the wind seized them, changed ` 
golden threads and hair of sparks and carried them — 
above the Campania, toward the Albanian Mountains. en) 
night: was becoming continually lighter; even the air 
ed to be saturated not only with blaze, but also with — 
e Tiber was flowing like a living fire. The unfor- © 
„city was changed to a hell. The fire was continually | 
ing to new regions, captured hills by assault, flooded © 
el grounds, drowned the valleys. oa clamored and 


ond start ‘his researches ‘for ‘Linus thats very 
iC Ùs, who- was a Christian, confirmed Chilo 
Linps, - together with the high priest ‘Clemens, 


ouse to a certain G- -ajus, “two days before. For Vinicius i 
med a proof that neither Lygia nor Ursus had remained 
t home, and must have also departed for Ostrianum. 
This thought afforded him great relief. Linus'was an old 
man, for whom it was difficult to walk daily from the Trans- 
‘Tiber, far beyond the distant Nomentanian Gate, and from 
there to return again to the Trans-Tiber, so he probably lived 
here a few days with one of the co-adherents beyond the 
alls, and together with, him Lygia and Ursus. This way 
‘they escaped the fire, which did not reach the other slope of 
‘the Esquiline. Vinicius saw in all this a dispensation of 
hrist. He hastened to Ostrianum. He will find Lygia, he 
will find Linus and Peter; he will take them somewhere, to- 
one of his estates, even to Sicilia. Rome is now burning, ; 
d in a few days only a pile of ashes will remain. Why 
hould they then remain here among the disaster and raging 
opulation? Their troops of slaves will surround them, and 
yey will live peacefully under the protection of Christ, blessed 3 
by Peter. Only to find them! Audit was no easy thing. 
Vinicius remembered with what difficulty he reached the 
rans-Tiber from the Via Appia, and how he had to “pass 
round to reach the Port Road, so now he decided to’go around 
ie city from the opposite direction. Following the Trium- 
hal’ Road, it was possible to reach the Emilius’ Bridge, and 


~ from there, passing Pincius, along the field of Mars,‘ near 


e 


the “gardens of Pompeius, Lucullus’ and Sallustius, to make 
-way through to the Via Nomentana. This was the short 
way, but Macrinus and Chilo did not advise him. to take 
It is true the fire did not reach this part of town, ‘but all 
~market-places and streets would: be competely. blocked 
‘by people and their belongings. Chilo advised to go by 
way of: Ager Vaticanus, to. Porta Flaminia, thence 
ss the river and to push on farther. beyond the walls, be 
-the gardens- of Acilius, toward, the Porta Salaria. Vin 
after a moment of hesitation agreed to this advice. 
rinus had to stay to watch the house, but he providec 
‘mules, which could be also useful for the further j journey 
gja. “He also wanted to give a slave, but Vinicius T 
udging that the first division OF preionah met 
ill pass under his orders. © re ee 


rd the Trlurnphial Road. Upon open spaces were camps, 
‘they made their w'ay through them with less difficulty, 
‘for the largest part ot the inhabitants were fleeing toward the — 
sea by the Haven Road. Behind the Septimian Gate they 
Tode between the river and the splendid gardens of Domicia, 
the powerful cypresses of which gleamed řed from the con- 
lagration, as from the dawn. The road was becoming 
learer, but at times they had to struggle against the current. 
f the inflowing peasantry. Vinicius was urging his mule 
rwarad as much as he could, and Chilo, riding right behind 
‘him, talked to himself the whole way: 
<“ Behold (the fire left behind us which is now warming our 
backs. Never yet was this road so light at night. 0 Zeus! 
thou wilt not let down a torrent upon this fire,. it is evident 
ou hast no love for Rome. Human power will not extin- 
-guish this fire. Such a city, to which Greece and the whole 
orld were serving! And now the first Greek will be able to — 
ast’ his beans in. its ashes! Who would anticipate this? — 
nd there will be no more Rome, nor Roman lords. And 
hoever will want to walk upon the ashes when it grows cold, `“ 
~whistle—he will whistle safely. 0 gods! To whistle — 
er such a world-ruling city! Who of Greeks or even of the . 
arbarians could have expected this? And still- one may > 
histle, for a heap of ashes, whether remaining from the fire ` 
he shepherds or from the burnt «city, is only a heap of — 
hes, which sooner or later will be dispersed by the wind.” 
saying this he turned at times toward the conflagration — 
nd looked at the fiery waves with a face gon angry ae { 
ful. Then he continued: 
‘Tt. perishes! It perishes! and will be no more upon 
arth. Where will the world now send its grain, its olive- ~ 
nd its money? Who will squeeze out gold and tears — 
it? Marble does not bum but it crumbles in fire. The- 
ol-will become: ruins, and also the Palatine. “0 Zeus! 
ome was like a shepherd and other nations like sheep. 
Y the shepherd was hungry he slaughtered: one of the 
ate the flesh, and to thee, 0 father of the gods, of- 
ue skin. AWAD; 0. Cloud- -Ruler, will EN no 


uch. a Jupiter s city”. SANE 
And: so, for a certain time they a in e “listenin 
O the roar of the fire and to the noise of bird’s wings, The & 
oves, of which vast numbers nested in the villas and at the 
‘towns of Campania, and also field-birds of every kind from 
ver the sea and from the neighboring mountains, evidently - 
taking the light of the conflagration for the sunlight, were 
flying in flocks blindly into the fire. = 
Vinicius first broke the silence: 
“ Where wert thou when the fire broke out?” - 
‘ll was going to my friend, Euricius, master, who kept á a 
stand near the Great Circus, and I was just musing ove 
the doctrines of Christ, when they started to shout: “ Fire!” 
The people gathered at the Circus to help and through curi- 
‘osity, but when the flames embraced the whole Circus, and- 
-bdgan to show themselves in other places, they had to think 
f their own safety.” — = 
_“ Didst thou see men throwing torches into houses?” 
`“ W.hat did I not see, 0 grandson of /Eneas? I saw men 
clearing their way in the crowd with swords; I saw battles, 
cand human entrails- trampled upon the pavement. 0 mas- 
ter, if thou hadst seen that, thou wouldst judge that barba- 
rians have captured the city and are slaughtering it. The 
‘people around shouted that the end of the world had come. 
Some lost their heads completely, and giving up the flight, 
houghtlessly waited till the flames grasped them. Others 
ent mad, others howled from despair, but I also saw some 
who howled from joy, for, 0 master, there are many bad 
eople i in the world, who do not know, how to appreciate the 
enefits of your gentle ruling, and those just rights in vir 
ue of which you take away from everyone whatever they 
ve and appropriate it. The people do not know how to be- 
econciled with the will of the gods!” 
” Vinicius was too much occupied with his own thoughts to 
otice the irony in the words of Chilo. A chill of terro 
eized him upon the thought alone that Lygia could hav. 
ound herself among that tumult, on those terrible streets 
which the human entrails were trampled upon. Therefor 
ee he had. asked Chilo at least ten. times about ever 
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ying; so stopping his mule he looked Gena at the 
ld Greek anda,sked: a 
-\“What wert thou doing there?” S 
Chilo became confused. It is true, like too many people, eS 
seemed to him that together with the destruction.of Rome — 
mes also the end of the Roman rule, but in the meantime, — 
was face to face with Vinicius, and he remembered that 3 
nicius under a terrible threat has forbidden him to pry fe: 


ove, “wert at Ancium, oftentimes I siete from hunger i 
er my books, therefore. I used to sit at the Ostrianum — 
= for the: Christians, eee poor themselves, distribute ie 


aoe on satisfactory to Vinicu$, so he asked 
sternly: ; ya 
a thou dost, not know where Linus is living in the i 
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vaster!” Bed the Greek. 
Vi oe silent and they rode on. PEENE 
s said Chilo after awhile, “thou AO N 0) i 


‘itr not forget the poor philosopher? ae 
Th U wilt get-a a hae a i vineyard at ‘Aico 
KS to. ` With. a ` vineyard! 
thee! O, „yes! with a a KEN NRAN 


l a ES 
iver teach the ee Flaminia. ‘Suddenly Chilo “stop 
mule and said.: 


“Master, a good idea has come to my head. $ 
“Speak!” answered Vinicius. i ; 
“Between the Janiculian Hill and the Vatican, behin 
e gardens of Agrippina, are undergrounds from. which 
tones and sand were taken for the building of Nero’s Circus. 
isten to me, 0 master! Of late the Jews, of whom, as 
hou knowest, there are vast numbers in the Trans-Tiber, 
began to persecute the Christians. Thou. rememberest thai 
nder the divine Claudius such disturbances occurred there, 
hat Caesar was forced to drive them out from Rome. To- 
ay when they returned and when, thanks to the -protectio 
f Augusta, they feel secure, they brow-beat the Christians 
ll the more. I know that, for I saw it. There was no edict 
ssued against the Christians, but the Jews accuse them be- 
ore the prefect of the city, that they murder children, wor- 
hip an ass and proclaim a doctrine not acknowledged by th 
enate, and they beat them and attack their prayer-hous 


obstinately that the Chmsudnsh are forced to cone 
emselves before them.” 


empty sheds outside the city or in arenaria. These w. 
e in run Tiber, chose that. one which was toned b 


na numbers. of them in the quarries, therefore 7 a 
a ‘Master, to go in there on the way.” 


in any event we shall find news about them. > 
“Thou art right, therefore lead on,” said the Abone: 3 
Chilo. withòut reflection turned to the left, toward- the ~ 
hill. For a time the slope of the hill concealed the con- — 
agration so that, although the near heights were in the 
ght, they were in the shade. Having passed the Circus, 
ey. turned again to the left and entered a kind of ravine 
hich was completely dark. But in this darkness Vinicus 
erceived swarms of gleaming lanterns. 
<“There they are!” said Chilo. “There will be more we 
them to-day than ever, for the other prayer-houses are burnt 
wn or are filled with smoke like the whole Trans-Tiber.” 
“Yes, I hear hymns,” said Vinicius. 
In fact from the dark opening human voices were singing a 
1 the lanterns vanished*in it one after another. But from- 
ie side passes continually passed new forms, so that after a 
ertain time Vinicius and Chilo -found themselves among. a. - 
rowd ‘of people. 
Chilo slipped down from his mule and beckoning to a 
( uth who was walking near, said to him: 
“Tam a priest of Christ and a bishop. Hold the mules for 
-and thou wilt get my blessing and forgiveness of sins. 
‘hen, without waiting for answer, he slipped the reins — 
his hand, and eee with an he joined the crowd. ` 


roomy cavern from which Se stone was formerly © 
en, for the walls were formed from the fresh fragments. 
It lighter U ‘than in the corridor, for besides he 


in the niche formed by the removal of an immense stone, 

peared Crispus, known to Vinicius, with a face half 

onscious, pale, fanatical and stern. The eyes turned toward — 
him as if expecting words of encouragement and hope, 

but he, making a sign of a cross over the congregation, 
began to speak in a hurried and excited voice saying: 

' ‘Repent your sins, for the moment had come. Behold - 

upon the city of crime and dissolution, behold upon the new 
~ Babylon the Lord has sent down destroying flame. The 
hour of judgement, wrath and disaster, has come.. ..The 
-Lord has foretold his coming and soon you will-see Him! 
~ But He will not come like a lamb again, who offered his blood 5 
` for your sins, but a terrrible judge, who in-his justice will 
_ plunge into the abyss the sinful and unbelievers.... Woe to 
S the ‘world and woe to the sinners, for there will be no more 
mercy for them!... .1 see thee, Christ! The stars are fall- 
ing in showers upon the earth! The sun is darkening, the 
earth is opening into abysses and the dead are rising, and 
Thou art walking amidst the sound of trumpets and troo 
of angels, amidst thunders and lightnings. I see and I hear 
~ Thee, 0 Christ!” . 
Here he became silent, and apittting his face seemed to 
look at something distant. And ‘suddenly in the quarry a 
‘dull thunder sounded, first one, then another. These wer 
the burnt houses throughout the perishing city which began 
‘to fall with a crash. But the plurality of the Christians took 
those sounds for a visible proof that the terrible hour is- 
coming, for the belief in an early coming of Christ and. in 
‘the end of the world was general among them, and now th 
‘burning of the city strengthened the belief. Therefore 
ear seized the congregation. Numerous voices began t 
tepeat: “The day of judgement!.... Behold it is coming!” 
“Some covered their faces with their hands, thinking that the 
arth will be shaken in its foundations, and from its- depth 


inners. “Others cried: “Christ, have mercy!’ “Redeem 
© merciful!”.... Others loudly confessed their sins, other 
threw themselves into each others arms, in order to 
ome near hearts with them in the horrible moment. SS 
there were some whose faces, as if already taken t 
e full of prae and ag not show any fear, In some 


ying hymns were heard; other in religious excitement be 
to call out unintelligible word in unintelligible languages. 
ebody from the dark corner of the cavern cried: © “Awake 
hoù that sleepest!’” Above ‘all predominated the cry of 
ispus: “Watch! watch!” However, at times silence was ` 
gning as if all, holding their breaths, were waiting for 
what would happen. And then the distant thunder of parts 
the town falling into ruin was heard, and after the silence 
began the groans, prayers, hymns and cries of ! ‘Redeemer, 
ve mercy!” At times’ ScTispus began ` to speak, and 
ed: 

€ *Renounce earthly hone for soon there will be no earth 
der -your feet, renounce the earthly loves, for the Lord will — 
stroy those who loved their wives and children more than 
Woe to the one who loved a creature more-than- the | 
r! Woe to the powerful! Woe to the dissolute! Woe to. 
-the umptuous! Woe to man, woman and child!”... 

Suddenly a roar stronger than the preceding shook he . 
tone-quarry. All fell tothe. earth, extending their: arms ` 
crosswise, in order to defend themselves with this shape- 
1 the evil spirits. Silence began, in which the accelerat- -` 
eathing, full of terror, whispered: “Jesus, Jesus, — 
? anti there children’s cries were heard, And then, 


$ this _postrate nubian irene a certain L uen voice » 
i et >) i i 
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ace ebe with es wi } i E 
was the voice of Peter the: Apostle, he. had ened 
cavern. At the sound of his words fear passed in one — 
nt, like the fear of a flock is passing, in the midst of — 
oe ‘the Shepherd — oo ae _ people arose, mo ; 
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y = you “yon in ` your ee ‘Who of you will 
vhat. can befall him before the hour arrives? Thi 


1 purified, and whose s sins “the blood of the L 
, His eo will extend, and’ a will, die 


> ple d again 
eared to love from the relatings of the Apostle, “conse 
juently not a merciless judge, but as weet and patient ‘Lamb 
hose mercj' a hundredfold exceeded human wickedness. : 
ecling of relief seized the whole congregation, and confidenc 
ogether with gratitude for the Apostle filled their hearts 
Voices from different directions began to cry: “We are my 
heep, feed us!” ; 
Those nearer him said: “Do not leave us in the day o 
disaster!” And they knelt at his feet, seeing which. Vinicius 
ipproached and grasped the hem of Peter’s cloak, an 
‘inclining his head, said: 
“Master, help ‘me! I have fooked for her in the woke- 
the conflagration and among the people, and coul= not fin 
er anywhere, but I believe thou canst return her to me.’ 
And Peter put his hand on Vinicius’ head. 
“Confide,” said he, “and come with me.’ 


fe 


CHAPTER WL. 


The: city was still burning. The Great Circus. fell ir 
‘uins, and afterwards in those parts of the town which firs 
tarted to burn, whole blocks of buildings began- to fall 
fter they fell, columns of flame shot up for a moment 
The wind changed and was blowing now with an immen 
orce from the sea, carrying waves of fire and firebrands t 
eelius, to ‘Esquilinus and to Viminalis. However,-the hel 
yas already provided. By order of Tigellinus, who. the 
ird day had hurried up from Ancium, they began to. 
lown houses. on the Taaie inorder that the IET coming 


in the general confusion and ‘dissolution of offices, 1 ‘no 
thought of bringing new ones. Duly after the arrival of — 

ellinus, corresponding words were sent to Ostia, but | 
in the meanwhile. the population began to assume a more _ 
threatening attitude. 

The house at Aqua Appia, in which Tigellinus lived for ~ 
a ‘time, was surrounded by crowds of women, crying from 
iorning till late at night, ' ‘ Bread and a roof !” In vain 
did the pretorians, brought from the great camp located be- 
tween the Via Salaria and Nomen-tana, try to maintain order. | 
ere armed resistance was brought forth against them ee 
in other places the unarmed crowds, pointing at the burning 
ty, cried: “Murder us in view of this fire!” They cursed — 
aesar, the Augustians, the pretorian soldiers, and the ex- — 
itement was- growing every hour, so that Tigellinus, look- 
ig at night at the thousands of fires started around the city, 
said to himself that those were the fires of enemies’ camps. 

y his. order, besides the flour, the largest possible. quantity 
f ready-baked bread were brought, not only from Ostia, but 
‘om every town and neighboring village, but when the first 
ansports -arrived at night at the Emporium, the mob broke 
1e chief gate from the direction of Aventine, and in an — 
ant grabbed all the supplies, causing a terrible disturb- — 
ce. In the light of the blaze they were fighting for loaves, — 
f which a great deal they trampled into the earth. The - 
our from the torn bags covered the ground from the grain- 

y to the bows of Druzus and Germanicus, and the tumult * 
ted till soldiers occupied every building and began to dis- 
erse the crowds by means of atrows and missies. 

Never yet since the incursion of Gauls under Brennus, did _ 
ome meet with such a disaster. The two conflagrations — 
e compared in dispair. But at that time, at least. the 
tol remained. At present the Capitol also was sur- 
ded by a terrible garland of flame. The marbles, true, 
not burn, but at nights, when the wind. momentarily 
ed the flames, rows of columns of the upper temple of 
were seen, heated and gleaming like glowing coal. At 
of Brennus, Rome had a population well discip- 
holding together and attached to the city and the temp- 
present around the walls of the burning city, man: 
wos: were camping, composed largely of - alay 

TEN: ; 


ure of poverty to turn against the authority and ‘the cl 
ut the magnitude of the conflagration alone, to a certain 
degree, was disarmiug the mob. Following the disaster of 
he fire, could come the plague of famine and diseases, and 
to complete the calamity, terrible July heats began. It was 
impossible to breathe the air heated by the fire and the sun. 
~ Night not only failed to bring any relief, but it became a 
< hell. In the day time a terrible and ominous view was . pre- 
sented. In the center the immense city upon hills, changed 
into a roaring volcano, and around it reaching the Albanian 
Mountains, a single endless camp, composed of shanties, tents 
huts, wagons, wheel-barrows, litters, stands, fires, clouded 
-by the smoke, dust, lighted by the red rays of the sun pass 
ing the conflagration, full of noise, cries of menace, hate and 
terror, a monstrous expression of men, women and children. 
Among the Quirites, the G-re.eks, hairy people of the North, 
Africans and Asiatics ,—among the citizens, the ‘slaves, 
freedmen, gladiators, merchants, artisans, peasants -and - 
‘soldiers, a real human sea surrounding an island of fire.. 

‘Diverse news moved this human sea, like the wind moves 
= the water. They were favorable and unfavorable. They 
“spoke of immense supplies of grain and clothes which should 
arrive at the Emporium and be distributed free. They said 
also that by order of Caesar the provinces in- Asia and 
Africa will be plundered of all the riches, and the- treasures 
collected this way will be divided between the inhabitants o 
“Rome, so that every one will be able to build his own house. 
“But at the same time, news originated that the waters in the — 
aqueducts were poisoned, and that Nero wants to destroy th 
city and to exterminate the inhabitants, in order to move to 
Greece or Egypt, and to rule the world. Each report wa 
“spread with’ the rapidity of lightning, and each one foun 
belief among the mob, causing outbursts of hope, anger, fear 
¿or rage. The belief of the Christians that the end of the 
jorld through fire is near, increased among the adherents o 
ods more and more every day. The people were falling 
1 numbness or in rage. In the mist of the clouds lighted 
y the blaze, gods looking at the ruin of the earth were ‘seen, 
the people stretched their hands towards them, beggin 
cy or cursing them. 
In the meantime the soldiers, aided by certain. numbe 
s, were ey poine down houses up 


arger part of which by reason of this escaped from fire. Bu 
the city proper inexhaustible treasures were burning, 
hich were: accumulated through ‘centuries of conquest; 
priceless works of art, magnificient temples and the most — 
precious memorials of Rome’s ‘past and Rome’s glory. It. 
vas. foreseen that only a few parts of the whole town would 
Saved, and that hundreds of thousands would be without: 
oof. Others however were spreading the news that the 
( diers were pulling down the houses, not for the preven- 
on of the fire, but in order that nothing. should remain of - 
a le city. Tigellinus implored in every letter, that Caesar 
should arrive and calm the despairing people with his pres- 
e. But Nero started only when the flames seized the 
omus transitoria,” and hurried so as not to miss the ` 
ment in which the conflagration reached its summit. — : 
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CHAPTER a 


impetus, again pees se the Palatine. ~ 
Tigellinus, gathering the whole force. of pretorians, sent | 
enger after messenger to the approaching Cesar, with 
the declaration that he will miss nothing from the mag- — 


But Nero wished to arrive at night, so-that he would have. 
better view of the perishing city. Therefore he stopped in. 
thi ee of oe Albana, and a to his tent ‘th 


e 


‘ity, it seemed more lasting than Ida, ” he ee, 
both hands, or, holding the ) nae in one. hand, t 
y ( and. 


No midnight he at last por oactied the walls, “eee 
ith his mighty court, composed of whole troops of courte 
s, senators, knights, freedmen, slaves, women and chil 
ren. Sixteen thousand pretorians, arranged in battle order 
along the road, were guarding the peace and safety of his 
entry, keeping the excited people at a proper distance. The 
eople, it is true, were cursing, shouting and whistling at the 
ght of the train, but dared not to attack it. In many 
places, however, applause was heard given by the mob, 
which being homeless, did not lose anything in the fire, and 
xpected more liberal. ‘distribution of grain, olive-oil, cloth 
nd money. At last the sounds of trumpets and horns, 
hich Tigellinus ordered to blow, deafened the shouts and 
whistlings as well as the applause. Nero, after passing the 
Ostian Gate, stopped for a while and said: “Homeless. ruler 
of a homeless nation, where shall I lay my unlucky head for 
e night?” After which, passing Clivus Delphini, he a: 
ended steps prepared for him upon the Appian ‘aque 
duct, and- following him were the Augustians and a chorus 
of Snert, carrying cithras, lutes and other musical Ansa 


i And all held their breath, waiting whether he would pro 
ounce. some great words, which had to be remembered. fi 


the distance’ Se of Has were. oe jew 
‘most sacred eternal ‘relics; the temple: of Hercules: 
rning, erected ‘by. Evander, and. the ` temple of Ju 
tor, an the empe of Luna built i in the times of Servius : 


perishing — homes, but -about ‘the attitude and 


the disaster, to rouse the greatest admiration and to obtain 
~ the warmest applause. : 
He hated this city, he hated its a he loved bi 
$ his songs and verses, therefore he was glad at heart that he | 
‘saw at last a tragedy like the one he was describing. The ~ 
rhymster felt happy, the declaimer felt inspired, the seek- — 
er of emotions satiated himself with the terrible spectacle, 
and was thinking with delight that even the destruction of — 
Troy was nothing in comparison with the destruction of ~ 
this gigantic city. What else could he wish? Behold 
Rome, wold- -ruling Rome, is. burnin, and he stands upon — 
‘the arches of the aqueduct with a golden lute in his hand, ~ 
admired, magnificent and poetic. Somewhere below, in the — 
darkness, the people murmur and rage. But let them mur- _ 
mur. Ages will pass by, thousands of years will pass, and- 
the people will remember and glorify this poet who, in such 
a night sung about the fall and the conflagration of Troy. 
‘hat is Homer in comparison with him ? What is Apollo 
himself with his hollow forminga? Here raising his hands 
and striking the strings, he sang the words of Priam: 


=O ment of my fathers, O dear S T? 


His-voice in the open air, in the roar of the fire and the — 
distant noise of a crowd of thousands, seemed astonishingly | oS 
feeble, trembling and weak, and the sound of the accompa- -` 
ment was like the buzzing of a fly, but the senators, offi- ` 
s and the Augustians assembled upon the aqueduct in- 
ined their heads, listening in silent ecstacy. He sang for 
ong time and his tune was more and- more sad. At the, 
loments when he interrupted to catch breath the chorus of 
gers repeated the last verses, after which Nero again 
réw the tragic syrma from his shoulder with a gesture 
ned from Aliturus, struck the strings and continued to- 
Having at last finished the song previously composed 
began to improvise, seeking grand comparisons in the 
w which was spread before hirfi, and his face began to- 
a ge. Not the destruction of his birth city moved “him. 
e was intoxicated and moved by the pathos of his own 
s to. such: an extent that he ‘suddenly dropped the lute 
) f 


as if petrified, similar to one- of those statues. of Nio- 
ides which ornamented the courtyard of the Palatine. ; 
; After a short duration of silence a storm of applau: 


crowds answered’ it. Nobody doubted any longer that it 

was Caesar who gave the order to burn the city, to afford 
- himself an opportunity .to sing songs to it. Nero, hearing 
that cry of hundreds of thousands of voices, turned to the — 
à _Augustians with a sad smile full of the eee of a 

-man who is wronged and said : ns 
“Behold how. the Onis know how to appreciate me 
-and poetry.” 
~~ “Scoundrels!” answered Vatinius, “Order the pretorian 
` to attack them.” : 
- ~ Nero turned to Tigellinus: 

-~ “Can I rely on the loyalty of the soldiers?” 
-” “Yes, godlike!” answered the prefect. 

~ But Petronius shrugged his shoulders. 

- “On their loyalty but not on their number,” he ae é 
-` “Remain meanwhile where thou art, for it is safest here, and 
the people have to be quieted.” 

Of the same opinion was also Seneca and the consul L 
- cinius. In the meantime below the tumult was increasing. — 
_ The people armed themselves with stones, tent poles, boards — 
from wagons and wheel-barrow’s, and with various iron-ware. 
After a time a few of the chiefs of cohorts came with the 
announcement that the pretorians, pressed by the mob, maim 
tained the line of battle only with their utmost effort, and 
‘not having received‘a command to attack they did not know 
‘what to doj 
“Gods!” said Nero, “what a night! The conflagration on 
one side and a raging sea and mob on the other.” 
And he continued ‘to seek expressions which would. most 
g randly describe the dangers of the moment, but seeing pale 
aces and uneasy looks, he also became frightened. SA 
“Give me a dark cloak with a hood,” he eried. “Would 
eally come to a battle?” 
“Lord,” said Tigellinus in an uncertain voice, “I ha 
ne os I could, but the danger is apina Make 


“The senators present here, * he said, “and Piso, Nerva 
and Senecio will go with me.” i 
Then he descended slowly from the aqueduct and those: EN 
Whom he had called followed him, not without hesitation ie 
‘but with some confidence, which his calmness imparted to. 
iem. Petronius halted at the base of the arcade and or- k 
ered a white horse- brought to him, and mounting it, rode 
ñ in front of his companions through the deep ranks of the 
retorians towards the dense, howling masses, unarmed, 
having in his hand a thin ivory cane, with which he sup-~ 
Be orted“ himself. And he pushed his horse into the crowds. i 
i when he reached them. Around, in the light of the confla- fas 
; gration, upraised hands were visible, armed with weapons of- 
every kind, inflamed eyes, sweating faces and roaring, foam- — iy 


ie fhorrible." ‘ i 
The: shrieks increased and changed to an inhuman roar. 
es, forks and even swords waved above the head of Pe- a 


~ horse. a toward himself, but he ed to ride funber a A 
3 ‘further, calm, indifferent, ‘despising. At times. he 
k the more impertinent on their heads’ with his cane as 
ould. make his way in an ordinary throng, and his con= | 
ce and: calmness astonished the: raging mob. He wa 
Teck gnized. at last, and numerous voices began to shout: _ 
“Petronius!” “Arbiter oan S 
Petronius!” sounded MoN all sides. x 


un 
10 ‘show them even ‘a little feeling. Besides, 
he present. moment curiosity to know what the w 


lim purposely. 
<- Petronius, removing his white toga edged with a on 
order, raised it and began to swing it around his head as 
‘sign that he wished to speak. Rend 
` “Silence! Silence!” was shouted from all sides. eae 
` After a while they became quiet. Then he sraid 
himself on his ‘horse ag began to speak in a clear, calt 
“voice: 
~ “Citizens! Let HOKE who hear me repeat my words to 
those who are standing further back, and all of you a 

oe men and not like the beasts in the arenas. i 


< < ‘We listen! We listen! ? ? 

“Then listen! The city will be rebuilt. The gardens ol 
sucullus, Mecenas, Caesar and Agrippina will be opened for 
Ou. From to-morrow on will begin the distribution of. 
‘grain, wine. and olive oil, so that each one wilt be able to fill 
himself up ‘to his throat. Afterwards Caesar will prep: 
for. you spectacles such as the world has not seen, at whic 
easts ahd presents will -be waiting for you. You will b 
richer after the fire than before it. ’ j EA 
_ A murmur answered him, which spread from the center 
all directions like the waves upon the water in whic 


ope immense shout: 
A “Panem, et circenses!” 


said this he turned his horse, and striking lightly 

th his cane the heads and faces of those who stood in his” 
“way, he slowly rode toward the lines of pretorians. 3 
Very soon he was under the aqueduct. Above he found — 
almost a panic. The shout, “Panem et circenses,” was not — 
“understood there, and they thought it was a new outburst 
of rage. They did not expect even that Petronius would 
save himself, therefore Nero, perceiving him, ran to the 
x steps and, with his face pale from excitement, asked. 

` “And what—what is going on there? Is there a. battle 
$ already?” ; é 
-Petronius breathed deeply and answered. ; 
“By Pollux! they are perspiring and stinking! ‘Tet : 
omebody- hand me an epilimma or I will faint. ’ : 
Then he turned to Csesar : Tae 
“I promised them,” he said, “grain, olive oil, opening of 
the gardens and spectacles. They worship thee again and — 
houf with parched lips in thy honor. O gods! what a dis- S 
greeable smell these plebeians emit.” 
“I had: the pretorians ready, ° called out Tigellinus, “and 
hou hadst not pacified them the shouters would be silenced 
orever. It is a pity, Ciesar, that thou didst not permit me — 


»” 


-Petronius looked at the speaker, shrugsed his shoulders, 
nd said. eo 
“This is not ended yet. May be thou wilt have to use i 
morrow. ’ S 
* No, no!* said’ Caesar, “I. will order grain distabaied oS 
mong them and open the gardens.’ Thanks to thee, Pe- — 
nius. I will prepare the spectacles, and this song which 
ang- -to you to-day I will sing in public.” -x 
aying this he placed his hand on the shoulder of Petron- 
us, was silent for a moment, and finally, recovering, asked: 
i ‘Say Mare how didst thou lt me when I was sing- 


‘Thou wert ordy of the sight, as the sight was worthy 
thee,” answered Petronius. 

enhe turned toward the conflagration. $ 
ut let us observe it,” n gad “and let us s take leave ol 


; l CHAPTER V. S 
The words of the Apostle poured confidence into the souls 
-of the Christians. The end of the world seemed near to 
‘them, but they began to believe that the terrible judgment 
<- will not take place immediately. That perhaps they will - 
see the end of Nero’s reign, which they considered the reign — 
of Antichrist, and the punishment for his crimes which: = 
“were calling for vengeance. So, strengthened at heart, they - 
‘began to disperse from, the quarry, having finished their 
‘prayers, and to return to their temporary shelters and even se 
‘to the Trans-Tiber, for news arrived that the fire, incended 
‘there in a number of places, with the change of the wind 
turned to the river again} and having destroyed what it” 
eould, ceased to spread. 

-The Apostle in company of Vininus, and Chilo who was ; 
ollowing them, also left the quafry. The young tribune Ss 
‘dared not interrupt his prayers, so for some time he walked 
silently with his eyes only beseeching mercy and trembling — 
from excitement. But many persons were coming to kiss ~ 
the hands and the edge of the Apostle’s garment; mothers — 
held out their children toward him; others kneeled down in — 
‘the dark, long passage and-raising their lanterns they berbia = : 
or a blessing, and others walking alongside were singing, SO - 
that there was no proper time for a question nor an answer. 
O it was in the ravine. When they reached a wider space, 
rom which the burning city was seen,,the Apostle made the © 
n of the cross three times; then to Vinicius he said: 
1 Do not fear; a cottage of a ditch-digger is near in which < 
ye will find Lygia wjth Linus, and the faithful servan 
ist, who intended her for thee, ‘preserved her.” À 
Vinicius reeled and leaned with his hand on a rock. The 
oad from Ancium, the events under the walls, researches after 
gia in the midst of hot smoke, sleeplessness and a terri 
“uneasiness about her, had exhausted his strength, and 
“news that she was near and that ‘he will see her’ soon 
ened him. A weakness suddenly seized him to- -such 
xtent that. he dropped to the Apostle’s feet, and em- 
cing his knees was not able to say a word. S 


‘ Not to me, ‘not to me, ‘but to Christ.’ ‘ 
“What a “papital deity!’ > said the voice of Chilo ron b 
hind. *! But 1 don’ t know whet to do with the mules which 
re waiting there. * 
-< * Rise and come with me, ” said Peter, taking the ne 
an by his hand.» 
Vinicius arose. By the light of the blaze tears were seen 
flowing down his face pale from emotion. His TE: trem- 
-bled:as if he was praying. ed À 
“Let us go,” he said. ; elites 
+ But Chilo repeated again: $ 3 
Master, what shall I do with the mules which are alta Se 
Perhaps ‘this weal, preniet will prefer to ride rather than 
o walk?” es 
Vinicius wee did fol know what to answer, but hear- 5 
g from Peter that the aE of the ditch-digger is Mea 
ear, answered: y: ; 
* * Lead the mules back to Macrinus. ’ AF 
sY Beg thy pardon, master, but I will remind thee of the 4 
house in Ameriola. In the presence of such an awful con- x 
flagration it is easy to for get a thing so slight.” hone 
‘£ Thou wilt receive it.’ is 
ag 0, oe of Unma Pompilius, 1 I was a Cenan 


aster. Pax vobiscum.” 
5 And they To i 


aa wash me vith the Wate: of baptism in ae 
that I shall be able to call myself a true confessor of S t, 


1 dee to do; but tell me e,what more can I do? i 
ove pee as thy brothers,” pond the Apostle 


“And He Aul protect thee and thy home,” "finished the 
ostle. 
In the meantime they entered another ravine, at the € end 


uld not ‘make our way to the Trans-Tiber. ° 
Soon they reached it. The cottage was a cavern, holene 
out in a The of the mountain, and constructed from cla 


Who are sone i 
e of uae 


answered Peter. “Peace _ be with 


jè blessed: for the joy. which thou wilt Sinks to te Dare 
Saying ius he _ opened the door and nee entered, Th 


and a forehead as yellow as ivory. By. the fire” a 
oe in her hand a string of aa fish, evident 


ae icky A flash of astonishment y joy 
iy face, and without a word, like a child who find 


lously ~ saved. His joy oo fad no ) bounds, just like his 
love and happiness 
At last he began to relate to her ‘how he hurried from — 
ncium, how he looked for her under the walls and in the ~ 
‘midst of the smoke, in the house of Linus, how much he- 
~ had suffered and feared, and what he endured before he met — 
~ the Apostle. 
` “But now,” he said, “since I have found thee, I shall 
‘not leave thee amidst the fire and those raging crowds. The — 
‚people are murdering one another under the walls, the slaves — 
are revolting and plundering, God alone knows ‘what other — 
disasters may come to Rome. But I shall save the and all 
of you, Oh, my dear!.....Do you want to go with me to 
‘Ancium? There we shall board a ship and go to Sicily. — 
My lands are your lands, my houses are your houses. Lis- 
ten to me! In Sicily we shall find Aulus, I shall return ~ 
thee. to- Pomponia and I shall take thee afterwards from her 
‘as my wife. Thou dost not fear me anymore? I have not - 
yet been baptized, but ask Peter whether . moment ago — 
‘while coming to thee, I did not tell him that I wished to be 
‘a real confessor of Christ and whether I did not ask him to 
baptize me even in this diggers’ cottage. Confide in me.’ F 
Lygia was listening to those words with a radiant face. 
“The Christians before were persecuted by the Jews, and now — 
“by reason of the fire and the confusion caused by the disas- — 
ter, were living in disquiet and fear.’ Departure to the 
eaceful Sicily would put an end to all the disturbances, 
and would at the same time open a new epoch of happiness. 
their lives. If Vinicius would wish to take only © 
gia, she would certainly resist the temptation, not wisṣh- 
ng to abandon Peter the Apostle and Linus, but. Vinicius 
aid to them:  “ ‘Go with me! oe lands are you lands, my —~ 
jouses are your houses!” Si 
Therefore kisšing his hand as-a En of obedience. she 
aid: “Thy hearth is mine.’ 
After which, ashamed that she spoke those words, whichby 
oman custom, were spoken only by the brides at the wed- 
ding ceremony, she blushed deeply, and she stood there in 
e light of the fire, with her head downcast, uncertai 
ether her words will not be taken wrongly. But in. Vini- 
it ountenance only a 1 boundless admiration \ was visibl 
s turned to Peter and said: ooo 


rders will follow, who knows whether after the dis- 
ster of fire—a disaster of a civil war, murders and famine 


; Outside, from the direction of Ager Va, as if con- 
pute the words of Vinicius, some distant shouts were 


; The people are murdering each other near ‘the Circus “o 
ero. The slaves and the etc are attacking the citi- 


“Do you hear?” said Vinicius. ie 


“The measure is becoming full,” said the Apostle, 
ere Will be disasters like a sea—inexhaustible. ’ eae 
Then he turned to Vinicius, and pointing to Lygia he said: 
“Take this girl, who was intended. for thee. by God, an 
ave her,and let Linus, who is sick, and Ursus go with you.” 
But Vinicius, who learned to love the fee with- the 
Jle. strength of his violent soul, said: 


rvant, ‘not follow the eee: of my Lord?” A 
enly Linus raised his emaciated face and asked: 
d how can I R not to follow thy ampi 


nicius began to pass -his hand - over his head as if he : 
ere struggling with himself or fighting with his thoughts, 
and then, seizing the hand of Lygia, he said with a voice in 
‘which quivered the energy of a Roman soldier: 
Listen to me, Peter, Linus, and thou, Lygia! I said what 
my human reason ordered, but you have another one, which 
cares not for your own danger, but for the commandments 
sof the Saviour. Yes, I did not understand this and I erred, 
for the cataract is not yet removed from my eyes, and the 
former nature awakens in me. But as 1 love Christ and ' 
wish to be His servant, though to me it-means more than: 
the danger of my own head, here I kneel before you, ‘and I 
‘swear that I also will fulfill the commandment of love, and 
‘will not abandon my brothers in the day of disaster. ’ 
Saying this, he kneeled down,, and an ecstasy seized a 
lddenly, a raised his DES and his hands and began to 


“Do I miren Thee already, 0 Christ? Am I WON, 
of Thee?” 
His hand was trembling, his eyes were glistening with 
ears, a fever of faith and love was shaking him—and Peter 
the ‘Apostle took a clay amfora with water and approach- , 
ing him solemnly said: 

‘Behold I baptize thee in the name of the: Father, Son 
id Holy Ghost. Amen.” S 
Then a’ religious. ecstasy Saa every one present. It 
emed to them that the cottage was filled with some heav- ~ 
enly light, that they heard some heavenly music, that the 
ck walls of the caverns open above their heads, that » 
arms of angels are coming down from the heavens, and 
far 1 up there a cross and pierced hands blessing them were 


tside in “the meanwhile. the shouts of fighting men and | 


jar r of flames of me burning city were heard. 


SN 


CHAPTER Vie ae 


ames, luxurious summer-houses, and sheds erected for wil 
easts. Peacocks, flamingoes, swans and ostriches, gazelles 
nd antelopes from Africa, deer. and roe, which had served: ~ 

o ornament the gardens, went under the knife of the- 

ob.: Provisions from Ostia were coming in so abun- — 
antly that upon the floats and vessels of different varieties. 
me could walk from one side of the Tiber to the other as. 
ver a bridge. Wheat was distributed at the unheard of ~ 

‘low price of three sestertia, and completely free to the: 

‘poorer ones. Immense supplies. of wine, olive oil and - 

hestnuts were brought; every day herds of oxen and sheep — 
‘were driven by. Beggars who before the lire used to hide — 
in the alleys of Subura and in ordinary times suffered from ~ 
unger, now lived better than before. The dread threat of © 
amine had absolutely vanished, but it was more difficult to- 
revent robberies, plundering and abuses. The nomadic — 
life insured impunity to the cut-throats, the more so as they — 
‘proclaimed themselves admirers of Caesar and were not spar- 
ng in applause to him wherever he appeared. And as the- 
ffices by the force of events were suspended, and more- 
ver as there was not enough armed power which could pre- — 
ent the insubordinacy, in the city inhabited by the filth of : 
e whole world at that time, things surpassing human im- `- 
agination were occuring. Every night battles, murders, ` 
eizures of women and boys were taking place. Near the: iS 
orta Mugionis, where there : were quarters for the herds. — 
driven from Campania, fights occurred in which hundreds of. 
eople were killed. Every morning on the banks of the; | 
Tiber drowned bodies, which nobody. buried and which, de- 
omposing quickly by reason of heat increased by the fire, 
ere. filling - the air with stinking exhalations. Diseases 
roke out in the camps and the more timid foresaw a great 
lague: 

And the city was still bumine On the sixth day the fire, 
oming upon empty spaces of the Esquiline, where an enor- 
us number of houses were destroyed purposely, began | to 
aken. But the piles of burning coals were gleaming so 
cibly that people did not want to believe: that the calamity 
t an end. In fact, on the seventh night the fire ‘broke 
ith fresh vigor in the houses of -Tygellinus, but on 
of the lack of nourishment it did not Hast lon; 


y. houses which were buni Trouh were falling here 

d there, sending up- tongues of flames and columns o 
sparks. But slowly the ruins glowing within began to 
‘darken on the surface. The sky after sunset ceased to 
‘gleam with a bloody blaze, and-at nights ‘only the blue 
‘tongues issuing from the heaps of coals were seen feaping 
from the black waste. 

Of the fourteen parts of Rome only four remained, in- 
luding the Trans-Tiber. The rest was devoured by the. . 
flames. When at last the heaps of coals turned to ashes, 
there was seen from the Tiber to the Esquiline, an immense 
ray space, sad, lifeless, upon which rows of chimneys pro- 
truded like tombstones in a graveyard. Between those 
-columns in the day time gloomy crowds of people were : 
rowling, searching now for precious things, now the bones. 

f those: near to them. At ele dogs were howling on TG 
-debris of former houses. 

All the liberality and ‘help which Cmsar showed to te 
people did not keep back imprecautions and revolting. The : 
tribes of robbers, cut-throats and homeless beggars, who 
ould eat and drink their fill, and plunder, were the only ones 
atisfied.: But people who had lost the dearest persons and. 
eir property were not reconciled by the opening of the — 
gardens, nor by the distribution of § grain, nor by the promise 
f spectacles and gifts. The calamity was too great and un 
eard of: Others, in whom there was a spark ‘of love for. the 
y, were brought to dispair by the knowledge that the old 
ne “Rome” shall disappear from the surface of the earth; 
“that Caesar intends to erect from the ashes a new city, 
er the name of Neropolis. A. wave of ill-will swelled 
and grew daily, and despite the flatteries of the Augustians, 
espite ate falsehoods of Tygellinus, Nero, sensitive as nor 


g with fear that in the battle for life or death which! h 
is carrying’on with the patricians and the senate, 
is lack | re ‘The a themselves | were i 


ake away Ca ar, not o 

‘his life with the. exception, perhaps, of Petronius. 
‘or to their influence was the madness of Nero ascribed, all- 
he crimes committed at their instigations. The hate against. 
hem was even stronger than against Nero. 

Therefore they began to think how to free themselves. of é 
he responsibility for the burning of the city. But, in order ; 
o free themselves of it, they had to clear Caesar from 
spicions, for otherwise nobody would believe that they are - 
lot, the ones who caused the disaster. Tygellinus was con- 
ulting. with Domicius Afra upon this, and even with Seneca, 
though he hated him. Poppaea, knowing also. that the peril 
f Nero would be her own condemnation, asked for opinion 
f her confidants, and of Hebrew priests, for it was gener- 
ly. supposed that for a number of years she confessed the 
ath of Jehova. Nero was finding ways of his: own, often 
orrible ones, but frequently foolish, and _ alternately- 
s falling in fear, amusing himself childishly, and above 
l was complaining. 

a Once in a house of Tiberius, which was saved from ‘the: 


“aesat ae the advice with enthusiasm, but Seneca 
er having thought a while, said- ; DAN 
“Itis easy to go, but to return would'be more difficult.” 
“By Hercules!” answered Petronius, “it is possible tc 
eturn a at the k of Asiatic Teien, ; 


‘We shall do this,” " answered Nero” x: an of all we shall 
take care that there should be lack of Augustus’ descendents. 
There are not many of them, so it is easy to get rid of them. ’ 
-. “It is possible to do this but are they the only ones con- 
“cerned? My men, not later than yesterday, heard | in the — 
- throng that a Caesar should be such a man as Traseas. ° 


Nero bit his lips. But he raised his eyes and said: 
-~ ‘! Insatiable and ungrateful. They have enough wheat and» 
coal upon which to bake cakes; what else do they want? ” 
` To this Tygellinus answered: ; 
11 Revenge. ” 
-A silence began. Suddenly Csesar arose, elevated his ~ 
hand and began to declaim: 
* * The hearts call for vengeance: the vengeance—a victim.” 
„And then for getting everything he cried with his Be 
uplifted: , ; 
Sx bet them give me the tablets and the stilus, that i o 
should write this verse. Lucanus never composed the like. = 
Bid you notice that I found it in a twinkling of an eye? ” 
~“O, incomparable!” said a number of voices. 
Nero wrote down the verse and said: - > 
>= “Yes, the vengeance wants a victim.” 
Then looking at those surrounding him, proceeded: Ne 
“ * But suppose we start the rumor that it was Valinius who - 
commanded the city burned and sacrifice him: to the anger T 
the people?” < 
“0 godlike! Who am I?” cried Valinius. ; Si 
. “True. One greater than thou is necessary — Vitelius?” 
-Vitelius grew pale but began to laugh. i fear 
“My fat, ” he said, ‘could start the fire anew. S 
But Nero was looking for a victim who. could really satisfy 
the anger of the people, and he found him. He 
“Tygellinus,” he said, “thou hast burned down Rome! 


1» 


‘Tygellinus,” said Nero, ‘ 
“Thou knowest, master. ° 
“Sacrifice thyself for me!” 
~“O, godlike Caesar,” ec Tygellinus, «why ‘dos 
s thou give me a sweet beverage which I am not permitted t 
raise to my lips? The people are muttering and revolting:, 
ost thou wish that the pretorians also should begin- to 
revolt?” 
A feeling of horror compressed the hearts. of those present 
‘Tygellinus .was_ the prefect of the pretorians and his words: 
simply had the meaning of a threat. Nero himself under- 
stood it and a paleness covered his face. 
Suddenly Epafrodyt, a freedman of Caesar, entered with 
‘the announcement that the divine Augusta desires to see- 
ygellinus, for she with her people ought to be heard by the- 
refect. 
“Tygellinus bowed to Caesar and went out with a calm and 
nd despising face. Now when they wanted to strike him he 
howed his teeth; he gave them to understand who he is, and ` 
knowing the cowardice of Nero he was confident that the 
‘world-ruler will never dare to raise his hand against him. ` 
-Nero sat silently for a while, but seeing that those present. i 
xpected some word from him said: 
“1 fostered a serpent in my bosom.” ; 
Petronius shrugged his shoulders, as if he wished to sa 
at it is not difficult to tear off the head from such a serpent. 
“What wilt thou say? Speak, advise!” cried Nero, per- ~ 
eiving his motion—‘I confide in thee alone, for thou. hast- 
ore brains than all of them, and thou lovest me!” 5 
Petronius had already on his lips: “Create me pria 
f the pretorians and I; will deliver Tygellinus to the peop 
nd. pacify _ the city inside of one. day.” But his inborn 
aziness got the best of him. To be prefect. meant properly 
‘carry upon his shoulders the person of Caesar and tho 
sands of public “affairs. And should he undertake this 
rk? Is it not better to read in the voluminous library, to 
aspect urns and statues, and holding upon his bosom t 
vine body of Eunice, arranging her golden. hair, 
s his lips to her ruby lips? Therefore he oe X 
“J dvise the journey to Achaea. ’ LSS 
` -answered Nero, “T ea periedi something mo 


to 


omebody else” Caesar? The Soe were faithful to me 
formerly, but to-day they will follow the Senate. By Hades! — 
f this Senate and this people had but one head!” i 
“Permit me to say, godlike, that, wishing to retain — 
Rome, thou hast to preserve. at a) a few Romans, ” said ~ 
Petronius with a smile, Aan 
But Nero began to complain. | ; 
A “What are Rome and the Romans to me I would be 2 
beyed in Achaea. Here treason alone surrounds me. All- 
esert me; and you are ready to betray me. I know it, I 
now! You don’t think even what after agos will say. of 
you if you desert such an artist as I.’ 
~ Here he struck his forehead suddenly and ned: 
“True! .. . .Amidst these afflictions I also forget who. - 


Saying this he turned toward Petronius with a radiant 
ACE A Seay 
11 Petronius, ” he said, 11 the people are murmuring, but if” 
would take a lute and go’ to the Mars’ Field, if I would 
ing to them that song which I sang to you at the time of 
1e conflagration, dost thou not think that I would move’ 
em with my. singing - liké Orpheus: used to move wild | 
asise <<! 
EG! this answered Tullio Senecio,who was ina hie) to Te- 
n to his slave girls, brought from Ancium, gud hs was - 
atient for some time. 
uian 0 Caesar, if they would permit thee“ to 


ie 


et us zo to Hellas! cried New: impatiently. But à 
ame Ae be Poppaea entered and tates ai her 


ae TE | to me, 0 Cassar for Io can say to you: 
eople | need vengeance “and a victim—not a single one 
indreds and thousands.. Didst thou ever ‘hear, 0 m s- 


herr pr ; C f 
he people hate them and “suspect ‘them. No on 
em in the temples, for they consider our gods’ evil Sp 
they are not at Stadium, for they. despise the games. “Ne 
did the’ palms of a Christian honor. thee with applause 
Never did any one of them recognize thee as a god., The 
are enemies of the human race, enemies: of the city and o 
‘thee. The people murmur against you, but it was not tho 
0 Caesar, who ordered me to burn down Rome, and it was 
hot I who burned it. The people desire vengeance,- 
them have it. The people desire blood and spectacles, — 
‘them have them. The people suspect thee, let their susp 
cions turn to another direction.” 
_ Nero was. listening at first with Scan tn But. a 
Tygellinus continued his actor’s face began to change and 
‘assume alternately the expressions of anger, sorrow, sym- 
pathy, indignation. Suddenly he arose, and throwing dow 

s toga, which slipped to his feet, he stretched upwards | ot 
hands ‘and for some time remained silent. a 
Finally he said in the voice of a tragedian: | 
, Zeus, Apollo, Hero, Atene, Persephone anes you 
immortal gods, why did you not come to our aid? What dic 


$0 inhumanely? one 
‘ They are the enemies of the human race and of thee, 
said Poppaea.. z i BESEN 
-And others began to shout: SRS ae ae 

“Do justice! punish the incendiaries! Gods _themsel 


Game silent again, ‘as if the wickedness oe which he 
had deafened. him. But, after aroue he shook his. hand 


RE But ‘the ‘gods will: inspire me, aids with 
p of the powers of the Tartar I will give. ‘such a spectacle - 
io Prone that yey ae remember, me e for ages ; | 


e of those bloody orgies, which his there eyes could not — 
look. upon, will begin. But first of all he told himself: “ I 
have to help Vinicius, who will go crazy if that girl per- 
hes.” And this consideration outweighed all others, for 
etronius was well aware that he is about to begin a danger- 
us game. 
However he began to talk freely and carelessly, as he 
sually talked when criticising or deriding insufficiently 
esthetical ideas of Caesar and the Augustians. 
“So you have found victims. Good! You can send them 
o the arenas or dress them in’ the * painful tunics. ’ Good, 
Iso! But listen to me: You have the power, you have the 
retorians, you have the strength, then be sincere at least 
vhen nobody hears you. Deceive the people, but not your- 
elves. Deliver the Christians to the people, condemn them 
o any tortures: you like, but have the courage to say to 
ourself that they were not. the ones who burned Rome. 
ou call me ‘ arbiter elegantiarum, ` therefore I declare to 
ou that I do not suffer miserable comedies. Fie! Oh, how 
Il this reminds me of the theatrical booths near the Porta 
inaria, in which the actors play as gods and kings to the. 
elight of the gaping crowd, and after the play they wash — 
down onions with sour wine or receive a clubbing. Be in- 
eed gods and kings, for I say that you are able to afford 
Concerning thyself, O Caesar, thou hast menaced us- 
h the condemnation of after ages, but think that they. 
ill also. pronounce a sentence regarding thee. By the 
ivine Clio! Nero the world-ruler, Nero—god—burned down — 
ome; for he was as powerful upon the earth, as Zeus in 
lympus. Nero—poet-loved poetry to such an extent that 
. Sacrificed his home to it. From the beginning of the’ 
as ee Jaren E sie on I entreat, thee, m 


and O ie Besides, I tell- thee that the = 
£ — not raise their hands against thee. That is qe s 


and like a ‘timorous poet, he disowned the gr eed fron 
fear and put the guilt on the innocent.”  —— = Pee 
`. Petronius’words usually produced strong impressions 
Nero, but this time Petronius himself was not deceiving him 
Self, for he knew that what he said is the last means which 
-~ might in a lucky event save the Christians but might ruin 
- himself most easily. However, he did not hesitate, for Vin- 
icius whom he loved and a hazard which amused him was 
~- concerned here. “The dice are cast,” he said, “and we wil 
see how much the fear for his own’ skin will outweigh the 
love of glory in this monkey. ” And in his soul he did: no 
: -doubt that fear would gain the day. 
~- Meantime, after his words silence reigned. Poppaea and ‘all 3 
present were looking into Nero’s eyes as into a rainbow, who 
began to raise his lips, nearing them to his very nostrils, as- 
he used to do when he did not know how to act; finally 
uñeasiness and dislike were plainly TON on his face. 
“Lord,” cried Tygellinus, seeing it, ‘! permit me to go, fo 
when they wish to expose thy person to peril, and besides call 
-thee a timorous Caesar, timorous poet, incendiary anda com- 
-~ edian, my ears can not stand sucj> words.” — ~i 
~. “Thave lost, ” thought Petronius. 
But turning to Tygellinus, he measured him with a look in 
which there was the contempt of a great lord and an exquisit 
_ man for a wretch and said: 
<- - “Tygellinus, it was thou whom T ay a comedian, fo 
thou art one even now. i 
“Ts it because I do not want to listen to your offenses?” ~ = 
“Tt is because you are feigning a boundless love for Caesa 
_ while thou hast threatened him with pretorians, wu we 
understood and he also.” , 
- Tygellinus, who did not expect that Petronius would da 
‘throw such dice on the table, became pale, lost his head and 
became dumb. But this was the last victory of the “arbiter 
enn over his rival, for i in the same instant Peppa 
aid: W : 


houldépass through anybody's head, and moreover that som 
ae dared to proclaim it out ee in thy presene, 


” 


ete ti am mistaken, ome it to me, answered Petronius, 
‘but know that I say what love for thee dictates,” : nes 
*e Punish the impertineut one,” repeated Vitelius. 
“Do it,” said a number of voices. Oss 
In the atrium there arose a noise or murmur, for the peo- 
ple began to move away from Petronius. Even Tullius ne 
‘Senecio, his constant companion at the court, moved away, 
and the young Nerva, who until now was showing to him 
he warmest friendship. Petronius remained -alone on the“ 
left side of the atrium, and with a smile om his lips, arrang- — 
ing with his hands the folds of his toga, awaited what Caesar 


But Caesar said: E ; ie 


À 


e You'desire me to punish him, but he is my companion 
| my friend, therefore, an he wounded my heart, det 


39 


a have lost, and I perish,” thought Petronius. Mean- 
vhile Caesar arose—the cansultation was ended. 
_ CHAPTER vil ee - Oy 


Seay s atrium, where there were people waiting for them, 
vith oe the prergct had previously. ee 


; ‘solemn garments with mitres on their heads. a young 
ener, their assistant, and Chilo. At the sight of Caesar 
i PES became pale from. emotion,- and ‚raising | their 


ven to an insult to the law.” 
“And Caligula was ordered to throw him to vie lions?” 


ihe raised their heads, for the name of the powerful Joho’ 
‘va added ‘couraged to them. Confident in His Strength: 
hey now looked in Nero’s eyes more boldly. ~- mee 
“You accuse the . Christians of ee Rony a asker 
aesar. 


aw,. enemies ‘of the human race, enemies of Rom. and of 
thee, and for a long time- mi, menaced the city uid. ‘the 


” whose lips will not disgrace themselves with a lie, for the 
_ blood of the choses people had flowed in his mother’ S veins, i 
“Nero turned towards Chilo. 
$ = W art thou?” 
* Thy worshipper, 0 Oziris, and besides a poor stoic. ’ 
1 hate stoics,” said Nero, “I hate Traseas, | r | 


Desire so, and I, will have twice as many. I am a stoic from 


i. Dress, 0 Radiant, my stoicism with a pe of 


bes 


OS 


; Complete, ‘master, my basi wath ‘thy liberality fi 
otherwise the wind will carry away the | payment.” 
Really, thou canst not outweigh Vitelius,” put in Caes 
Eheu, silver-bowed Apollo, my wit is not of lead. 


tfo 


: That dost thou know about the Christians?” 
Si ‘Wilt thou permit me to weep, 0 godlike?” 
“No,” said Nero, “ that bores me.” ` ; 
`“ And thrice right thou art, for eyes which ‘saw thee ought í 
to become dry of tears. Lord, defend me from my enemies. ; 
- “1l Talk about the Christians, ” said Poppsea, with a shade 
«of impatience. : 
© “It will be as thou orderest, 0 Isis,” answered Chilo. So 7 
from youth I devoted myself to philosophy, and I searched 
for truth. I searched for it with the ancient divine sages, 
and in the Academy in Athens, and in the Alexandrian 
‘Serapeum. Hearing of Christians, I judged that it was some 
new school in which I will be able-to find a few kernels of 
uth, and I became acquainted with them, to my misfortune ! 
e first Christian to whom fate has neared me was Glaucus, 
la physician in Naples. From him I learned that they wor- 
hip a certain Chrestos, who promised to destroy all 
eople and destroy all cities upon the earth, and to leave 
emselves if they will aid him in the exterminating -of the 
children of Deucalion. This is the reason, 0 lord, for which 
they hate people, therefore they poison the fountains, there- 
fore they cast curses in their congregations upon Rome and 
pon all temples in which our gods are worshipped. Chrestos ` 
was crucified, but he promised them that when Rome will be 
estroyed with fire, then he will come again to the woud 
and give them the rule over the earth. ”- A 
- “Now the people will understand why Rome burhied,” 
upted Tygellinus. 
“Many understand ` it now, ~ Jord,” answered. Chilo, 
‘for I walk around the gardens, the Mars Field, and teach. 
ut if you deign to listen to me to the end, you will under- . 
Stand what reasons I have for vengeance. The physician, — 
Glaucus, at first did not betray himself to me that their con- — 
ssion commands to hate the people. Nay ! he said to me — 
at Chrestos is a kind divinity, and that love is the funda-` - 
nt of his teaching. My tender’ heart could not resist — 
ach truths, therefore I learned to love Glaucus: and I trusted ae 
im. I shared every piece of bread with him, every coin; 
“dost thou, know, 0 lord; how: he repaid me? On. the 
ym ne to Rome he stabbed - me:with a Aa = 


n T saying = One better an Sophocles is liste: 

+“ Poor man !” said Poppaea. - ; 
= “Who saw the face of Aphrodite is hoes ‘poor, 0 ) lady, ad 
` I see it now. But at that time I was looking for consola 
= tion in philosophy. When I came to Rome I took pains to 
find the Christian elders, in order to have justice on Glaucus. 
- I thought that they’ would compel him to give me back my 
wife. I became acquainted with their great priest. I know 
another, Paul by name, who was imprisoned here,’ but wa 
-liberated afterwards. I became acquainted with the son © 
Zebedeas, Linus and Cletus, and many others. I know 
-where they lived before the fire. I know where they co 
~ gregate. I can point out one quarry in the Vatican hill and 
one graveyard behind the Nomentanian Gate, where they 
execute their abominable ceremonies. I saw Peter the 
Apostle there. I saw Glaucus murdering children in orde 
~ that the Apostle should have something to besprinkle the 
-heads of those present, and I-saw Lygia, the pupil of Po 
‘ponia Graecina, who. boasted that while not being able 
_ bring child’s-blood, she brought the death of a child, fo: 
she had thrown a spell over the little Augusta, thy daughter. 

-.O Oziris! and thine, 0 Isis !” 

‘ * Dost thou hear, 0 Caesar?” said Poppaea. 
“Can that be true?” cried Nero. ae 
-. “I could forgive my own wrongs,” continued Chilo, “bu 
- hearing of yours, I wanted: to stab her with a knife. Alas, 
the noble Vicinius, who loves her, prevented rpe. ° 
“Vinicius? but did she not run away from him?” 
“She ran away, but he sought her, for he cannot 
‘live. without her. For a miserable pay, I helped ‘him lool 
‘for her, and it was I who pointed to him the house in whi 
she lived’ among Christians in Trans-Tiber. We we 
there together, and with us thy wrestler, Croton, whom t 
-noble Vinicius hired for safety. But Ursus, Lygia’s slave, 
“strangled Croton. He is a man of terrible strength, 0 lord, 
who breaks the necks of bulls as easy as others b 
poppy- -heads. Aulus and Pomponia loved him for this.” - 
* ‘By Hercules 1” said Nero, ‘ ‘a mortal who stranged Cro 
s worthy of having a statue on the Forum. But thou < 
mistaken or- tellest a story, old man, for Vinicius | 
Croton with a knife.” À 
That i is the way the Pepe pete Be 0 master 


of- Ursus, who afterwards threw Viae. He would have. 
ed- him if not for Lygia. Vinicius was sick afterwards 
or a long time, but they nursed him, hoping that he would ` 
turn a Christian. from love. In fact he did become a Chris- 


“Perhaps Petronius also?” asked Tygellinus eo 
-Chilo continued: - à 


“Now I understand why he defended the Christians” 

But Nero began to laugh. i i ; 

‘Petronius a Christian!’ Petronius an enemy of life — 
- luxury? Do hot be fools and wish me to believe this, 

I am ready to disbelieve anything. ” i S 

“Butthe noble Vinicius became ,a Christian, 0 ‘lord! aki 

wear by the brightness which is coming. from thee; that I. 

ell the truth, and that nothing impresses me with such an S 
omination as lying. Pomponia is a Christian, little Aulus: 5 


E ‘a Christian, and Lygia and Vinicius. I served him faith- 


ully but he in reward, upon the wish of Grlaucus was. 
( dered to flog me, though I am old, and I was sick and 


oe out hundreds. of thousands of them; I will paint 
ut. the E dat cemeteries, ea your prisons will: nót 


ee 


od I am, but I did not enjoy life, so o let me rest! 


emed a crime e for- vengeance. Concerning Í 
hated her from the first moment in which the beauty of tt 
lorthern ljly made her uneasy. Petronius, who spoke of 1 t 
girl’s hips being too narrow; could make Caesar believe wh 
he Pleased, but not so with Augusta. Poppaea the connoisse 
nderstood from a single glance that in whole Rome, Lygi 
alone could compete with her, and even conquer her. 

| “Lord,” she said, “avenge our child!” a 
“Hurry!” cried Chilo, “hurry! for otherwise Vinicius wil 
ide her. I will point out the house to which they returne 
fter the fire. ” 

= “I will give thee ten men and go instantly,” i 
Tygellinus. f 

:' “Master! thou didst not see Croton in Ursus” hande 
thou will give fifty, I will point out the house- from af 
But if you do not imprison Vinicius also, I am lost.” — 

‘Tyllegihus looked at Nero. — : 

“Would it not be proper, © godlike, 0 finish oe 
uncle and the nephew at once?” 

* Nero thought for a while, and answered: 

“No, not now! The people would not believe ‘tha 


Bedled, add their turn will come jere 
“Then jewe me soldiers, that ee should oad me,’ 


einu wils see to this.” E TAA 
In the meantime thou wilt live with me,” said the SS 
i. rie to beam from Chilo’s face. 


r this reason other Augustians, who had lost; their 
houses and in them: many- riches and works of art, called — 
Petronius fortunate. Besides, it was talked about for a long 
time that he was the first-born son of Fortuna, and the — 
increasing friendship which Caesar was showing him seemed — 
“to confirm the reasonableness of this opinion. z 
But that first-born son of Fortuna could think only. of 
_ the inconstancy of this mother, or rather of her similarity to — 
-Chronos devouring his own children. 
~~ “If my house would burn down;” he spoke to himself, 
“and together with it my gems, my Etrurian vessels and 
~ Alexandrian glass and Corinthian copper, perhaps Nero might 
forget the offense. By Pollux! And to think that only 
from me it depended to be the pretorian prefect at this 
moment! I would proclaim Tygellinusan incendiary, which 
he really is, I would dress him in a ‘ painful tunic,’ deliver — 
him to the people, save the Christians and rebuild Borne. 
Who even knows whether honest people would not fare bet- 
ter? I ought to have done this if only out of regard for 
Vinicius. In case of too much work I would cede to him ~ 
the office of prefect—and Nero would ‘not try to object. 
Even if Vinicius would afterwards baptize all the pretorians — 
and Caesar himself, whatin jury would it do to me? Nero ~ 
pious, Nero virtuous and merciful, he would piesen an 
amusing spectacle.” 
` And his carelessness was so great that he began to sile. j 
But his thoughts turned to another direction. It seemed to — 
im that he is at one and that MLE from Tarsus E é 
him: 5 
~ “You call us enemies of life, but answer to me, Petronius: — 
Were Caesar a Christian and he to act according to our teach- 
ing, would not your life be safer and more certain? ” 
And remembering those words he continued to speak o 


‘By ‘Castor! Paul will find fast as many new ‘Christiane 
| will be murdered, here, for, if the world can not stand 


n how to be a great knave, and therefore I will have to 
n my veins. But eek it would have to end this 


is free and the vase will go with me. Ahenobarbus will r 
have her in any event! I am sorry also for Vinicius. Bu 
then, I was bored less of late than formerly—I am teady. 
There are beautiful things in the world but the men are for 
the most part so filthy that life is not worth a regret. Who 
à knew how to live should know how to die. Though I be- 
- Tong to the Augustians I was more free than they. ” 
Here he shrugged his shoulders: ; 
-.‘! They, perhaps, think that in the present moment my — 
knees are trembling and that fear raises the hair on my head, 
but I, returning home, will take a bath in violet water, after — 
. which my. golden-haired one will anoint me, and after refresh- 
ments we will have them sing to us that hymn to Apollo, 
‘composed by Antemios. I once said myself: It is not worth — 
- while to think of death, for death thinks of us without ouri 
-aid. But it would be a thing of wonder’ if there would 
‘Teally exist certain Elysian fields and spirits on them. 
Eunice would come to me with time and we would wander 
eS pertiict on the meadows grown over with asfodel. I would 
- find better company than here. What “varlets, what jug- 
` glers, what filthy populace with no taste nor polish! Ten 
-arbiters elegantiarum would not transform those Trymal- 
-chions into ron men. By Persephone! I have enough - of 
them!” 
-~ And: with ‘onan he noticed that something separ- — 
ates him already from those people. He knew them: well, ~ 
and knew before what to think of them, but still they seemed 
now to him more distant and more deserving of Fa 
‘than ever. Really, he had enough of them. 
“But afterwards he began to consider his position. Thanks 
to his keeness, he understood that peril does not threaten him 
‘immediately. Nero made use of the proper moment to ‘utter 
“few beautiful, sublime words of friendship, of forgiveness, 
and in some measure bound himself with them. He will 
ow have to look for pretexts, and before he finds them, much 
ime ‘may pass. ‘ ‘ First of all he will order a spectacle. of 
hristians” ™—spoke Petronius to himself—‘afterwards he 
| think of me, and if so, it is not worth while to disturb 
“self about this—neither change the course of He 
sr danger threatens Vinicius!" : 
nd- from now on he was thiniing of Vas, ‘whom he 


the. slaves carried him speedly i in “the litter a ruins, 
A sh heaps and chimneys, with which the Carinae was filled, but 
he ordered. them to go quickly in order to reach Vinicius as . 
oon as possible. Vinicius, whose “insula”. burned down, 
vas living with him and fortunately was at home. 

“ Didst thou see Lygia to-day?” ache Petronius upon 
ntering. 

‘Tam returning Aw her.” 

“Then listen what I will tell thee and lose no time on 
uestions. They decided to-day. at Caesar’s to put the guilt ` 
f incending Rome upon Christians. Persecution and, tor- 
res threaten them. Pursuit may begin , any moment. 
ake Lygia and flee instantly, even beyond the Alps or to 
ica. And hasten, for it is nearer from Palatine» to: 
rans-Tiber than from here !” Mean ANA 
Vinicius was really too much of a soldier to lose time on : 
lecessary questions. He was listening with- wrinkled — 
ow, with a face collected and menacing, but without fear. 
idently the first feeling which awoke in his nature in ‘face’: 
the danger was a desire to fight and defend himself. eee 
“Tam going,” he said. ` 

A word yet: take a capsa. with gold, take arms onde a. 
Ww of ae Christian men. Th case © of necessity—rescue 


z 


ppen: He knew ` that ea and ‘Linus’ returned “HGS: 
the fire to the former’s house, which like the largest part of | 
Tı ans- -Tiber was saved, and that was an unfavorable cir- R 
tance, for it would not be easy otherwise to find them 
È: the crowds. He hoped, nevertheless, that nobody 
in ‘the Palatine where they where living, so. thai 


event ‘Vinicius will arrive before the protonen 


If send a more a ten men Hey she 
en the ‘Lygian giant ; alone will break their boi 
hi if : iés i 


tase pre ; 

war with Caesar. “Petronius knew also that if Vinicius die 
Mescape the vengeance ‘of Nero, that vengeance migh 
upon him. But he did not care much for that. On: the 
contrary the thought of thwarting the designs of Nero an 
Tygellinus: rejoiced him. He decided not ‘to spare money 
r men, and moreover, as Paul of Tarsus at Ancium con 
verted the largest part of his slaves, he could be certain ` 
that he can count upon their readiness and devotion for 
“defending a Christian woman. a 
‘The entrance of Eunice interrupted his meditations. At 
sight of her all his troubles and cares fled: He, forgot about é 
Caesar, about the disfavor in which he fell, about the: ba: 
Augustians, about the pursuit menacing the Christians, 
about Vinicius and Lygia, but he looked at her with the . 
yes of an esthetic man, enamoured in the marvelous 
orms, and of a lover for whom love breathes from these 
orms. Dressed in a transparent violet garment, called Coa 3 
vestis, through which her pink flesh was seen, she was as 
beautiful as a divinity. Besides, feeling herself admired. 
and loving him with all her soul, always thirsty. for his 
fondlings, she began to blush from joy as if she were. not 
oncubine but an innocent girl. 
“What wilt thou tell me, 0 Charis?” said Petroniu 
xtending his hand toher. 


; ‘Lord, Antemios with the singers . “came: atid ask 
vhether thou wilt deign to hear him to-day?” | 
ee ‘ Let him wait. He will sing to us the Dat to > Apollo 


ee ies in i Coa vestis; ‘it seems to me that phon 
1a veiled herself with a border of te es and isi standin 


ive me hy lips. Dost thou love me?” * 
would, not love Zeus more.” 


looked in his « eyes iih fear: 
“How is that, master?” ; 
“Do not fear! For, thou seest, who knowns whether Ls 

ill not have to prepare for a long j journey.’ 

“Take tne with thee.” 

But Petronius changed the subject abruptly and asked: _ 
“Tell me, are there asfodels upon the grass plots in the 
garden?” : 
~ “The cypresses and the grass plots in the garden are 
yellow from the fire, the leaves dropped from the myrtles 
and the entire garden looks dead.” 
-` * “All Rome looks dead and soon it will be a real ceme- 
tery. ‘Dost thou know that an edict against the Christians 
will be issued and a persecution will begin, eens “which » 
thousands of people will perish?” 

“Why. will they punish them, master? They are good and ` 
quiet people. ” 

-= “That’s the very reason.’ z ; 

“Then let us go to the sea. Thy’ divine eyes do not like 
to look upon blood. ” Soe 

-~ “Yea, but meantime I must bathe. Come to the elseo- 
thesium to anoint my arms. By the girdle of Kypns! 
Nevei- yet did thou seem so beautiful to me: I will order a 
ath-tub for thee shaped like a shell, and thou wilt be in it 
like a precious pearl.... Come, Golden- haired one. 

And they went away, and in an hour afterwards returned 
ith rose-wreaths, and their dim eyes rested upon a table 
covered with vessels of gold. Boys, dressed: like Cupids, — 
ere serving them, while they, sipping wine from cups hid — 
in ivy twigs, listened to the hymn to Apollo, sung with the- 
jund of harps under the direction of Anthemios.. What did 
they care that around the villa house chimneys wero pro- 
jecting from the ruins, and that breaths of wind were spread- 
ing the ashes of burnt Rome? They felt happy, and thought’ 
nly of love, which seemed to change their life tọ a divine aH 
ream. Z $ 
ut before the hymn was finished, a slave, 1 the overseer. of ee 
atrium, entered the hall. = 
‘Lord, ” said he in a voice in which uneasiness was i 
cernable,— “a centurion with a detachment of pretorians is 
ding before the. gate and, -by the ‘Order Of Caesar, de es 


a 
imparted to all PR for Ceesar “usually did not em 
loy pretorians in his intercourse with friends, and their 
arrival in those times forbode nothing good. Petronius did. 
jot show the least emotion and said, like a man whom con- : 
nuous summons are annoying: 
“They might let me eat my dinner in peace.” 
Then turning to the overseer of the atrium he said: 
~ “Let him in.’ ee 
~The slave disappeared behind the curtains; soon hea 
“steps were heard and the centurion Aper, an acquaintance of — 
Petronius, dressed in armor and with an iron helmet upon: 3 
his head entered the hall. 
“Noble sir,” he said “a letter from Caesar.” 
Pétronius lazily stretched out his white hand, took the Z 
ablets and throwing a glance on them he handed them to! 
unice quite calmly: l 
-< He will read to- -night a new song from Troica and he S 
ummons me to come. i 
“I have only the order of delivering the letter,” Soon the 
enturion. ! ; 
_.* There will be no answer. But perhaps, centurion, thou a 
wouldst rest with us for a while and empty a cup of wine?” _ 
“Thanks, noble sir..1 will willingly drink the cup of 
ine for thy health, but I cannot rest for I am on duty.” 

“Why did they give the letter to you instead of sending 
t witha slave?” — 
* ‘I don’t know, sir. Maybe because they have sent me 
this direction on another duty. ” 
“I know,” said Petronius, — “against the Christians.” 
So it is, lord. ” ee : 
Is the pursuit begun long since?” 
: < ‘Some detachments were sent to Trans- Tiber i in the fore- ; 


Saying his the centurion drank a little wine in PONOT o 
ars, then he emptied it and said: ` 
‘May the gods grant to thee what thou wishest. 
Take also this cup,” said Petronius. 

he nodded to Anthemios to finish the hymn t 


The. Copperbeard begins to play with me and with Vin- 
spoke to insel, as the Y sounded agi 


uess the design. He. wants io scare me “by” sending me an 
ation through ‘a centurion. In the evening they will- 
sk of the centurion how did I receive him. No, no! Thou ` 
wilt not. rejoice too much, malicious and cruel puppet. I 
know that thou wilt not forget the offense, I know that the — 
eril will not miss me, but if thou thinkest that I will look ` 

ntreatingly i in thy. eyes, that thou wilt see fear and humility ni 
n my face, thou art mistaken.” i 
- “Caasar writes,master: “Come if thou hast h a De e 

aid Eunice. “Wilt thou go?” ae 
< ‘I am in excellent humor and I can listen even to his ; 
rerses,”. answered Petronius— ‘therefor 1 shall go, the more 
O as Vinicius cannot.’ S 
‘Indeed, after the dinner and customary walk he gave hin 
elf into the hands of female slaves, who dressed his hair — 
nd arranged his toilet, and in an hour afterwards, beautiful » 
sa god, he commanded his slaves’ to carry him to the Pali- © 

ne. The hour was calm and warm; the moon was shin- ` 
ng so brightly that the lampadarii walking in front of the 
litter put out. the torches. On, the ‘streets and among the 
ins lurked crowds of people drunk with wine, dressed in _ 
vy and honeysuckle, carrying in their hands twigs of my 
e and laurel, which were furnished by Caesar’s gardens. _ à 
‘The abundance of grain. and the hope, of great, spectacles. 

illed the hearts of the people with „Joy. Here and, there © 
ngs in honor of the “ divine night ” and love were sung; | 
ere and there they danced’ by the moonlight; several time 
‘slaves had to shout for more room for the litter of the 
noble Petronius” :and then the throng separated, shouting Š 
n honor of their favorite. > ; 
But he thought of Vinicius and wondered that there w 
news: from him. He was an epicurean: and. an egotist bu 
coursing now with Paul of Tarsus, now with Vinicius, 
hearing of Christians every day, he was changed a. lit 

‘though: he did not know it nine A certain. wind breathe 


er “people. besides. his own person began to interest ‘hin 
“Mo eover,. to. Vinicius he was, ee ale attached, for’ a 


scued her. But he would rather have the certainty, for 
foresaw that he will have to answer different questions fi 
which it would be better to be prepared. 

‘Stopping in front of Tiberius’ house he alighted from the 
Jitter ànd after a while he entered the atrium, already filled 
with pretorians. His friends of yesterday, though astounded 
that he was invited, still were ignoring him. But he moved 
~ among ‘them, beautiful, free, careless and as ‘self-confident 
as if he could distribute favors himself. Some of them, see- 
g him, were made uneasy in their souls, lest they had 
hown him indifference too early. 

However, Cmsar feigned not to see him, and he did not 
answer to his bow, affecting to be occupied in conver sation. 
Tygellinus, on the contrary, approached and said: 
‘™Good evening arbiter elegantiarum. Dost thou main 
tain that it was not the Christians who have burned Rome? ” 
‘But Petronius shrugged his shoulders and stroking him: o 
his shoulder-bone, like a freedman, he answered: 
~“ Thou knowest just as well as I do what to think of it 
“I do not dare to compare myself with thy sagacity.” 

“ And partly thou art right, for in this case, when Caes g 
will read to us the new song from Troica, thou wouldst hav 
stead of crying like'a peacock, to say some absurd opinion. 
3 -Tygellinus. bit his lips. He was not overjoyed that Caes 

eceided to read his new song, for this was opening a: field 
which he could not compete with Petronius. Indeed, dur 


turning his’ eyes. upon Petronius, ‘noticing carefully ‘what 
could read in his face. The latter was listening, raising h 
y brows, nodding his assent at times, at times intensifi 
i ttention, as if he ‘wished to verify that he heard c 
tly. e And afterwards he either praised or criticis 
j ee corrections or polishing off certain lines. |] 


“verses are Saree -of praise: Slowly, here os 
_ dispute: with him,- and at Jast when Petr 
fa 


ou wilt see in the last song z why I ier it.’ 

“Ah” X thought Petronius, “ so I shall live to hear the las 

song. ° Ss 

~ More than one, hearing this, spoke to himself at heart: 

“Woe to me! Petronius having time before him can — 

` return favors and overthrow even Tygellinus. ” A 

_ And they again began to approach him. But the end of — 

the evening was less lucky, for Caesar, in the moment when — 

-Petronius was taking leave of him, asked suddenly with half- 

closed eyes and face at once malignant and glad: - eee 

=- “And why did not Vinicius come?” : 

~ Were Petronius sure that Vinicius with Lygia were already 5 

S pond the gates of the city. he would answer: “He had — 

- married by thy permission and departed.” But, acc z 
Nero’s strange smile, he answered: es 


fos eo 


‘Thy summons, O godlike, did not find him at home.” ; 
: «i Tell him that I will be glad to see him, ” answered Nero— 3 
SS and tell him for me that he should not neglect the Pe 

~ tacles in which the Christians will figure. ” 
Petronius was alarmed by these words, for it seemed to . 
‘him that they pertain to Lygia personally. Taking a seat in 
his litter-he commanded them to carry him home swifter still -~ 
than in the morning. But this was not easy. In front of — 
Tiberius’ house stood a throng dense and noisy, drunk as ` 
before but not singing ‘and not dancing but as if excited. — 
From afar came certain shouts which Petronius could not - 
nderstand at once, but which were increasing, and nS 
hanged to a single savage cry: 

‘“The Christians for the lions!” ya 
The splendid litters of the courtiers moved through the: S 
owling mob. From- the depth of the burnt streets new — 
‘crowds were rushing in continually, and hearing the shout 
egan to repeat it. News was passed from mouth to mouth 
that the pursuit was in force since noon time, that many in 
endiaries were caught, and soon along the newly opened and 
è: old streets, along the alleys lying among the- ruin 
round the Palatine, on all the heights and gardens in 
orne more:and more furious shouts were heard: 
“The Christians for the lions !!” - 

‘1 Herd ! ” repeated Petronius, with contemp 


w 


6 


“pt 


crimes. “and PA dissolution “cannot last in any even 
Rome was the lord of the world, but was also its ulcer. 
The odor of a cadaver was breathing from it. The shadow 
-of death was falling upon the rotten life. More than once 
‘this was spoken of even among the Augustians, but to 
Petronius’ eyes never did the truth appear more distinctly 
-~ that that crowned chariot, upon which, as a triumphator, 
~Rome stood, dragging behind itself a fettered ‘herd o 
nations, was going to an abyss. ' The lifé of thé world-ruling ` 
< city- seemed to him. some foolish ceremony and some orgy, 
which, however, must end. : 
= He understood now that only the Christians have some 
new fundaments of life, but he thought that soon no trace 
-of Christians would remain. And what then ? 
This foolish ceremony will continue under the jeadershig 
of -Nero, and when Nero will pass away, another. will be 
found of the same ’lyind, or worse, for in view. of such 
-people and such patricians, there is no reason that a bette: 
one should be found: There will be a new orgy, and in 
~ addition a more filthy and more wicked one. 
- But the orgy cannot last eternally, and one has to go to 
‘sleep: even from simple exhaustion. 3 
Thinking of this, Petronius himself felt immensely tired: 
s it worth while to live in uncertainty of to-morrow only to 
look upon this sort of a world? The genus of death is not 
less beautiful than the genus of sleep, and has wings: on 
is shoulders. ; 
- The litter halted in front of Petronius’ dor ‘which. the > 
atchful doorkeeper opened at the same moment. j 
1! Did the noble Vinicius return? ” asked Petronius. 
“A minute ago, sir,” answered the slave. 
“Sohe did not rescue her ! ” thought I Petronius. 3 
And, throwing down: his toga, he ran into the aoe 
linicius was sitting upon a tripod, with his head inclined 
most to his knees; but at the sound of steps he raised his 
in which the eyes were feverishly gleaming. 
“Didst thou arrive too late? ” asked Petronius. 
s. She was imprisoned in the rorenoona 
jere Was a minute of silence. : 
Didst thou see oe k : 


Klas 


* Tn the Mamertinian prison. ’ 
Petronius shuddered and oe to look 1 upon Vinicius with 
an inquisitive glance. — Raa 
~ Vinicius understood it. RE 

“No! ” he said. “They did not ‘cast ie into the Tulli- | 

um, nor even to thé central prison. I paid the guard to- 
rive her his. room. Ursus lied down on the threshhold and- 
watching over her. n S 
‘1 Why did not Ursus defend her?” SA 
o ` ma sent fifty pretorians. Besides, „Linus forbade x 


cere a : 5 
$ cl understand thee, ” he said, > Mihai how dost thou “we to 


When shall this take es ay 
“They answered that they cannot deliver her to me im- | 
ae because ~ they feared the responsibility. When i 
the risons will be filled with a multitude of people, and the 
nt of the prisoners will be lost, then they will deliver 

. But this is the last extremity! First thou save 
! Thou art a friend of Ctesar. He unser ae 
to me. Go to him and save me!” 


SOR 


p X : ia I will answer fies? ” he said. “In the mean- 


out cele omer it Sud bet too late.” 
said Vinicius. : 


Coane from Cier Worse even! I have the Cota 
tba't he will act against my entreaty. If not for that, would 
‘I advise thee to flee with Lygia or to rescue her? Besides, 
“if thou wert able to escape, the anger of Caesar would be 
turned oh me. But to-day he would do something at thy 
request rather than at mine, But do not count on thi 
= Get her from the prison and flee! Nothing else remains ‘to 
Gi thee. If that will fail thee then it will be time for other 
means. In the meantime know that Lygia was imprisoned 
not alone for her belief in Christ. The anger. of PoppsEa 
‘persecutes her and thee. Dost thou remember that thou 
‘hast offended Augusta, that thou hast rejected her? And 
‘she knows that thou hast rejected her for Lygia’s sake, whom 
she hated from the first glance. She tried once before to 
ruin her, ascribing to her witcheries the death of her child. 
hat has happened is the hand of Poppaea! How wilt’ tho 
explain why. was Lygia the first one imprisoned? Who could 
point out Linus’ house? And I tell thee that she was ` fol 
owed for a long time! I know that I tear thy soul and that 
I take the rest of thy hope, but I tell thee-this purposely, 
cause if thou wilt not liberate her before ae will find ¢ ou 
at thou wilt try it, then at both perish. me 


‘upon Petronius, so that he rested his hand upon Peoh 
ider, breathing in his- face the gao oe wine and shout 


“The ENANS fot the ions r F 
“Mirmillion, a said Petronius calmly, “listen to m 


B, 


e the lions! 


Ue m were. teari 


€ measure of his p patience was exhausted. ae 
ae “Friend, ” he said, “thou smellest of wine, and art 3 in my 
way.” 

So saying, he drove into the man’s breast, up to he hilt; S 
the short sword with which he had armed himself, after 
which, taking Vinicius by the arm, he continued on as i 
nothing had happened. - 

-“ Ctesar told me to-day: ‘ Tell Vinicius for me, that he 
hould be: ‘present at. the spectacles in which the Christians 
will figure.” Dost thou understand what this means? They - 
‘want to have a show of thy pain. This is a settled affair. 

ethaps that is the reason why thou and I are not impris- - 

med. If thou wilt not be able to get her out at once, then © 

-I don’t know!.... Perhaps Acte will speak for thee, 

ut will she gain - anything? Thy Sicilian lands sas 
lso tempt Tygellinus. Try it. ° $ ų 

-“J will give him all I have,” said Vinicius. 

From the Carinae to the Forum was not far, theretois 5 
they arrived soon. The night began to grow pale and the — 
walls of the castle to protrude plainly from the shadow. $ 

Suddenly, as they turned towards the Mamertinian Bon ; 
Petronius halted and said: 

~“Pretorians! Too late!” i 

n fact, the prison was surrounded by a double cordon of ` 

oldiers.. The dawn silvered their iron helmets and the RE 
ints of their lances. : 

The face of Vinicius became as pale as death. 

‘Let us go,” he said. ae 

Very soon they stopped before the file. Petronius, who E 

eing gifted with an unusual memory, knew not only the — 

fficers, but almost all the soldiers of the pretoria, at once `- 
erceived his SEAS. the. Tar of the cohort, and | 


td the prison?” 
< So. it is, noble Petronius. The prefect fears that ‘they : 
1 try to rescue the incendiaries. ’ 


ch. more Christians.” 


f Petronius he said to him: 
~* © See Acte, and I will come to ‘eam whats answer she- 
gave to thee. A 
- “l Come,” answered Poon. : ; 
In this moment under the ground and behind. the thick 
‘walls singing was heard. The song, at first low and stifled, 
became louder and louder. The voices of men, women and 
Children united in one harmonious choir. The entire prison 
began to resound in the quietude of the dawn like a harp. | 
But those were not voices of sorrow or despair. On the - 
‘contrary, joy and triumph sounded in them. pees 
The soldiers looked at one another with astonishment. — 
n the sky appeared the first golden gleams of the dawn. 


z 


i 
CHAPTER IX. 


~ The shout, “The Christians for the lions!” was heard con- 
tinually in all parts of the city. In the first moment not — 
nyone doubted that they were the real perpetrators of the- 
lisaster, but nobody wanted to doubt, for their punishment — 
as. to be a magnificieut amusement for the people. But the — 
Opinion’ spread that the disaster would not assume such ter- — 
ible dimensions but for the anger of the gods, therefore in 

temples piacula or purifying offerings were ordered. By ` 
onsultation of Sibyllian books the senate: arranged cerenn, 

nies and public prayers to Vulcan, to Ceres and to. Proser- 
ina.: The matrons were offering sacrifices to Juno; their- 
whole procession went to the seashore to take water and 
prinkle with it the statue of the goddess. Married women 
repared feasts to gods. and night-vigils. Rome was purify- 3 
itself from sins, bringing offerings and appeasing the 
~- immortals: And meanwhile among the ruins new, broa 
eets were ‘opened. Here and there foundations for mag 
icient houses, palaces and temples were already laid. Bu 
st of all with unheard of haste they were building immense 
den amphitheatres, in which the Christians were to 
eathe their last, Immediately after the consultation i 
rius’ house: orders to the proconsuls were dispatched t 
wild beasts. Jeem ee the vua 


e Italian cities, not excluding the smaller ones. s. In Africa, 
by his order, immense hunts were arranged, in which the- 
ntire local ‘population had to participate. Elephants and 
‘tigers from Asia, crocodiles and hippopotamuses from the Nile, : 
lions from Atlas, wolves and bears from the Pyrenees, savage — 
‘dogs ftom Hibernia, Molos dogs from the Epirus, buffalos.* ; 
~ and savage bisons from Germania. By reason of the num- ` 
‘ber of the prisoners the games were to surpass anything ever 
efore seen. Caesar wished to drown the remembrances of ` 
ie conflagaration in blood and to intoxicate Rome, therefore» ; 
‘the bloodshed never promised to be more magnificient. a 
The | enlivened people helped the vigils and the preto- 
ans in the pursuit of the Christians. It was not a difficult . 
thing, for whole crowds camping with other people in the | A 
\ gardens were loudly confessing their faith. When sur- 
‘rounded they were kneeling down and singing hymns, and 
allowed themselves to be seized without resisting. But their 
patience only increased the anger of the people, who, not 
nderstanding its origin, considered: it as stubborness and. 
ersistence in crime, A fury, seized the persecutors. It- 
appened that the mob wrested Christians from the hands of 
ipretorians and tore them to pieces with their hands; women — 
ere dragged to prisons by their hair; children’s heads were 
ashed against stones. Thousands of people were running 
‘day. and night howling along the streets. Victims .were 
ght. among ruins, in chimneys. and cellars. In front o 
le ‘prisons, at the fires, around ‘the wine-barrels, Bacchian 
asts and dances were held. Jn the evenings they were 
ening with delight to roars similar to thunder-claps, which 
ounded. throughout the whole city. The prisons were over- 
ed, but the mob drove in new victims every day. Pity 
s dead. It seemed that the people had forgotten to spea 
in their mad fury they remembered only -one sho 
Christians for the lions! ”- The ‘days and nights we 
er than | ever. before known in Rome; “the” air itsel 
T with oe blood and crime. SNEL i 


patrician Christians, of -whom none were imprisoned as ye : 

It was perfectly known in the Palatine that to the confessors 
of Christ beldnged: Flavius, Domitilla, Pomponia Grmcina, 

- Cornelius Pudens and Vinicius: but Caesar himself, however, 
-feared ° it impossible to make the mob- believe that such 
-people had incended Rome, and as first of all the conviction 
-of the people had to be considered—the punishment and the 
vengeance were postponed till later days. Others thought — 
that the influence of Acte had saved those patricians. This 

~ opinion was erroneous. Petronius, after parting with Vin- 
icius went, it is true, to Acte for help to Lygia, but she 5 
-could offer him only tears for she was living in poverty and = 
sorrow and endured only so long as she concealed. herself — 
~ from Caesar and Poppaea: 

However, she visited Lygia in the prison, browse her 
-_Slothing and victuals, and above all saved her from insults 
on the part of the prison-guards, who were already bribed. — 
Still Petronius, not being able to forget that if not for him 
: and'for his plans of taking Lygia from the house of Aulus. 

she probably would not at present be in prison, and besides, — 
‘wishing to win the game with Tygellinus, spared neither time — 
~ nor endeavors. In the course of a few days he saw Seneca, — 
` Domitius Afra, Crispinilla, through whom he wished. to— 
“reach Poppaea; also Terpnos, Diodorus, and the beau- 
- tiful Pythagoras, and finally Aliturus and Paris, to whom 
usually Caesar did not refuse anything. With the aid of 
Chrysotemis, who was at present a mistress of Vatinius, he — 
tried to gain even his assistance, not sparing him nor me 
others with promises or money. 

-- But all those exertions remained fruitless. Sasa, un- 
certain of his own to-morrow, began to persuade him that 
even if the Christians did not really burn Rome, they ought 
to be exterminated for its good; in a word, he justified the 
future slaughter by reason of the State. Terpnos and Dio 
dorus accepted the money, but did not do anything in return. 
Vatinius informed Ciesar that they tried to bribe him. Ali- 
turus only, who. at first was hostile to the Christians, no 
‘was pitying them, dared to mention to Caesar the imprisoned 
girl, and to entreat for her, ae he obtained Horing save thi 


ae Set 
: nd when he. ‘repeated this answer to "Peroni. the latter ; 


“Now that Nero found a comparison ate Brutus, there 
no help left: ’ 
_He'was sorry however for Vinicius, a he feared hae he 
ould make an attempt upon his own life. ‘Now,’ he 
ought to himself, “the endeavors which he is making for 
- salvation are > supporting him. Petronius understood 
at it is possible to die thus, rather than to love and to suf- ` 
er so. Meanwhile Vinicius was doing all that he ‘could: 
nk of in ‘order to save Ligia. He was visiting the Augus- 
ans, and he, once so haughty, now. begged their assistance. 
T rough Vitellius he offered Tygellinus his Sicilian lands. 
d everything he might ask. Tygellinus however, not — 
hing to give offence to Augusta, declined. To go to Cae- — 
imself, to embrace his knees and to implore would lead 
0 nothing. . Vinicius ¿wanted to do this but Petronius, 
aring of his intention, asked him: , ; 
“ And he will refuse thee, and if he answers with a joke 
Mon shameless menace, what wilt thou do?” 
x To. this the features of Vinicius contracted with pain and 
age, and from his closed j jaws a gnashing was heard. 
“Yes!” said Petronius, “that is why I dissuade thee from 7 
ou wilt close all the roads to salvation!” A 
‘But Vinicius restrained himself, and passing his hand over, 
is forehead, covered with cold Petspuatom NE ia 
o! no! Tam a Christian !”.. 
“And thou wilt forget it as thou hast forgotten. ita moment 
Thou hast the right to ruin, thyself, but not her. ‘Re- | 
a er what Sejanus’ daughter suffered before death. ” 


d more for Vinicius than for Lygia. But he knew: that 
T check him with nothing from such a dangerous 


estruction to Lygia. Besides, he was right, for on the: 
tas eae ‘the: arrival of the young haa and 


“with. her, ‘bile he bean S to pay her in his soul in 
< most religious honor, as to a heavenly being. And no 
at the thought that he lost this being, beloved, and holy, a 
that besides death, tortures more horrible even than the death 
~ itself can befall her, the blood stopped in his veins, his soul. 
` was changing to one groan, his thoughts were confused. 
At times it seemed to him that his skull was filled with a 
live fire, that would burst it. He ceased to understand why 
«Christ, that merciful one, that God, does not come to help 
< his confessors, why, the besmoked walls of the Palatine do 
not sink under the ground, and together with them, Nero, 
>the Augustians, the pretorian camp and that whole city of 
` crime. He thought that it cannot and should not be other- 
-< wise, and that all on which his eyes look, which: breaks 
` his heart, is a dream. But the roar of the beasts told 
-hi m that it was a reality, and the noise of axes from undi 
` which arenas were rising told him that it was true. The 
his faith in Christ was shaken and his dismay was a new 
7 :torture, perhaps the most horrible of all. ; RESY 
And meanwhile Petronius was telling him: : 
ue “Remember what ‘Sejanus’ daughter endured before 
death.” 


(CHAPTER Xx. 


degree. that he sought support of freedmen and female 
slaves, those of Cæsar as well as those of. Poppa. He over 
paid. ‘their vain promises and obtained their . consideratio 
vith rich gifts. ae found - the first husband - of Augusta, 


‘villa in AA to her son from the first marriage, Rufiù 
ut he only angered Cæsar with this, who hated his: step 
. By a special courier he wrote to the second husba'n 
Poppea, Othon, in Hispania, and offered his whole ‘prop 
Ps himself, till a he ET that he ae wai ; 


quo VAL IS.. 


etronius perceived” the same. Meanwhile ‘day. “ifr 
<day passed. The amphitheatres were finished. Tesserae, — 


” 


-that is, signs of entrance to the ‘ ‘ ludus matutinus ” were 
already distributed. But this time the “ morning ” game, 
-by reason of an unheard of multitude of victims, was to 
stretch to days, weeks and months. It was. not known 
- where to place the Christians. The prisons were crowded, 
=- and fever raged in them. Puticuli, that is, common pits 
in which slaves were buried, began to overfill. A fear arose 
lest the diseases might spread over the whole city, so it was 
decided to hurry. 
~ And all this news sounded in Vinicius’ ears, extinguishing 
in him the last rays of hope. While there was time he- 
could: delude himself that he could obtain something, but — 
mow the time had come. The games were to begin. Lygia . 
could find herself any day in the circus cuniculum, from - 
which the exit was solely on the arena. Vinicius, not know- 
ing where fate and the cruelty of violence might throw her, 
began to visit all the circuses, bribe the guards and the — 
bestiarii, proposing plans to them which they could not 
fulfill. S 

-But he did not intend to outlive her, and decided to per- 

sh with her. But he judged that the pain would kill him 
before the terrible time arrived. His friends and Petronius 
‘also thought that any day the kingdom of shadows might 
“open. before him. His face became yellow, and similar to 
hose waxen masks kept in lararia. In his features the — 
Astonishment had stiffened, as if he did not understand what 
iad happened and what might happen: When anyone spoke 

o him he raised his eyes by a mechanical motion and looked 
at the speaker with a terrified and inquisitive glance. The- 
ights he passed with Ursus in the prison near the door of | 
ygia, and if she ordered him to go away and rest, he fee 
med to Petronius and walked till morning in the atrium. 
he slaves often found him kneeling with raised hands Ons 
ing on the ground face down. He was praying to Christ, 
or this was his last hope. Everything had failed. Only a 
yonder. could * save Lygia, therefore Vinicius was ‘striking — 
- forehead oe the ` Stone slabs aie pee for the 


him then give help and assistance to Vinicius. © 
` And on a certain night he went to search for, him. The 
Christians, of whom not many remained, were hiding him — 
carefully, even from other Christians, in order that some of - 
-the weaker should not voluntarily betray him. Vinicius, in 
` the midst of general confusion and disaster, being. occupied 
|} with endeavors to get Lygia out of prison, lost the Apostle — 
from his eyes-, so that since his baptism he had rarely seen 4 
him, since the beginning of the persecution. But going to — 
the digger in whose cottage. he was baptized, he learned — 
- from him that in the vineyard beyond the Porta Salaria, be- 
longing to Cornelius Pudens, a meeting of the Christians, — 
will take place. The digger undertook to lead Vinicius to it, 
assuring him that he would find Peter there. In fact, at | 
nightfall they’ went and reaching the other side of the, 
‘walls, making their way through ditches grown over Mae 
reeds, they reached the vineyard situated in a wild and ~ ; 
“secluded place. The meeting was being held in a shed in- 
which wine was usually made. On entering, a murmur of 
` prayers reached his ears and once inside he saw by the dim z 
light of the lanterns some fifty kneeling in prayer. They — 
were saying a sort of a litany, while a chorus of voices, male 
as well as female, repeated every minute: “Christ, have — 
= mercy. ° Deep, heart-breaking, sorrow and grief was in their. 
voices eee 
Peter was present. He was kneeling in front, DA a “ 
~ wooden cross nailed to the wall of the shed, and was pray- 
“ing. Vinicius recognized from afar his white hair and up-- 
lifted hands. The first thought of the young patrician was. 
` to pass the congregation, to drop down to the Apostle’s feet 
and to cry: “Help 1” but for the solemnity of the prayer or 
for the weakness his knees bent, and kneeling down near the 
entrance, he began. to repeat with a groan and with clinched 
palms: “Christ, have mercy ! ” Were he conscious he would 
-understand that not only in his prayer a groan was sounding, 
„and that he was not the only one who brought here his pain, 
‘his grief and his fear. There was not a single human -soul 
n this congregation who did not lose friends dear to th 
eart, and while the most zealous and most courageous 0 
he confessors were already imprisoned, with every moment 
sh news prad of the insults and tortures which were in- 


ee 


d to them in the prisons, while the immensity of th 
disaster surpassed all suppositions, while there remained thi 
jandful of them, there was not a single heart among them 

which was not terrified in his belief and did not ask in des- 

peration: “Where is Christ? and why does He permit that 
the evil be more powerful than God?” 

But meanwhile: they were begging Him with despair foe 

mercy, for in each soul there was glimmering a spark of — 

‘hope that He will come, will destroy the evil, hurl Nero 

own, into an abyss and govern the world.... They looked to 

eaven, they were listening, trembling and praying. ‘Vinicius » 

‘repeating, “Christ, have mercy! * was seized by an ecstasy ` 

“such as lie experienced in the digger’ s house. Behold they 
all oh Him from the depth of the suffering—from the preci- 
ice jbehold, Peter calls on Him, therefore any moment the — 
ky may part, the earth will tremble to its foundations. He 

ill come down in immense light, with stars at his feet, 
srciful but menacing, He will raise his faithful and will: 
rder the precipices to swallow the persecutors. ee 
` Vinicius covered his face with his hands and dropped to the Se 
earth. Suddenly a silence surrounded him as of fear stopped — 
urther calls in the mouths of all present. | And: it seemed. 
o him that something ‘must necessarily happen, that. the 
oment of the miracle will come. He was certain that 
shen he arose and. opened his eyes he will see a light which | 

inds. mortal eyes and he will naan a voice ii which | 
hearts are fainting. 

But the silence reigned conina. Àt last the sobbing 

“a woman broke it. 

Vinicius arose and es to look before him with spied 


ly ; 
full of sorrowful complaint and boidi suffering ; 
a widow, had but one son, who supported m 
ive him back to me, O Lord !”. 
A moment of silence again followed. Peter stood barde th 
neeling assembly, old, careworn, and seeming to them at this 
moment like a personification of decrepitude and feebleness. 
e Then another voice began to complain: ` 

“The executioners insulted my daughters and Christ per- 


mitted it!” 
a a third one: 
“I remain alone with my children, “and hen they, wil 
` seize me, who will give bread and water to them? ” ; 
Then the fourth one: ; ae 
‘! They took Linus again, whom they left before, and w 
-him on tortures, 0 Lord!” ; 
Then the fifth: ESSR : a es 
- “When we will return to our homes. the pretorians wil 
‘seize us. We don’t know where to conceal ourselves.” 
“ Woe to us! Who will protect us? ” 
i “And: in the silence of the night complaint sounded afte 
omplaint. The old fisherman closed his eyes and shook his- 
‘white head over that human suffering and fear. Silence 
“again followed; only the watchmen were ee quietly 
behind the shed. 
Vinicius sprang up again in order:to make his way through 
he. congregation to the Apostle and to demand aid of him, 
but he suddenly saw in front of him as if a precipice, the 
ight of which made his legs powerless. What will there 
e if the Apostle will confess his inability, if he will confirm 
‘that the Roman Caesar is more powerful than Christ- 
Nazareth? At this thought he was filled with fear, for he 
felt that in that event not only his remaining hope will fall 
into this' abyss, but himself and his Lygia, his love i 
‘hrist, his belief, and all with which he had lived, and only 
eath and night, shoreless like a sea, will remain. 


at he could hardly be heard: — SS RERS 
“Children of: mine! I saw: on Golgotha ` as hy na 


y raised up the cross in order ‘that. the -cron 
ae death af the Son of Man. * 


-*-*And I saw, ren aS oped hs side, "and: He died. 
And then, returning from the cross, I was calling in pain, 
like you call now: ‘Woe! Woe! 0 Lord! Thou art God— - 
why didst thou permit this, why didst Thou die, and why - 
~ didst Thou distress our hearts, who believed that Thy king- 
~ dom will come?.... 


“> And He, our Lod and our God, arose from the x 


sy dead on the third day, and was among us until he entered - 
- His kingdom amid a great brightness... 
~. “And we, seeing our weak faith, were strengthened in our 
hearts and since then we have sowed His seed,” * * * * 

- Here, turning in the direction from which came the first à 

complaint, he began to speak in a stronger voice: i $ 
-< “Why do you complain?.... God gave Himself up to tor- 
tures and death, and you desire that He should protect you 
from it? People of little faith! Did you understand His- 
~- teaching—did He promise you only this one life? Behold 
He comes to you and says: ‘Come, follow me;™ behold He 
raises you to Himself, and you cling with your hands to the 
earth, calling: “Lord, help!» I am dust before God, but 
for you I am the Apostle of God and vicar; and I say to you ` 
in the name of Christ,not death before you, but life; not 
tortures, but countless delights; not tears and groans, but 
Singing; not slavery, but reigning! I, an Apostle of God, 
E say to thee, Widow, thy son will not die, but he will be born 
in glory for eternal life and thou wilt join him! To thee, 
father, whose innocent daughters the exécutioners disgraced, 
promise that thou wilt find them again whiter than the — 
lilies. of Hebron! To you, mothers, who will be torn away 
rom the orphans, to you who will lose fathers, to you who ` 
are complaining, to you who will look upon the death of the- 
beloved, to you, the careworn, unfortunate, fearing, and to — 
fou who are to die, I say in the name of Christ, that like 
from a dream you will wake for a happy waking, and like — 
om a night for the light of God. In the name of Christ, 
t the barrier fall from -your eyes and let your ‘hearts. be vee 
ing! x 2 
Saying hus he raised his hand as if ordering, and- they 
re new. blood in their veins and: also a shudder in their — 
b es, for not an old man, decrepit and careworn, stood bi 8 
em, but a potentate, who was taking their sues ar 
ing them from the dust wd e fear, : 


above the wills of the cities there is the Lord, who _ ha 
settled in you. The stones will be moistened by the tear: 
~ the sand will be saturated with blood, the pits will be full“ 
-your bodies, and I tell you: ! You are the victors! > The 

Lord is coming to the conquest of this city of crime, tyranny 

and pride, and you are his legion! And like He himself 

redeemed with tortures and blood the sins of the world, so 

He desires that you should redeem with torture and blood 

‘this den of EUN . This He declares. to you trotai 

my lips!” 

And he spread his hands, and fixed his eyes upward, and 
to them the hearts’ in their breasts almost ceased to beat, for — 
they felt that he saw something that their mortal eyes could: 
not see. 

In fact, his face changed and was covered with brighi 
and for a while he was looking in silence, as if dumb- tur, 
ecstacy. But soon his voice was again heard: À : 

“Thou art here, O Lord, and pointėst to me the way! 
How, O Christ!... .Not in Jerusalem, but in this city of 
Satan Thou wishest to lay Thy capital? Here, from these 
tears and from this blood dost Thou want to build Thy 

church? There where Nero rules to-day Thy eternal king- — 
dom should stand? 0 Lord, Lord! And Thou commandest 
-these timid ones to build the foundation for the new Zion of 
` the world from their bones, and Thou commandest my spirit 
F to assume and rule over it and over the people -of the earth? 
: And Thou art pouring a spring of strength upon the 
: weak ones that they should become strong, and Thou com- - 
-mandest me to pasture here Thy lambs until the accomplish- 
-ing of ages.. .. Oh, be then praised in Thy decrees, Tho 
‘who commandest to conquer. Hosanna! Hosanna! ” 
Those who. were timid arose; those who doubted wer 
filled with faith. Some voices suddenly shouted: “Hosanna 
‘others: “Pro Christo! ” after which silence followed. Prish 
ummer lightnings illuminating the > inside of the shed and 
pale faces. 
~ Peter, looking fixedly on the vision, was praying for 
cae but Ses turned to the cofistceaten his i inspi 


Ow, as ‘the Lord conquered despair i in you, so you go 
o conquer in His name! ” l 
And though he knew Ee that they will conquer, 
ough he knew what will grow out from their tears: and 
lood, still his voice quivered with emotion when he began 
o make the sign of the cross, and he said: 
<“ And now, my children, I bless you for the tortures you 
ave suffered! ” 
Bui they surrounded him, calling: 
~ “We are ready, but thou, O Holy Head, hide thyself, for 
thou art the vicar who performs the government of Christ!’ ” 
nd. saying thus they clung to his garments, and he was 
lacing his hands upon their heads and was blessing each 
ne separately like a father blesses his children onn he 
ds on a long journey. 
» And they began to leave the shed, for they were in a 
urry to reach their homes and from them go to the prisons 
nd arenas. Their minds tore themselves from the. earth, their ` 
ouls took flight toward the eternity, and they went, as in a 
ream or in ecstasy, to oppose with that force gate was in 
M the cruelty of the “ Beast.” a 
Nereus, servant of Pudens, took the Apostle: and was , 
iding him through a path hid in the vineyard to his house. ` 
t, in the bright night, Vinicius was following them, and, 
yhen they. finally reached the cottage of Nereus, he sudden ye ay 
ew himself down to the Apostle’s feet. EON 
e latter, recognizing him, asked: ; 
“ What dost thou wish, my son?” 
ut, Vinicius, after what he had heard i in the shed, did not 


gia, 1 | by Crispus, was lying 
feet, begging. for mercy. He remembered ee 


a My dear son,” he said, “T will pray for her, but ‘hou 
emember what I said to those despairing, that God himself 


37 I know!.. <. I know it, ’ ” answered Vinicius, catching His 
` breath, “but thou ‘seest, master.... I cannot! If blood is 
- necessary, beg Christ to take mine.... I am a soldier. Let 
Him double, let Him triple to me the torture intended for - 
her, I will stand it! But let Him save her! She is a child, © 
` master!. .. .Thou hast loved her thyself. Thou hast blessed 
us! She is an innocent child ! ” 
Here he bent down, and putting his face against the knees — 
of Peter, he began to repeat: ; 
{ “Thou hast known Christ, master! Thou hast known. 
` He will listen to thee! Speak in her behalf I” 
~. And Peter closed his eyelids and prayer fervently. : 
Summer lightnings ,began. again to illuminate the- sky. 
- Vinicius by their light was looking at the Apostle’s lips, 
` waiting from them a sentence of life” or death, In the- 
-sjlence quails calling in the vineyard were heard, and the 
> dull, distant sound of the tread-mills at the Via Salaria. 
“Vinicius,” finally asked the Apostle, “dost thou be- 
eve? t : 
“Master, would I come here otherwise?” 
` <“ Then believe to the end, for faith moves the mountains. 
Therefore even wert thou to. see that maiden under the 
-executioner’s sword, or in the jaws of a lion, believe th 
hrist can save her. Believe and pray to Him and Iw 
ray together with thee.” = no o 
‘Then, raising his face toward heaven, he loudly said: 
oe Merciful Christ, look upon that aching heart and ` con- 
ole it! Merciful Christ, moderate the wind to the wool- oi 
‘the Jamb! Merciful Christ, who hast pee ‘the Father 


ie to grow dark T in, the east. 


E 


QUO VADIS 


CHAPTER XI. 


<- Vinicius, having left the Apostle, went to the prison 

with a heart strengthened by hope. Somewhere in the depth 

“of his soul despair and fear were crying, but he stifled those 

voices. It seemed an impossibility to him that the inter- 

~ position of the vicar of G od and the power of his prayer 

should remain fruitless. He feared not to have hope, he 
was afraid to doubt. 

“T will believe in His mercifulness, * he said to himself, 

“were I to see her in lions’ jaws. 

At this thought his heart trembled within him ‘and cold 
: sweat covered his brow, but he believed. Each beat of his 
= heart now was a prayer. He began to understand that 
_ faith moves mountains, for he felt in himself a certain 
Strength which he had not felt before. It seemed to him 
that with it he will be able to perform feats which only yes- 

Arday were not in his power. 

~ At times he had the impression that the evil, had passed 
already. If despair was heard moaniug in his soul, then he 
remembered the night and that holy, aged face raised toward 
-heaven in prayer. 

~~ “No! Christ will not refuse His ‘first disciple,’ and the 
shepherd | of His flock! Christ will not refuse him and I will-. 

ae despair.” a 
= And he was running to the. prison like a heralder of- 
good news. 
But hére an unexpected thing awaited him. 

-Pretorian guards at the Mamertinian prison all knew him 
-and usually were not making the least objection to him, but 
this time the chain did not open, and the centurion ap- 
roaching him said: 

1 ‘Pardon, noble tribune, to- nai we have an order not to 
dmit anyone” , : 
“An order?” repeated Vinicius, growing pale. 

_ The soldier looked compassionately at him and answered: ` 
“Yes, master. An order of Csesar. There are many sick 
n the prison and perhaps they fear lest the comers might S 
arry the contagion through the city. ’ es 
“But thou hast said that the order i is for to- -day only?” 

e puards are changing at noon.’ ioe 


Suddenly a soldier Poached i said in a Tow voice: 
=! ‘Be at ease, master.. The watchmen and Ursus 
guarding over her.” : 

- Having said this, he bent down and in a twinkle of an eye 
drew a shape of a fish on the stone slab with his long eae ; 
sword. SEn 

Vinicius looked at him sharply. 
. “And thou art a pretorian?”.. . ` i 
“Till I shall be there,” answered the soldier, partini at 
the prison. 5 
“And I worship Christ.” 
“May His name Be praised! I know, master. I cannot - 
‘let thee into the prison, but if thou wilt write a letter I shall. 
give it to the watchmen. ” Re 
“Thanks to thee, brother!”.. 
And pressing the soldiers’ hand, he went away. wes 
The morning sun . arose above the prison-walls, and to- — 
gether with its brightness confidence began to enter Vini- 
cius’ heart. This soldier, a Christian, was to him like ane 
evidence of the power of Christ. After a while he stopped, - 
and fixing his eyes in the rosy clouds suspended over the “ 
Capitol and Stator’s temple he said: 
etl did not see her to-day, 0 Lord, but I believe i in Thy 
mercy.” La 

_ At home Petronius was awaiting him, who a8 use 

making day out of night, had just returned. But he had 

-already taken his bath and anointed himself for sleep. 

“Ihave news for thee,” he said. ! ‘I was to-day at Tullius: : 
Senecio, where I met Caesar. I don’t know whence the © 
` thought came to Augusta to bring the little Rufius with her. 
Perhaps in order that with his beauty he should soften 

EA Ciesar’s heart. Unfortunately the child, overpowered by. 
drowsiness, fell asleep during the reading, like Vespasian; 

~ seeing this, Ahenobarbus threw a tumbler and wounded 

the > child severely. Poppma fainted and all have ‘heard 

Caesar say: ‘I have enough of this by-breed, and that, 

10U knowest, signifies as much as death!” 

- “God's punishment is hanging over Augusta,” ma - 

/‘inicius: “but why dost thou tell this to me?” 

T say this because thou and Lygiawere pursued by the E 

of Foppale.: and BON. a apr, with her own aamin 


he may lay aside her vengeance and be more easily reconciled. 
hall see her to-night and 1 shall speak with her.” 
“Thanks to tb.ee.. Thou aunouncest good news to me.’ 


‘but a shadow of thee remains.’ 
~- But Vinicius asked: 


i 


: ake place?” ' \ 
= “In ten days. But first they will take other | prisons. 
The more time we have the better. Not all is lost yet.” 


And speaking thus,'he was saying what he did not believe | 


‘himself any more, for he knew perfectly well that as Caesar, 
-answering the request of Aliturus, had found a magnificent 
sounding answer, in which he compared himself with Brutus; 


‘there is no more help for Lj'gia. He concealed also, through 


ity, what he had heard at Senecio’s, that Caesar and Tyget 
linus decided to select for themselves and for their friends 


e most beautiful Christian maidens and to disgrace ; them ? 
before the torture, and the rest should be given on the day 


f games to the pretorians and beast-keepers. 

‘Knowing that Vinicius in any event will not wish to sur- 

ive Lygia, he was purposely strengthening hope in his. 
art; first through compassion for him, and second, be- 
ise that esthetic man preferred that Vinicius, if he has to 


ie, should die beautiful and not with a face worn out and. 


wn black from pain and sleeplessness. 


co will as to Augusta 1o Cae he said, “ ‘more or less in ; 


E ohheboy In the worst event we will gain time.” 
“Thanks to thee,” repeated Vinicius. Í . 
‘Thou wilt thank me best, if thou wilt take food ae rest. 
thene! Bo in the. greatest era aae of 


i; 


~“And thou bathe thyself. and, rest. Thy lips are blue, and 


“Was it not stated when the first “ludus matutinus” will : 


now,. were Helios. even, from s sorrow to. descend to th 
immerian regions, Iam going to sleep, and thou follow. fay 

- example.” 

And they parted, but Vinicius went to the library and ue 
gan to write a letter to Lygia. When he had finished he 

- carried it himself and handed it to the Christian centurion, - 

_ who carried it to the prison at once. After a while he re- ~ 
“turned with a greeting from Lygia, and with the promise 

_ that he will to-day bring her answer. 

_ However, Vinicius did not wish to return, and taking a 
seat upon a stone he waited for Lygia’s letter. The sun- 
has already risen high in the sky, and crowds of people as - 
“usual came upon the Forum through the Clivus Argentatius, oy 
Hucksters called out their wares; fortune-tellers recom- 

~ mended their services to the passers-by; citizens were walk- 
ing with a dignified step toward. the rostra, to hear the cas-` 
ual orators, or to narrate among themselves the latest news. 
As the heat was stronger, crowds of idlers took shelter under — 
the porticos of the temples, from under which flew flocks of » 
doves with a great flapping of wings, wat their white 
` feathers glittering in the sunshine. 

From the excess of the light, under the salience of noise, 

7 warmth and immènse fatigue, Vinicius’ eyes began to close. 
. The monotonous shouts of boys playing mora, and the meas- 
‘ured tread of soldiers lulled him to sleep. A few times he 

raised his head and gazed at the prison, then he leaned his 
head against a stone and sighed like a child which falls 

asleep after a long weeping. And distantly visions came to” 
him. It seemed that he is carrying Lygia at night in his 
arms, through an unknown vineyard, and before them Pomi 

: ponia Graecina is walking with a lantern in her hand. Some 
voice, a voice like Petronids, called after him from a distance: 
‘Come back!” but he did not pay any. atteution to it, and 
‘continued to follow Pomponia, until they reached a cottage, 
on’the threshhold. of which stood Peter the Apostle. The 
Vinicius showed him Lygia and said: “We are coming from 

he arena, master, but we cannot wake her, thou wake her 

But a answered: 3 pre himself will come to wa 


‘was washing, and Tygellinus, who was strewing ashes over 
bles set with costly food, and Vitellius, who was devour- 
ig the food, and a multitude of other Augustians. sitting at 
‘the feast..He himself was resting beside Lygia; but be- 
‘tween the tables- lions were walking, from whose fallow 
beards blood was trickling. Lygia begged him to lead her 
-~ away, but such a terrible weakness seized him that he could 
~ not move. A still greater disorder followed in his. visions 
and finally everything fell into a perfect darkness. 
= From the deep sleep he was awakened by the sun and the 
-shouts which sounded close to the place where he was sitting. 
‘Vinicius rubbed his eyes; the street swarmed with people, 
but two forerunners clothed in yellow tunic shoved aside the 
crowd with long canes, shouting and making room for a 
magnificent litterwhich was borne by four strong Egyptian 
slaves. 
~ In the litter a man was ‘sitting dressed in white garments, 
whose face was not visible for he was holding a roll of 
papyrus close to his eyes and reading diligently. 
~ “Make room for the noble Augustian!” shouted the 
forerunner. 
The streets, however, was so crowded that the litter had 
to stop for a moment. Then the Augustian let down the 
1l of papyrus and thrust forward his head, calling: 

‘ Disperse those vagabonds! Hurry!” 
Suddenly, perceiving Vinicius, he withdrew his head and 
quickly raised the roll of papyrus to his. eyes. 
-And Vinicius passed his hand over his forehead thiene, 
at he was dreaming. 
Tn the litter sat Chilo. 
Meanwhile the forerunners opened the way and the 
gyptians were to move on, when instantly the yqung . 
ibune, who understood in one moment many things — 
rmerly incomprehensible to him, approached the litter. x 
“A greeting to thee, Chilo!” he said. 
“Youngman,” answered the Greek with doa and 
ughtiness, endeavoring to give his face an expression of 
calmness which he had not in his soul, “I greet thee, but — 
not | detain me, for I am npane, to- my friend, the noble ý 
gellinus. ” & 
S ius, ‘seizing the edge of the lee inclined towards him. Ñ 
oking straight into his n he said i in a lowered y voice: — 


> ENR wee 


2 “Didst hod ae Lygia?” : ; 
~~ * Colossus of Memnon!” cried Chilo with terror. : 
But in Vinicius’ eyes there was no threat, therefore the — 
- fear of the old Greek quickly passed. He thought that he — 
is under the protection of Tygellinus and Caesar himself, | 
that means of powers before which all trembles, and that - 
strong slaves are surrounding’ him, and that Vinicius is 
standing unarmed before him with an emaciated face and; 
form bent by pain. z 
At this thought the insolence returned to him. He fixed 
his eyes on Vinicius, and said: oh 
“And thou when I was = Syne of hunger hast com- sie 
manded to flog me. 
For 4 minute they both were silent, then the aw voice s of 
Vinicius was heard: a 


Then the Greek raised his head and snapping his fingers, 
which in Rome was a sign of disregard and disdain, he 
‘answered so loudly that every one could hear him: 4 

“ Friend, if thou hast a favor to ask of me, come to my: | 
house on the Esquiline’ at an early hour when, after my 3 
bath, I receive my guests and clients.” i 

And he waved his hand and at this sign the Egyptians. 3 
raised the litter, while the slaves dressed in yellow tunics, es 
began to call, waving the canes: X 
__ 1! Make room for the litter of the noble Chilo Chilonides! - Be 

1. Room! Room!” 


CHAPTER XII. 


ine in a long letter written hastily, was taking a an 
< eternal leave of Vinicius. She knew, that nobody was 

allowed to enter the: prison and that only from the arena 
- will she be able to see him. Therefore she begged him to 
learn when their time will come and to be present at ‘the 
games, for she desired to see him once more in life. No fear 
‘was noticeable in her letter. She wrote that she and othe 
are longing for the arena, on which they will find liberatio 
from the prison. Expecting the arrival of Pomponia a 
she begged that Se too should. come. Ihn each > 


word was. seen ecstasy and that contempt ‘for life in. which — 
ll. the imprisoned were living, and at the same time an 
inshaken belief that promises must be fullfilled beyond the ` 
grave. “Whether now or after death Christ will liberate © 
me, He promised me to thee through the Apostles’ lips, 

-therefore thine I am.” And she implored him not to regret 

“her and not to pine his life’ away. Death was not a breach 
‘of vows to her. With the confidence of a child she assured 

Vinicius that immediately after the torture- she will tell. 
Christ that in Rome remained her betrothed, Marcus, who 
-is longing with his whole soul for her. And she thought 

that Christ, perhaps, will permit her soul to return for a‘ 
moment to him in order to tell him that she lives, that she ` 
does not remember the torture and that she is ‘happy. Her — 
vhole letter was full of happiness and excessive hope. — 
There was in it only one request connected with earthly — 
ffairs: that Vinicius should. take her body. from: the 
poliarium and bury her, as his wife, in a tomb in which he © 
himself would rest some day. 
He read that letter with a broken heart, but at the same 
‘time it seemed an impossibility to him that Lygia should 
erish under -the claws of wild beasts, and that Christ 
hould not take pity on her. However, in this was hope 
nd confidence. Returning home, he wrote in answer that | 
e will come every day under the walls of the Tuleianum, to — 
vait till Christ would burst the walls and would give her to 
im. He ordered her to believe that He can give her back | 
ven from the circus, that the great Apostle is begging him 
it, and that the moment of liberation is near. The con- ` 
ted centurion carried mal letter to her on the following | 


But when Vinicius the Tao day came to the prison, i 
È centurion, leaving the rank, first approached him and said: 


favor to thee. ‘Last ‘night came the freedmen of Cmsar 
the prefect, in order to select from them Christian maid- 
for disgrace; they asked for thy betrothed, but our. ‘Lor 
sent aoe pon her, from which the bacon: in Tullia 


Inicius placed his ‘rand on ‘the arm. of the so dier SO 
not to fall, while the latter continued: 3 

<- * “Thank the mercy of the Lord. They saei Eo: an 
` put him to tortures, but seeing that he is dying they re- 
“turned him. Perhaps, now they will give her to thee also 
ae and Christ will return health to her.” oe 
The young tribune remained for a moment with his head 
- downcast, then he raised it and said in a low tone: “So it is, ` 
centurion, Christ who saved her from disgrace will save her — 
from death.” And sitting under the prison wall till the | 
evening, he returned home to send his men after Linus and — 
to have him carried over to’one of his suburban villas. 
; Petronius however, learning all, decided to act. He was ` 
“formerly at Augusta’s, and now he went to her a second Š 
. time. He found her at the bedside of the little Rufius- The 
child, with broken head, was! talking in a fever, while the — 
‘mother was trying to- save him. with despair and horror in — 
her heart, thinking that if she will save him it would perhaps | 
` be only for this, that he should die a more terrible death. = 
= Occupied ‘exclusively with her own sufferiug, she did not 
~ even want to hear of Lygia and Vinicius,’ but Petronius has- 
striken terror into her. “Thou hast offended, ” he said to» 
her, ! ‘ a new unknown divinity. Thou, Augusta it appears 
PA -worshippest the Hebrew Jehova, but the Christians say that. 
Christ is His Son; think therefore, whether the’ anger of the 
Father does not pursue thee. Who knows whether that which 
befell thee is not their vengeance, and whether the life of 
„Rufius does not depend upon thy manner of acting.” 
“What dost thou wish me to do?” asked Foppea with | ter 


‘ror. 


“Appease the angry deities. ° \ 
“How?” Ree 

k ‘Lygia i is sick. Influence Cæsar or Tygelliniis to give he 
to Vinicius.” j : 

; But she asked ib ae 


“And if Lyeia vill die of fever?” 


perhaps thou wilt appease Him by that wish alone.” 

-< “Let Him give me some sign that he will save Rufius. ” 

~ Petronius shrugged his shoulders. ‘ “I am not coming as 
His messenger, 0 divinity, I say only to thee, better be in 
- harmony with all the deities, Roman as well as foreign.” 
“J will go! ” said Poppaea in a broken voice. Petronius 
~ took a deep breath. 

© “At last J.obtained something!” he thought. And, re- 
~ turning to Vinicius, he said to him: 


if she does not die, the great vestal will order her liber- 
ated. Augusta herself will ask her for it.” 

‘Vinicius looked on him with eyes in which fever was ap- 
parent and answered: “Christ will liberate her.” 
-= — And Poppaea, who, in order to save Rufius was ready to 


~ burn hecatombs to all the gods of the world, that very same> 


~ evening went to the Forum- and to the Vestales, intrusting 


- the care over the sick child to. the faithful nurse, Silvia, who 


had reared Augusta herself. 


already beed issued, for as soon as the litter of the empress 
had disappeared behind the Great Gate; two freedmen of 
Caesar entered the chamber in which the little Rufius was 
resting, one of whom threw himself upon the old Silvia and 
gagged her, while the other, seizing a small Capper: statue of 
the Sphinx, stunned her with the first blow. 


and unconscious, not understanding what was going on around. 

im, was smiling to them and winked his charming eyes, as 
he. tried to recognize them..But they, taking down the 
‘nurse’s girdle, called cingulum, wound it around his neck © 


r his mother, died easily. After this they wrapped him 
bed sheet, and, -mounting horses which were ready, 
they ‘hurried to ata! where they all the body into the - 


Finding ‘the empty bed and the stiff body of 
fainted and when she, recovered Sec the swox 


_ The Christians say that Christ is chery but Hee 


“Entreat thy God that Lygia should not die of fear, for ` 


q 


“| But on the Palatine the sentence against the child had 


Then they approached Rufius. The boy, wearied by fever’ 5 


id began to` tighten it. The child, after having called once — 


oppaea not meeting the great virgin, who together with ; 
ther. vestals was at Vatinius, soon returned to the £ 


~ she pecan to scream, and: het wid shriek were hear : 
` through the whole night and the following day. = A 
But on the third day Caesar commanded her to come to a 
“feast, so, dressed in an amethyst colored tunic, she came 
and sat silent, marvelous and menacing, like an angel of | 
death. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Before Flavius erected the Closseum, the amphitheatres in - 
Rome were principally built of wood, so that nearly all of 
them burned down during the conflagration. Nero, how- — 
ever, for the performing of the promised games ordered- 
some to be erected; and among them one immense amphi- — 
theater for which, right after the extinguishing of the fire, 
they began-to cut down powerful trunks of trees from-across 
the sea, by the Tiber, and on the slopes of the Atlas. As- 
the games were to surpass all the preceeding ones in magnifi- — 
cence and the number of victims, spacious lodging for men — 

` and beasts were added. Thousands of men were working . 
at the buildings day and night. They were building and i 
ornamenting without rest. The people related wonders — 
among themselves about the columns. inlaid with bronze, 
amber, ivory, mother-of-pearl, and the shell of turtles from — 

~ beyond the sea. Channels running along the seat filled with ice — 
water from the mountains were to maintain a delicious coolness- 
in the building even during the greatest heats. A gigantic © 
purple velarium was placed so as to keep out the rays of the — 
sun: Between the rows of seats censers were placed to burn 

_ Arabian perfumes;. higher up contrivances were fixed to — 

A sprinkle saffron and verbana dew upon the spectators. The — 
famous architects, Severus and Celler put in practice their 
whole. knowledge in order to erect an incomparable amphi- — 

= theater, which could hold such a number of the — 

‘curious as none known ‘till that time had been able to. 

~~ hold.. 

- Therefore, on the day in which the ludust matutinu 

“was to begin throngs of people waiting from daylight — 

or the opening of the gate, listened with delight to the roai 

f lions, hoars growls of putes, ae the howling of the 


ogs. “The beasts » ‘were ‘not given “food ‘for two; days and, 
moreover, bloody pièces of meat were passed before them to 


touse in them rage and hunger. At moments such a tempest 


‘Circus precinct hymns loud but clear were heard, which were 
listened: to with .astonishment by the people, while they were 
| telling one another: ““The Christians! the Christians!” In 
~ fact many hosts of them had been brought to ‘the amphi- 


all of them, a few at a time. It was known in the throng ` 
that the spectacles would last whole weeks and months, but! 
they were discussing whether they would be able to finish, 

ith that part of Christians who were intended for to-day, in 


‘singing the morning hymn were so numerous that. those 


ired, will satiate themselves, and will not be able to tear to 
ieces all of them before evening. Others maintained that 


ing of the corridors, called vomitoria, leading to the inter- 


or was near, the people were enlivened, joyful and disputed 


bout different things concerning the spectacle. Parties were 
ginning to be organized, which were praising the greater , 
y of lions or of tigers in tearing people. Here and ` 


- bets. were made. Others, however, spoke of, f 
ie who were to appear on the arena before 
hristians, and again parties were organized like. 


, Gauls, Mirmillons, Thracians, or the net men. I 


theater at night, and not only from a single prison but from 


xperienced asserted that even though a hundred or too’ 
‘hundred bodies were sent out at once, the beasts will be’ 


oo large a number of victims being in the arena at the same, 
me would divert their attention and not permit them to` 
elish the spectacle properly: As the moment of the open- — 


of wild voices was heard that. the people .standing in front. — 
-of the circus could not converse, and the ,more timid ones- 
grew pale from fear. But with the rising of the sun, in the | 


a single day’s time. The voices of men,’women and children - 


Hail Furnius! Hail Leo! Hai 


eyes full of h love to them, while they were dehatingas t to which — 
< one is the prettiest, and spoke jocular words to them, as if- 
| no care was weighing on them, sending kisses or shouting: 
“Embrace before death will embrace!” Afterwards they 
< disappeared in the gates, from which many of them would 
` not: come out again. But new causes were continues 
dividing the attention of the throngs. The gladiators were 
followed by the mastigofori, that is, men armed with whips, | 
whose duty it was to flog and stir up the combatants. Then 
-mules were dragging in the direction of the spoliarium — 
whole rows of wagons on which piles of wooden coffins were 
placed. At this sight the people rejoiced, concluding from 
their number the immensity of the spectacle. Now followed ~ 
men who were to kill the wounded, disguised so that every- 
one of them should resemble Charon or Mercury, then the K 
- men looking after order in the circus, men distributing seats, 
_ then slaves to carry around dishes and refreshments, and 
i finally the pretorians, whom every Caesar always had at hand 
~ in the amphitheater. 
At last the vomitoria were ‘opened and: the crowds rushed! 
into the interior. But such was the multitude , of those ` 
assembled that they were entering for hours, till i 
-was’.astonishing that an amphitheater could hold such a; 
= countless number of people. The roars of the beasts, feeling © 
_ human exhalations, increased. The people in the circus 
` were roaring while taking their seats like a wave during a 
; tempest. 
Finally. the. city prefect; surrounded by the vale 
and. ‘following them n an unbroken chain the litters — 
senators, consuls, pretors, edils, public officers, palace 
officials, pretorian elders, patricians and exquisite women. 
Some litters were preceded by lictors carrying hatchets in a 
unch of rods, others by crowds of slaves. The gildings of 
the litters, white and vari-colored dresses, feathers, earrings 
jewels, and the steel of the hatchets were glittering in the 
un.: From the Circus shouts were heard with which the 
le greeted the powerful dignitaries. From time to tim 
1 detachments of pretorians were arriving. 
But the ale of different Sees arrived a aus 


receded by” lictors. For ‘the Seong of “the el 


people to a tedious waiting, and desiring to win them by 
dispatch, soon arrived in the company of Augusta and the 
Augustians. 


Picea 


in his litter. He knew that Lygia was sick and unconscious, 


= but as in the last days the access to the prison was most — 


rigorously guarded against, as former guards were replaced 
by new ones who were forbidden to converse with the 
- watchmen, nor. to give -the least information to those 
-= who came to inquire about the: prisoners, he was not certain 
whether she was among the victims intended for the first 


day of the spectacle. To the lions they could send her even 


= if sick and unconscious. But as the victims were to be 
sewed into the skins of animals and sent in whole crowds 
. upon the arena, none of the spectators. could be able to 
ascertain whether there is one more or less among them, 
_and nobody could recognize any of them: The watchmen 
-and all of the amphitheater servants were bribed, while an 
agreement was made with the bestiarii, that they would hide 
Lygia in some dirk comer of the amphitheater and at night 
deliver her in hands of a certain tenant of Vinicius, who 
would immediately, take her to the Albanian mountains. 
“Petronius, admitted to the secret, advised Vinicius to go 
‘with him openly to the amphitheater. and escape iD the 


to point out Lygia to the watchmen. 


which they were going out themselves. One of them, Sirus 
by name, took him to the Christians at once. On the way 
e said: 


or; we inquired for a girl named Lygia, nobody however, 


ot believe us. 

“Are there many?” asked Vinicius. 
“Many, master, will have to remain till to- -morrow.” 
“Are there any sick ones among them?” 

“There are none who could not stand on their legs.” 


‘they waited only for Caesar, who, not wishing to submit the 


Petronius arrived among the Augustians, having Vince 


SNA 


throng close to the entrance and hasten to the subterranean 3 
prison, where, to avoid possible mistakes, he had personally - 


The watchman admitted him through a small door througn ~ ‘ 


$ I don’t know, maces if thou wilt find what thou idoket 5 


ve us any answer, but R for the reason that they do- 


Quo eee 


_ immense chamber lox and ae ioe the light v was” coming 
* to it solely through the grated openings separating it from — 
‘the arena. At-first Vinicius: could not see anything and 
heard only a murmur of voices and shouts of the people — 
from the amphitheater. But after a while, when his eyes ` 
were accustomed to the twilight, he perceived whole crowds 
of odd beings, similar to wolves and bears. These were — 
the Christians sewed into skins of animals. Some of them ` 
were standing, others knelt in prayer. Here and there by — 
the long hair flowing over the skin, one could guess that the 
victim was. a woman. Mothers looking like she-wolves 
were carrying in their arms their children sewed up in the ~ 
` same shaggy manner. But from under the skins protruded ~ 
bright faces, eyes in the darkness were glittering with joy- 
and fervor. It was evident that the largest part of those ` 
people were possessed by one thought, exclusive and not of 
` this earth, which during their life made them indifferent to 
all that could happen around them and that could befall 
them. Some,, asked by Vinicius of Lygia, were looking on 
-him with eyes as if awakened from a sleep, not answering — 
his questions; they smiled to him, placing, a finger over their 
‘mouths, of pointed to the iron gratings through which bright — 
sheaves of light were penetrating. Only the children were - 
-crying here and there, terrified by the roar of the beasts, 
bowlings of dogs, outcries of the people and the forms, of ` 
-their own parents looking like beasts. Vinicius, walking 
~ beside the watchman Sirus, looking at ‘the faces, 
searched, inquired, at times stumbling against the bodies of - 
those who had fainted from the closeness of the air and the — 
= heat, and he was pushing on to thé dark depth of the cham- 
~ ber, which seemed as spacious as the whole amphi- 
theater. Z 
But suddenly he stopped, for it seemed to him that close ` 
to the grating some voice known to him was heard. List- — 
ening for a while he turned back, and squeezing through the A 
‘crowd, he halted. A ray of light was falling upon the face — 
‘of the speaker and in this light. Vinicius recognized from 
inder the wolf-skin the emaciated and’ BOG UE face. o 
Crispus. k 
“Repentyour sins,” spoke Crispus, “for behold the momen 
earing. But whoever thinks that with death alone he will Te- 
is da commits a new sin and i be e perdptated i il 


ernal fire. With every sin made by you during your life 
ou were renewing the torture of our Lord, —how dare you sup - 
pose then that the torture awaiting you should redeem His 
one? The just and the sinful will die to-day by the same 
‘death, but the Lord will distinguish His own ones. Woe to. 


` you, for the tusks of lions will tear your bodies, but they 
. will not tear your guilt neither your account with God: The 
‘Lord showed enough mercy when he permitted Himself to’ 
‘be nailed to the cross, but from now on He will judge solely. 
who will not permit any guilt unpunished. Therefore those ` 
of you who thought that with your torture you can recom- ` 
pense your sins “were blaspheming against the justice 
of God and will be plunged all the deeper. The mercy is 
over now and the time of God’s wrath has arrived. In a while ya 
you will stand before the terrible tribunal, in face of which ~ 
the just will hardly be justified. Repent your sins: for the 
jaws of hell are open, and woe to you, husbands and wives, `- 
woe, parents and children!’ And extending his bony. 
hands, he shook them over the inclined heads, fearless, but 
also inexorable even in the presence of death, to which in a ` 
‘while all those condemned people were to go. After his 
words: voices were heard. “Let us repent our sins!” after. 
which silence followed and only the weeping of the children ` 
and the strikings of hands against the breasts were heard. 
The blood of Vinicius stiffened in his veins. He, who ` 
placed his entire hope 1 in the mercy of Christ, had heard now ` 
that the day of wrath had arrived and that the mercy wil 
ot be obtained evep. by, death ori the arena. It is true, he | 
ought that Peter the Apostle would talk otherwise to those ~ 
who © were to die, but nevertheless, the words of Crispus, — 
lenacing and full of fanaticism, and this dark chamber with | 
rating behind which was the field of torture, and the close- 
sss of it, and the throng of victims already dressed for 
ath, filled his soul with awe and terror. All this taken 
gether seemed terrible to him, and a hundred times more 
orrible . than the bloodiest’ battles in which he partook. 
na stench and the heat ae to choke him. Cold sweat 


Cee 


ld not- find them, somebody knowing them men 
him. - 
~~ Instantly, in fact, a man agate like a bear pulled a hi 
toga and said: 
< < ‘Master, they remained in the prison. I was led out ast. 
= and I saw her sick upon the bed. ” ie i 
< “Who art thou?” asked Vinicius. age 
‘ ‘The digger in whose cottage the Apostle baptized thee. : 
> Twas imprisoned three days ago and to-day I shall die.” a) 
‘Vinicius breathed freely. Entering here he wished to ` 
* find Lygia; but now he was willing to thank Christ that she ; 
< is not here and to see in this a sign of His mercy. Ss 
~ Meanwhile the digger pulled him by his toga once more a 
and said: ; 
< < ‘Dost thou remember, master, that it was myself who ` 
took thee to the vineyard of Cornelius, White in the shed 
the Apostle was teaching?” 
“T remember,” answered Vinicius. 
“After that I saw him on the day before I was impris- ` 
-oned. He blessed me and said that he would come to the ~ 
amphitheater to bless the perishing. I would like to look | 
at him in the minute of death, for then it will be easier for 
a me to die; if thou knowest where he is, then tell me.’ 
“Vinicius lowered his voice and answered: : 
¿< * He is among Petronius’ men disguised as a slave. 
don’t know where they selected seats, out I will return to th 
Circus and I will see. Thou look at me when you will enter 
‘the arena, and I will rise’and turn iny head in their direc- ` 
tion. Then thou will find him with thy eyes.’ eS 
_ ‘ Thanks to thee, master and peace be with thee. ° 
; -May the Saviour be merciful to thee.” 
“Amen.” 
~~ Vinicius went out from the ‘cuniculunt and set out for th 
amphitheater, where he had a m py Petronius, amon 
ther Augustians. ' 
“Is she there? ” asked Petrouius. 
ne: she remained in the prison.” 
‘Listen what came to my head, but iistening, isok fo 
tance at Nigidia so that it should seem that we talk of h 
ir dressing. a and Chilo are looking at us No) 
thi l 


Yes,” answered e È ; : 
: -Further conversation was ee by Tullius Senecio, 
~ who inclining toward them, said: S 
= “Are you aware whether weapons will be given the a 
` Christians?” 
- “We don’t know,” answered Petronius. 
“I would prefer that they should give them weapons,” 
said Tullius, ! ‘otherwise the arena will become too similar to 
~ butchers’ shambles. But what a splendid amphitheater!” 
‘In fact the sight was magnificent. The lower seats 
crowded with togas, were white as snow. In the gilded 
` podium sat Cæsar with a diamond necklace, having a golden 
$ “wreath upon his head, and beside him the beautiful and- 
“gloomy Augusta ; close on both side the vestals, high offi- 
cials, senators in bordered mantles, high military officers in 
x © glittering armors, in a word, all that was powerful, splen- 
did and rich in Rome. In farther rows knights were sitting, 
while higher up darkened in a circle a sea of human heads, 
-above which from pillar to pillar were suspended garlands of 
_ Toses, lilies, saffron, ivy and grapevine. 
= The people were conversing loudly, shouting to- onè 
‘another, singing, at times bursting out with laughter over 
‘some witty word which was then sent from row to row, and 
_ stamping from impatience in order to hasten the spectacle. 
: _ At last the stamping became like thunder claps and con- ` 
tinuous. Then the city prefect, -who with the splendid train 
S rode around the arena, gave a sign with his handkerchief 
which was answered in the ampitheater by ue 
“Aaa!” .. . .from thousands of breasts. 
_ The spectacle was usually begun by hunts of wild beasts 
in which different barbarians from thé North and the South - 
excelled—but this time they were to have more than enough 
easts, so it was begun by the andabates, that is, men, 
dressed in helmets without the openings for the ‘eyes, hence’ 
fighting blindly. Some fifteen of them, entering upon the 
ena, began to wave their swords in the air, while the 
mastigofori by means of long forks were shoving one : 
towards another so they should come together. The more — 
uisite' spectators were looking indifferently and with con- 
mpt upon such a spectacle, but the people were amused 
the awkward movements of the fencers, and when it hap- 
ers met with their backs s they burstéd 
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into Ki Pe shouting: “To the e right!” “To the. left!” ; 

- “Straightahead!” and often misleading the adversaries pur- 

~ posely. A few couples, however, clinched and the combat — 

began to be bloody. The more obstinate combatants were 
throwing their shields away and holding each other with the — 
left hand, they fought with the right ones till death. Who- — 

ever fell raised up his fingers, imploring mercy in this way, + 

- but at the beginning of the spectacle the people demanded — 

usually the death of the wounded, especially when the 
andabates were concerned, who, having their faces covered, — 
remained unknown to the people. Slowly the number of — 

the combatants was decreasing and when finally only two of 

„them remained they were pushed one to the other so that - 

meeting, they both fell upon the sand and stabbed each 
other upon it. Then amidst, the shouts: “Peractumest!” (“It — 

is done!) the servants removed the corpses, while young 
boys raked the bloody traces upon the arena and sprinkled — 
~ them over with saffron leaves. - 

- Now a more dignified combat should begin, arousing ‘the — 
curiosity not only of the mob but also of exquisite men, dur- — 
-ing which j'oung patricians were making immense bets, ` 

-~ oftentimes losing all to the last thread. Immediately tab- — 
lets upon which were wTitten the names of the favorites and 

the number. of. sestertia which he would bet on his choice, — 
began to circulate from hand to hand. Spectati, that is, - 
combatants who had appeared already on the arena and were © 

~ victorious, were gaining most adherents, but among the bet- 

_ ting spectators were also those ‘who bet considerable amounts 
-. upon new and absolutely unknown gladiators, in the hope- 
that in the event of' their victory, they would sweep gigantic 
- profits. Ceesar himself was betting, and the priests, and the — 

.Vesta’s virgins, and the senators, and knights, and the peo- ` 
ple. Vulgar people, when money failed them, were often — 
ine with their own liberty. Therefore they awaited with ` 
heart beating and even with fear for the appearance of the ae 
fencers, and more than one made loud vows to gods to ob- 
tain their protection fortheir favorite. 

- In fact, when the piercing sounds of trumpets were hean S 
a silence of expectation began in the amphitheater. Thou- - 
‘sands of eyes turned to the great bolts of the gate, to which 
pproached a man disguised for Charon and in the midst o 
versal. silence knocked at aa seed times wil a ham 


et, ‘as if calling out to death those who were ‘hidden d. 
them. Then both halves of the gate opened slowly, showing 
_a black opening from which the gladiators began to run out | 
© upon the bright arena. 

| They were coming in divisions of twenty-five men. 
~_ Thracians, Mirmillions, Samnites, Gaulsse, parately, all anne 
. heavily, and finally the retiarii, ‘holding in one hand a net 
and in the other a trident. At their sight here and there p 
= among the benches applause arose which soon changed to 
-one gigantic and continuous tempest. From the top to the < 
“bottom were seen excited faces, clapping hands and open — 
„mouths, from which shouts were bursting. The gladiators | 
encircled the whole arena with an even and elastic step, their ~ 
‘weapons and their rich armors glittering, and then they 
“halted in front of the emperor’s podium, ‘haughty, calm — 
=- and splendid. The shrill sound of a horn silenced the © 

| applause, and then the combatants extended up their ake” 
~ hands and, raising their eyes and heads toward Caesar, they: i 
-began to Shout or rather sing with protracted voices: ; 


of 


Ave, Chet imperator, 
“Morituri te salutant!’ 


X Then they separated, quickly occupying their places upon | ‘| 
he, arena. .They had to attack each other in whole divi- 
sions, but first the most famous fencers were permitted to- 
have series of single combats, in which, the strength, cour- 
age and the dexterity of the adversaries were shown best. 
In fact, instantly from among the Gauls a gladiator appeared, — 
well known to the lovers of the amphitheater under the name 
of “The Butcher” (Lanio), a victor in many games. With a 


| 


owerful breast in front and rear, he looked in the light 
upon the yellow arena like a gigantic, glistening beetle. No 
sS. famous was netmau Calendio; who came out ai, 
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“Five hundred sestertias on the Gaul! 
‘Five hundred on Calendio!” 
‘By! Hercules! a thousand!” 


l 8 

ie corner in hice eyés, while the beautifully. shaped Calendi j 
statuelike, completely naked save. a girdle around his loins, — 
„Was speedily encircling his heavy enemy, gracefully waving ~ 
the net, lowering or raising his trident and singing the usual oe 
song of thenetmen: 


“I won’t have thee! I look for fish, 
Why dost thou flee, O Gaul?” 


But the Gaul was not fleeing, for after awhile he stopped’ 
and, standing in one place, he began to turn’ with an imper- 

-` cepible movement only so as to always have the enemy in — 
front. There was something dreadful in his figure and mon- — 
‘strously large head. The spectators understood perfectly that 
this heavy bronze encased body was preparing for a sudden ` 
throw which might decide the battle. The netman meanwhile 
prang up to him and then sprang away, making with’ his- 
‘triple forks such quick movements that human sight could — 
‘with difficulty follow them. The sound of the teeth against 
the shield was heard several times, but the Gaul did not even a 
“stagger, ' giving an evidence of his gigantic strength. His 
whole attention seemed to be collected not upon the trident, — 
but upon the net, which circled continually over his head.. 
ke an ominous bird. The spectators, holding their breath, ~ 
ere observing the masterly play of the gladiators. Lanio, 
nding the moment, finally rushed upon the adversary, but’ 
he latter with an equal speed passed under his sword and“ 
traightening himself threw his net. i 
The Gaul, turning on’ the spot, stopped it with the shield, zi 
ter which both sprang apart. In the amphitheater, shouts: — 
A ‘ Mactel” were heard, while in the lower rows new bets began — 
À o be made! Caesar himself, who at first conversed with the © 
-vestal Rubria, and till now did not pay much attention to 
he spectacle, turned his head toward the arena. = 
They began to fight again so skilfully and with such an 
ctness in their movements that:at times it seemed that not 
heir death « or-life were concerned here, but they. wished 
their dexterity. Lanio twice escaping the net, ‘bega 
to recede toward the edge of the arena. But then 
who were betting against him, not wishing him- 
egan | to cana “Attack!” The Gaul Sie a 


blood and his net hing down! Tanto contracted himself and — 
sprang, wishing to deliver the last blow. But. in the same 
` instant Calendio, who purposely feigned his inability to mas- - 
` ter the net, leaned to one side, escaped the blow and, thrusting 2 
his trident between the opponent's knees, he felled him to the - 
ground. : 
- The latter wanted to rise, but in a twinkle of an éye he ~ 
-Was entwined with the fatal cords, in which he entangled ` 
more with every movement of his hands and feet. Mean- 
while blows of the trident were nailing him time after time 
to the earth. Once more he exerted himself, supported on ~ 
his hand and tried to rise, in vain! He raised his failing 
hand to his head, he was no longer able to hold the sword 
~and fell on his back.. Calendio pressed his neck to the 
- ground with the teeth of the tridént and, resting both hands 
- on its handle, he turned in the direction of- the Emparn so 
~ box. 

The whole Circus began to tremble from the applause and — 
human roar. For those who were betting on Calendio, he 
-Was at that moment greater than Crnsar, but for that very 
reason the malice in their hearts against Lanio disappeared, 
` who at the cost of his blood filled their pockets. So the de- 

‘mands of the people divided. On all the benches were seen 
` signs—half for death, half for mercy, but the netman looked - 
- only toward the box of Caesar and the vestals, waiting whet S 
-they would decide. : 

Unfortunately Nero disliked Lanio, for at the last games 
~ before the fire, betting against him, he lost a considerable — 
~ amount, so he stretched his hand out of the podium and — 
- turned his thumb to the ground. = 
~ The vestals immediately repeated the sign. Then Cal- - 
endo kneeled upon the Gaul’s breast, drew out a short kpife 
which, he wore at his belt, and pushing apart the armor near ` 
the ‘neck of the adversary, he drove the three- -edged blade in Hy 
his throat up to the hilt. ; 
“Peractum est!” sounded voices in the amphitheater. S 
Lanio. quivered for some time like a slaughtered ox ‘and — 
cked the sand with his feet, after which he stretched ou 
nd remained motionless. À 
“Mercury. did not have to realize with heated iron wheth 
was yet living. Instantly he was removed and other pa 
hich was polowed bya ae combat a i holi ( 


visions. The people were taking part in it with their souls, 
hearts and eyes; they howled, roared, whistled, clapped, — 
laughed, encouraged the combatants. The gladiators di- ` 
vided into two troups, fought upon the arena like wild- 
beasts; breast struck against breast, bodies were entangled — 
-in deathly embrace, the powerful limbs were cracking in their — 
joints, swords drowned in breasts and-in bellies, mouths. — 
grown pale spurted out the blood upon the sand. Some fif- — 
teen novices were, near the end, seized by such a dreadful 
fear that, escaping the confusion, they began to run away, 
but the mastigofori drove them back to the battle with ` 
whips ending in lead tips. Large dark spots were formed — 
‘upon the sand, more and more naked or! armed bodies were ~- 
` lying piled up like sheaves. Those living fought upon ~~ 
corpses, stumbled against the armors, shields, cut their ` 
feet against broken weapons and fell. ‘The people lost self — 
command from happiness, they were intoxicating themselves. ss 
~ with death, breathed it, satiated their eyes with ‘its sight, A 
and with delight drew in their lungs its exhalations. Si 
Finally almost all of the conquered were dead. Only a 
‘few wounded ones knelt down in the middle of the arena ` 
_ and, staggering, stretched forth,their hands to the spectators, 
begging mercy. Prizes, wreaths, olive-twigs were dis- 
tributed among the victors and a moment of rest came, which 
_ by order of the all powerful Cæsar was changed to a feast. > 
~ Perfumes were ignited in the vases. The sprinklers bedewed 
‘the people with saffron and violet-rain. Cooling drinks, 
<- baked: meats, sweet pastry, wine, olive-oil and fruits were — 
carried. around. The people devoured, conversed and ` 
= shouted in honor of Cæsar, in order to bring a greater muni- — 
ficence. In fact, when the hunger and thirst was satisfied, 
hundreds of slaves brought baskets full of gifts, from which 
young boys dressed for Cupids were taking out various things 
‘and were throwing them with both hands between the benches. 
In the moment when the tickets— ‘! tesseri ’’—were distribute 
a fight arose; the people pushed, threw down and trampled 
upon each other, cried for help, jumped over rows of seats 
and choked themselves in the terrible throng, for whoever 
ceived. a lucky number might win even a house with a gar. 
en, a slave, a magnificent dress or a rare wild beast, which 
üld sell afterwards to the amphitheater. For thi: 
turmoils were. made that oftentimes the pretor- 


dans had to bring them to T ie after ¢ every distribu. 
ion: people. were carried. out from the amphitheater with — 
broken hands and feet, or trampled even to death. 

-But the richer ones did not partake in the fight for the 
tickets. The Augustians amused themselves with the 
sight of Chilo, and with sneering at his vain efforts to. 
“show the people that he can look on a combat and bloodshed ~ 
just-as well as anyone else. But in vain did the unlucky 
“Greek contract his brows, bite his lips and squeeze his fists 
*so that the finger-nails were entering his palms. His Greek 
nature as well as his personal cowardice could not suffer 
such spectacles. His face grew pale, on his forehead stood 
drops of*'perspiration, his lips grew blue, his eyes sunk in, 
‘bis teeth began to clatter and his body was seized by fever. : 
After the fight was ended he recovered a little, but when he | 
was attacked by their tongues he was possessed by a sudden’ 
anger and began to defend himself desperately. 

z“ Ha, Greek! the sight of a torn human skin is unbearable 
‘ito: thee!” spoke Vatinius, pulling him by his beard. 

` But Chilo showed his two last yellow teeth and answered: 
“My father was not a cobbler, so I can not patch it.” 

`“ Macte! habet! ” a few voices called. X ae 
But others sneered. 

“He is not to blame that he has a piece of ‘cheese instead 
of a heart in his breast! ” cried Senecio. 

- “Thou art not to blame that instead ole a head thou hast | 
bladder,” answered Chilo. 

“Perhaps thou wilt become a gladiator! thou wouldst look 
well with the net on the arena.” .. 

°° Should I cate thee in it, I guon catch a stinking 


‘I would not wish to peo thy brother. ” 

Thou Mseotian leper.” ; 

“Thou Lygurian mule.” ; 

Evidently. thy. skin i is itching, but iG ion not advise thee to 

le to scratch it. ’ 

Scratch thyself. If thou wilt, scratch, off thy own ED 
hat “Ss 


nded “himself: bia among universal- laughte 
clapped his hands, repeated, “Macte!” and stirred them u 
“After a while; however, Petronius approached and touch- 
ing with his carved ivory cane the shoulder of the Greek, 
he said coldly: ; 
© “1 That is well, philosopher, but in one thing thou hast- 
~ erred: the gods created thee a pickpocket, and thou hast be- 
come a demon, and therefore thou wilt not hold out.” 5 
- The old man looked at him with his red eyes; this time, 
< however he did not find a ready offense. For a while he v was i ; 
silent, then lie answered as if with an effort: Base 
sol will hold out!” 5 AS 
But meanwhile the trumpets gave a sign that the inter- Ss 
` ruption in the spectacle was ended. People began to leave: 
‘the passages. in which they collected themselves for the- 
“stretching of their limbs and conversation. A general move- `` 
~ ment and the usual disputes for the seats previously occupied 
: oe Senators and patricians hastened to their places. — = 
The noise was hushing slowly and the amphitheater, was” 
coming to order. A crowd of men appeared on the arena 
to rake the lumps of sand stuck with blood here and there. 
The turn of the Christians was coming. But, as it was a 
new spectacle for the people and as nobody knew how they- 
would bear themselves, all awaited them with a certain curi- 
osity. The disposition of the mob was attentive, since they- 
expected extraordinary scenes, but unfriendly. For -those 
‘people who were to appear presently have burnt Rome and 
‘its anciént treasures. For they nourished themselves with 
the. blood of infants, poisoned the waters, cursed. the whole 
human race and committed the most foul crimes. The most 
cruel punishments were not sufficient to the aroused hatred, 
and if any fear was seizing their hearts it was a fear whethe 
< the ‘tortures would be avari to n offenses of those ominous 
‘condemned. ` 
N “Meanwhile the sun had risen higher in the heavens, and 
rays, straining through the purple velarium, filled the 
amphitheater with bloody light. The sand assumed a fie 
hade and in these gleams, in human faces as well as in 
ptiness of the arena which was to be filled presently w 
h an torture, there was something terrible. It seemed 


be death were hovering in the air. The. mo 
jolly, y i nde 


-fluence of hatred. The faces bore an obstinate expression. 
Suddenly the: prefect gave a signal; then appeared the 
ame old man dressed as Charon, who called the gladiators 

to death, and walking around. the arena with a slow step, 

midst a dull silence, he knocked thrice again’ on the door 

“with a hammer. 

A muttering was heard in the whole amphitheater: 

“ The Christians! The Christians! ” 

The iron gratings creaked; in the dark openings the usual 

-shouts of the mastigofori were heard: “To the sand!” 

and in one minute the’arena was peopled with crowds like 

_satyrs covered with skins. All ran rather fast, and reach- 

ing the middle of the circle, they knelt one by am. er with 

~ upraised hands. The people judged that they were implor- 

ing for mercy, and enraged with such a cowardice they. 

began to stamp, whistle, throw empty wine vessels, ee 

“bones, and roared: “The beasts! the beasts!” 

But suddenly something unexpected oad From the 

-center of the shaggy crowd singing voices arose, and: in the 

same moment a song sounded, which was heard the first time 

-ina Roman circus: 


“ Christus regnat!!".... 
oh ak Rok Eo 


= Then astonishment seized the people. . The condemned 
“were singing with their eyes raised to the velarium. They 
aw pale faces but as if inspired. All understood that those — 
‘men did not ask for mercy and that they did not seem to ~ 
E notice the Circus, the people, the senate, or Caesar. 

“< Christus- regnat!” sounded louder and louder, and up in 
the highest benches more than one asked himself the ques- - 
‘tion: “ What is it that is going on and who is that Christ — 
ho reigns in the mouths of these people who are going to | 
ie?” But meanwhile a new, grating was opened and with 
“wild speed and barking whole herds of dogs rushed in; 
gigantic yellow dogs from Peloponnesus, striped dogs from a 
the Pyrenees, and some looking like wolves from Hibernia, — 
rposely famished, their sides sunk in and their eyes — 
loody. The Christians, having finished the’ song, were 
cling. immovable, as if. petrified, repeating with one timid 
: “Pro: Christo! pro Christo!” The dogs, scenting 
snes the sam of beasts and astonished we their 


Rood up paint the walls of the fore as if they wishe 
get at the spectators, others were running around,’ barking — 
~ furiously as if pursuing some unseen animal. The people- 
-became angry. Thousands of voices, sounded; some of the- 
Spectators imitated the roaring of beasts; others were bark- E 
ing like dogs, others yet were urging the dogs in all lan- 
guages. The amphitheater trembled from shrieks. The — 
~ enraged dogs now began to rush at those kneeling and then — 
to draw back again, chattering with their teeth, till finally 
one of the yellow dogs drove his teeth into the neck of a 
“woman kneeling in front and dragged her under him.' 3 
= Then tens of them rushed to the center of the crowd as — 
-if through a breach. The mob ceased to roar in order to- 
‘observe with greater attention. In the midst of the howls. 
and barking the plaintive voices of men and women: “ Pro ~ 
< Christo! pro Christo!” were yet heard, but on the arena — 
quivering masses of the bodies of dogs and men were formed. ~ 
~The blood was now gushing in a stream from the torn ~ 
bodies. The dogs were wresting from each other the bloody: — 
* human limbs. The smell of the blood and torn entrails. 
` drowned the Arabian perfumes and filled the entire Circus. 
» At last only here and there were seen single kneeling figures, 
which were soon covered by the moving, howling masses. i 
` 'Vinitius, who when the Christians rushed in ‘arose and: ~ 
turned, so as to show to the digger the direction in which, ~ 
~ among Petronius’ men the Apostle was concealed—sat down — 
` again and looked with glassy eyes upon the horrible: ` 
“spectacle. At first the fear that the digger might have been, ~ 
“mistaken and that Lygia might be among the victims, N 
‘benumbed him completely, but when he heard voices, * “Pro; ~ 
` Christo!” when he saw the tortures of so many victims, who, — 
dying, stood by their truth and their God, another feeling 
possessed him,- penetrating like a terrible pain, but never- — 
theless irresistible, that as Christ himself died in torture, — 
and as thousands are now perishing for him, as a sea of: 
blood is pouring ‘out—then one drop of blood does not sig 
nify anything and it is even a sin to ask for mercy. This 
thought came to him from the sight of the arena, and was 
netrating him together with the groans of the dying, to- 
‘ther with the odor of their blood. However, he praye 
d repeated with parched lips: “Christi Christ! And Thy 
es ae her! R Then he, forgot, himself, bec 


conscious of where he was; it = ai to shim that the 
lood upon the arena was rising, and will flow out from the: 
ircus upon the whole of Rome. Besides he heard nothing, ee 
neither the howling of the dogs, nor. the shrieks of the peo- 
ple, nor the voices, of Augustians, who began to cry 
suddenly: ; 
“Chilo fainted !!” 
foe" * Chilo fainted I” repeated Petronius, turning toward the — 
é Greek. : 
-And the latter really fainted and sat white as linen, with — 
his , head turned back and with mouth wide open, like a 
Corpse. i 
In the same instant new victims sewed up in skins were 5s 
pushed into the arena. EA 
= These kneeled immediately. T their predecessors, Dii the — 
fatigued dogs did not want to tear them. Only a few of 
them rushed upon the’ nearest, while the others, lying down 
and raising their bloody jaws, began to work their sides and 
to breathe heavily. Then the mob, uneasy but intoxicated 
with blood and enraged, began to call with shrill voices; = =< 
“The lions! the lions! Let out the lions! ” ko 
“The lions were to be kept for the next day, but in the- 
amphiteaters the people imposed their will upon all, even ~ 
upon Caesar. Caligula only, daring and changeable in his’ 
desires, ventured to oppose them, and it happened that he — 
even ordered the crowds to be clubbed, but he too yielded. 
most frequently. Nero, to’ whom an’ applause was dearer — 
than anything in the world, never resisted, so he did not 
resist now, all the more when the crowds, enraged after the i 
-conflagration had to be pacified, and the blame for the dis- 
ster had to be thrown upon the, Christians. 
So he gave a sign to open the cuniculum, upon seeing 
ch the people became quiet. The creaking of the gratr 
gs behind which were the lions was heard. The dogs at 
eir sight, gathered in one mass on the other side of: the 
ircle, whining loudly, while the lions began to roll one after 
e other into the arena, gigantic, yellowish, with large 
agey heads. Caesar himself, - turned his wearied face 
( them ae ae an emerald to his eye to observe 


xi 


ould make upon the Christiana kneeling in the center, W 
gain began to Tepeat words lagen ee for many an 
irritable to all; “ Pro Christo! pro Christo! ".... 
But the lions, although famished, did ‘not hurry owad 3 
the victims. The reddish gleam: upon the arena dazzled ` 
them, therefore they winked their eyes as if dazed; some of - 
- them stretched their gold-like bodies lazily, while others, — 
= Opening their jaws, were yawning, in order to show to the 
` spectators their terrible fangs. But afterwards the smell 
-of blood and torn bodies began to act upon them. 
-Soon their movements became uneasy, their manes became. 
t bfistled, their nostrils drew in the air with a rattling noise. 
One rushed suddenly at a corpse of a woman with torn face © 
` and placing his fore-paws upon the body, began to lick the- 
stiffened blood-lumps with his prickly tongue, while another. 
ah approached a Christian who was holding in his arms a child’ 
‘sewed up in-a fawn’s skin. 
| The child trembled from crying and weeping, convulsively 
embracing its father’s neck, while the latter, desiring to pro- a 
long its life even for a moment, tried to tear it from his 
‘neck and give it to those kneeling farther. Put the crying- ` 
and the movement irritated the lion. Suddenly he gave out | 
a short, broken roar, crushed the child with one blow of the 
‘paw, and seizing in his jaws the skull of the father, shat- 
‘tered it in a twinkle of an eye. ` 
-At the sight of all this other lions wished at the crowd of. 
‘hristians.. A few women could not stop cries of horror, © 
put the people drown them in the applause, which, however, 
‘soon ceased for the desire of seeing got the better of them, 
Then the horrible things were seen: heads entirely dis- 
appearing in the jaws, breasts opened wide with one cut Ol 
the fangs, hearts and lungs torn. out; they heard the crack- 
ng of the bones in the teeth. Some lions, seizing the 
ictims by their sides or spines, were running in mad jump 
rough the arena, as if looking for a covered` place wher 
1ey could devour them; others in mutual a te rose up (0) 


‘hristians, together with the lions. At times an inhuman 


“shrieking was heard, at times applause, then roaring grumb- — 


ling, chattering of the fangs, howling of the dogs; at times. 


w groans. 

-~ Casar, holding tho me near his eye was now looking 
Uucotively: The face of Petronius assumed an expression of 
-disgust and conempr Chilo was. carried out from the 
“Circus. 


~ And new victims were continually pushed out from the 


“cuniculum. 

-e From the highest row in the amphitheater Peter the Apos-. 
` tle was looking at them. Nobody saw him, for all heads 
<- were turned toward the arena, so he arose, and as in the 
~ vineyard of Cornelius he blessed for death and eternity 


“those who were to be captured so now he blessed with the ` 


sign of the cross those perishing under the fangs of beasts, 
-and their blood and their torture and the dead bodies changed 
Mito shapeless masses and their souls flying away from the 


and then their faces grew bright, and they smiled, seeing 


glory, for the evidence of the truth, those sheep of mine are 


ver to Thee; and Thou, 0 Lord, count them over, take 
‘them, heal their wounds, soothe their pain and give to them 
-even more happiness than the tortures they suffered here I ” 

„Andhe blessed one after the other, a crowd after a crowd, 
‘ith. such a great love, as if.they were his children whom he 
ives directly into the hands of Christ. Suddenly: Casar, 


hould surpass anything ever seen in Rome, whispered a few 
yords to the city prefect, and the latter, leaving the podium, 


eople were astonished, when in awhile they saw the gratings 
pening again. Now beasts of every kind were let out. 


“bloody sand. Some of them raised their eyes toward him | 


high above themselves the sign of the cross. But his heart. 
“was breaking and he spoke: “O Lord, by Thy will, for Thy — 


perishing. Thou hast ordered me to feed them, so I give them 


whether it was from frenzy or wishing that the spectacle 
nstantly -betook himself to the cuniculum. And even: the 


igers from.the Euphrates, Numidian panthers, bears, wolves, 
yenas and jackals. The whole arena was covered as if with 
noving wave of skins, striped yellow, faded yellow, dark — 
wi and ee A ‘turmoil arose in which eyes could — 


; ance Sof reality and changed, as- if to an orgy of blood, | 

to a horrible dream, as if to a monstrous vision of a ‘mad 
imagination. The measure was overdone. Among th& 
- roars, howling and whining were heard here and thers 
among the spectators on the benches piercing, spasmodic 


laughs of women, whose strength was at last exhausted. 
The people were horrified. Faces grew dark. Various; : 
voices began to shout: “Enough! enough! f ; 
But it was easier to let in the beasts than to chase them - 
out. Caesar, however, found a way to clear the arena of — 
“them, coupled with a new pastime for the people. In all- 
the ‘passages between the .benches appeared detachments of - 
blacks ‘with feathers and earrings, Numidians with bows in 
their hands. The people guessed what would take place and 
greeted them with shouts of satisfaction, while they 
approached the railing, and placing arrows upon the strings, 
began to shoot from their bows into the crowd of beasts. 
In fact this was a’ new spectacle. The slim black bodies in- 
clined backwards, bending the flexible bows and sending 
arrow after arrow. The buzzing of the bow strings and the 
whistling of the feathered arrows- were mingled with, the 
howling of the beasts and shouts of admiration from the 
spectators. Wolves, bears, panthers and the men who- 
remained alive yet were falling side by side. Here and- 
there a lion, feeling an arrow in his side, turned his wrinkled 
jaws with a quick movement of rage, in order to seize and 
crush the staff of the arrow. Others were groaning from. 
pain. The smaller beasts falling into fright, were running 
blindly through the arena, or struck their heads against the 
gratings, and meanwhile the arrows buzzed continually, unti 
all that lived laid down in the last quiverings of death. 
` Then hundreds of slaves rushed in upon the arena with 
spades, shovels, brooms, wheel-barrows, baskets for the 
-removing of the entrails, and sacks with sand. A feverish 
activity. began. Instantly it was cleared of the corpses, 
- blood and dirt raked over, smoothed and covered with, * 
a thick layer of fresh sand. Then Cupids rushed in, strew- 
“ing leaves of roses, lilies and various. flowers. The cense 
‘were ignited again and the velarium was taken down, fc 
the sun had descended considerably. ; 
The people, looking with astonishment. ateach- ‘othe 
sked Pes what spectacle awaits them yeu to- -day. a 


urple cloak and golden wreath. Twelve -singers with 
ithras in their hands followed him, while he, holding a 
“silver lute, walked to the center with a solemn step, and 
owing to the spectators repeatedly, he raised his eyes to- 
ward heaven and for some time stood so as if waiting for | 
inspiration. ; 
Then he struck the strings and began to sing: 


¿< “ O thou radiant son of Leta, 
» Ruler of Tenes, Chilos.: Chrysos, 
Thou having in thy care ' 
The Ilions’ sacred city, 
< Couldst give it to the Achives’ anger, 
And suffer that the holy altars, / 
«= = Always burning to thy honor, t RRR 4 
Be stained with the Trojans’ blood ? OAN EAN 
T thee old men their trembling hands, sais 
Shes silver-bowed, at a distance aiming. 
y Sii mothers from the depths of their bosoms, 
Raised to thee their tearful voice, > 
Imploring pity for their children. , 
$ : Stones would be moved by those Gmpiaine, 
SS And thou, Smintheus, to the human Nee 
ee «Wert less feeling than a stone!” 


The song was slowly passing into an elegy pines and | 
of suffering. Silence reigned in the Circus. After a 


if 


hile Caesar, himself moved, continued to sing: 


se <“ Thou couldst, with ‘sound: of ‘heaven’ s lute. 

Drown the cries and laments of' hearts, 
{ For at the mournful sound of this song 
_Which raises from the dust and ashes, 
Fire, disaster, day of peril, 
This day even :a morte ere x 
Like a flower with dew, s with a tear, 
caine: where we thou then? ” A 


i 


pe ed on the adie of the vestals ,—the pote siene. 
ae before they bursted. out with a ae Of applause 


i oe for the ae reached the creaking ` of 
Tse upon which were laid the bloody remains of. the 
men, women and. chalet: 1p take them out to 


ae ene give ae coe the world?- 
thou wish to found Thy capital in this ci aps 


~ CHAPTER XIV. 
Meanwhile the sun descended in the west and seemed 
melt in the evening dawn. The spectacle was ended. The 
' crowds began to leave the ‘amphitheater and pour o 
through the exits, called vomitoria, to the city: Only the 
Augustians delayed, waiting till the multitude had passed. 
A whole crowd of people, leaving their places, gathered near 
the podium, in which Caesar appeared again to listen to the 
praises. Although the spectators spared no applause to him 
immediately after the end of the song, this was not enough 
_ for him, for he expected an enthusiasm reaching frenzy 
In vain did praising hymns now sound, in vain did the ves- 
tals kiss his “godlike” hands, and Rubria bowed, so her — 
- reddish head touched his breast. Nero was not satisfied and 
could not conceal it. He also was astonished and disturbed 
because Petronius was silent. Some praising and: at the 
` same time knowingly defining the merits of the song from 
his mouth would be a great consolation for Nero at that 
. moment. Finally, not being able to endure it any longer, 
he nodded at him, and when the latter entered the podium, 
-he said: “Tell.” l 
-/ But Petronius answered coldly: 
> .* J am silent, for I cannot find words. Thou, hast sur- 
"passed thyself.” 
“So it seemed to me also, and still these people?.. 
` “Canst thou demand from mongrels that they should un- 
~ derstand poetry?” 
~~“ ‘So thou hast also noticed that they did not thank me 
deserved?” 
’ For thou hast chosen a bad moment.” 
oe “Why?” . ; 5 
iie “Because brains, full of the odor of blood cannot list 
ttentively.” 
~ Nero inched his fists and answered: ; E 
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rong me. What punishments will I invent for them yet?” 
Petronius saw that he took a bad road and that his w 


obtained a ‘result. quite contrary to the one which he inten 
E hi ) ] i 


‘Thy. song. is vaade, but ony one EAk will I make 
to thee: in the fourth line of the third strophe, the rhythm 
leaves something to be desired.” 
~And-Nero blushing with shame as if caught in a foul deed, 
‘looked with fear and answered in a low tone; “Thou perceiv- 
-est everything! I know! I will make it over; but none else 
noticed it. Did they? And thou for the sake of gods don’t 
‘tell this to anybody, if thy life is dear to thee.” 
To this Petronius frowned and answered, as if with an 
outburst of weariness and disdain: À 

-= “TLiou canst, 0 godlike, condemn me to death, if I- 

‘stand in thy way, but do not scare me with it, for the gods 
~ know best whether I am afraid of it.” And saying this he 
‘began to look straight into Caesar’s eyes, and the latter an- 
- swered after a while: 
-= l ‘Don't be angry: Thou knowest that I love thee. ” 

=- “A bad omen!” thought Petronius. “I wanted to invite 
you to-day to a feast,’ continued Nero, “but I prefer to 
shut myself up and polish that accursed line of the third | 
strophe. Besides thee the error may have been noticed by 
S'-neea and perhaps Secundus Carinas, but I will at once get _ 
rid of them.” 
Saying this he called Seneca and ‘declared to him that, to- 
‘gether with Acratus and Secundus .Carinas, he sends him to 
Italy and to all the provinces for money, which he com- 
‘mands them to collect from cities, villages, from famous | 
temples,—in a word from every place where’ it could be “ 
found or extorted. But Seneca, who understood that an 
Moffice of a pillager, sacrilege and robber is intrusted to him, , 
fused bluntly. “I have to go to the country sir,” he said, 
a there to await death, for I am old and my nerves are 
ck.’ : 
‘The Iberian nerves of Seneca, stronger than those of a 
lo, perhaps were not sick, but his health in general was — 
, for he looked like a\shadow, aa nls hair of late ee 
mpletely white. F 
ero too, looking at him, houat ‘tha't may be he will not : 
ve long to wait for his death and answered: “I don’t want — 
“expose thee to a journey if thou art sick; but through = 
love which I have for thee, I wish to have thee near; so, 
ead of going to the country, thou: wilt shut as in thy 
id wilt not e it.” à š ; j 


‘Then he- laughed. and: said: “If I send Aces and Car 
-nas alone, I send wolves for sheep. Who will I set over 
them?” : 

“Me, lord!” said Domicius Afer. 
“No! I don’t want to bring down upon Rome the wrath OE ; 

Mercury, whom you would put to shame with your thievish- ~ 


ness. I have to have some stoic like -Seneca, or like my new — : 
friend—philosopher Chilo. ” Saying this he began to look 
around and asked: Z 
“But what happened with Chilo?” — : S 
“Chilo. who, recovering in the fresh air, returned to the am- = 
phitheater for the song of Csesar, approached and said: 
“I am here, thou radiant offspring of the sun and the” S 
~ moon. I was sick, but thy song made me well.” 2 
-“T will send thee to Achsea,” said Nero. “Thou hast to ~ 
know to a penny how much there is in every temple. ” 3 
` ~“ ‘Do so, Zeus, and the gods will give thee such a tribute - 
-as they never yet gave to anyone. ° 
© * ‘T would do it, but I don’t want to cepa thee of the = 
sight of the spectacles.” — 
~ “Baal!” said Chilo. Se 
But the Augustians, glad that Caesar’s humor was better, 
began to laugh and cry: “No, sir! Do pot deprive this cour- 
_ageous Greek of the sight of the spectacles.” S 
` “ ‘But deprive me, sir, of the sight of these clamorous capi- 
“tolian geese, whose brains taken together would not fill one 
- acorn shell,” answered Chilo. “I am writing, 0 fisicborne 
son of Apollo, a Greek hymn in thy honor, and, for this — oe 
_ reason I desire to spend a few days 1 in ..the temple of Mise: < 
in order to beg them for inspiration.” S 
‘O no!” cried Nero—“Thou wishest to evade the -follow- 
_ ing spectacles. Nothing of that!” 
: “I swear to thee, sir, that I am writing a hymn.” 
* ‘Then thou wilt write it at night. Beg Diana for inspir- 
“ation—she is a sister of Apollo anyway.’ 
Chilo dropped his head, looking with malice upon those 
present, who began to laugh again—while Ceesar, TURES 1 
~ Senecio and Suilius Nerulinus, said: i 
~. * ‘Imagine that from the Christians intended for to- Boe Ww 
re able to settle hardly a half. ” 
To this answered the old Aquilus Regulus, a great co 
yisseur of everything petang to u ephir 


of pn 


‘These spectacles in which n men “sine a armis et sine arte 
are figuring, are ee almost as long and are less- me i 


v9 


: zy will order to give them weapons,” answered Nero. ; 
- But the superstitious Vestinus awakened suddenly froma - 
meditation and asked with a mysterious voice: : 
- m‘Did you notice that they see something when dying? 
ey look upwards and die as if without any sufferings. I $ 
.am certain that they see something.” ; 
Saying this he raised his eyes toward the opening of the 
amphitheater, above which night had begun to spread its 


with laughs and with jocular suppositions as to what the © 
Christians see in the moment of death, Meanwhile Csesar 
ave a sign to the slaves holding torches and left the Circus, 
and after him the vestals, Senators, officials and Augustians, 
The night was clear and warm. In front of the Circus 
ere yet crowds of people, curious to see the departure of - 
e Caesar, but gloomy and silent. Here and there applause — 
jas heard, but hushed down instantly, From the spoliar- 
im the creaking carts were continually carrying away the — 
bloody remains of the Christians. ae 
Petronius and Vinicius. walked silently. Only near the 
illa Petronius asked: : 

“Didst thou think of what I have told thee?” eT 
“Yes,” answered Vinicius. 

oe “Dost thou believe that now this is a case of eas im- 
tance for me also? I must liberate her in spite of Csesar ` 
d Tj “gellinus. This is like a battle in which I am bent to- 
quer—this i is like a aes in which I w ant to win, even ata 
of my, own Se .This day ingmene me in whe os 
onviction.” j 

Tons Christ repay thee!” ` 


a 


tha: 


à aa them and asked: 
“Is the ; noble Vinicius here? 


elarium studded. with stars. Others, however, answered — 


e gleam of the torch he began to look into his eyes, no 
being able to speak a word, but Nazarius guessed the: ques- 
~ tion dying on his lips and answered: 
“She is living yet. Ursus: sends me to thee, : master, 
tell that she prays and repeats thy name.’ 
And Vinicius answered: 
< “Glory to Christ who can restore her to me.’ 
Then, taking Nazarius he led him to the library. In i 
` while came Petronius to listen to their conversation. SA 
©“ “The disease saved her from disgrace, for the executio 
ers are fearing,” spoke the young boy. “Ursus and Glauc 
the physician watch over her day and night.” 
“Have the same guards remained?” Nee: 
“Yes, master, and she is in their chamber. . Those pris- 
‘oners: who were in the lower prison, all died: of fever or wert 
choked by the close air.’ 
“Who art thou?” asked Petronius. 
“The noble Vinicius knows me. I am a son of the wid 
with whom Lygia lived.” À 
“And a Christian?” 
The boy looked inquiringly at Vinicius, but seeing iii th 
‘latter was praying at this moment, he raised his head and said: 
“So it is.” ars: 
“How canst thou enter freely the prison?” aan 
-m < ‘J hired myself, master, to carry out the bodies of th 
` dead, and I have done that purposely in order to nee m 
- brethren and bring them news from the city.” ` 
Petronius began to look more attentively at the beautiful: 
face of the boy, his blue eyes and black luxuriant hair, a 
-| then asked: i 
` “From what country art thou; my boy?” 
“Tama Galilean, master.” 
<“ Wouldst thou likp that Lygia should be free?” 
“He raised his eyes upwards: SN 
©“ Eyen were I to die afterwards.” CIASNA 
Suddenly Vinicius, ceasing to pray, said: 
N el the watchmen to put her into a coffin as. 


gold as ach Dae can carry in his cloak. 


id speaking ‘thus, ‘his face ne Tost its a paleness, ; 
he soldier awakened in him, to whom hope had restored his- 
ormer energy. 
À Nazarius blushed from joy, and raising his hands he — 
ried :. 
ie May Christ'heal her, for she will be free.” 
= “Dost thou think that the watchmen will consent?” 
asked Petronius. 
_‘ * They, master? If they know that no punishment and 
orture meet them for this! ” 
* So it is,” said Vinicius. “ The watchmen wanted even 
‘to. consent to her flight,, so all the more will they help to 
carry her out as dead.” 
“True, there is a man,” said Nazan; “who tries with a 
ed hot iron whether the bodies which we carry out are dead. 
ut this one takes a few sestertia for not touching the faces’ 
of the dead with the iron. For one aureus he will touch 
the coffin—not the flesh. ” z 
‘< * Tell him that he will get a purse full of aurei, ” said 
Petronius. “But wilt thou be able to find reliable assist- 
ants?” - 
“* I shall be able to find such ones who, for money, would 
ell their own wives and children. ’ 
~ “Where will thou find them? ” 
“In the prison itself, or in the city. The watchmen,once 
aid, will let in anybody I like.” 
“Then thou wilt introduce me as a hired man,” said 
nicius. 
But- Petronius with all- positiveness began to dissuade 
im from this. The pretorians could recognizė him even in 
es disguise, and then all would be lost. ! ‘Neither in the 
rison nor at the‘Stinking Pits,” he said. “It is neces- 
y that all, including Cæsar and Tygellinus, were convinced 
t she died, for otherwise they would order pursuit imme- - 
tely.. The suspicious we can deceive only by this, that 
she. will be taken out to the Albanian mountains or 
farther, to Sicily, we shall remain in Rome. In a week or 
only thou wilt become sick and wilt summon the phy- 
of Nero, who will order thee to 80 to the mountains. 
ou will unite, and afterwards.. : 


” 


= hervards. oa times, T will come. 
: ‘1 May Christ take pity on her, ” said Vinicius, — thou 
K of Sicily while she is sick and may die. ° 
“Meanwhile, we will locate her hearer. The air itsel 
will cure her if we shall only liberate her' from the prison. 
Post thou not have in the mountains any tenant upon whom — 
thou couldst rely? ” 
“Yes! I have! Yes!” answered Vinicius, hastily. “Near 
~ Coriola there is a reliable man in the mountains who used to- 
Carry me in his arms when I was a child and who loves me- 
et.” A 
< Petronius handed the tablets to him. 
“ Write to him that he should come here to-morrow. P 
“shall send the courier immediately.” 
Saying this he called the overseer of the atrium and gave 
him corresponding orders. 
In a few moments later a mounted slave set out to Coriola 


` for the night. 
“T would like,” said Vinicius, “thatUrsus should accom- 
pany her on the way. I would be quieter. ” = 


“Master,” said Nazarius—‘“he is a man of superhuman — 
` strength, who will break the grating and follow her. There 3 
is a window above a precipitous high wall, under which no 
guard stands. I will bring a rope to Ursus and he will do S 
the rest himself. ” y 
“By Hercules!” said Petronius, “let him escape as he- 5 
pleases, but not together with her, nor not till two or three 
days afterward, for they would follow him and discover her 
- refuge. By Hercules! Do you wish to ruin yourselves and 
her? I forbid you to mention Coriola to him, or I will wash ~ 
-< my hands of the whole affair.’ < 
Both of them recognized the reasonableness of his re- — 
remark and became silent. Then Nazarius began to take 
leave, promising to come the next morning at daybreak. — 
~ > He hoped to come to an agreement with the watchmen to- 
night, but first he wanted to see his mother, who by reason - 
of the uncertain and terrible times had not a moment of rest- 
concerning him. After a reflection he decided not to look 
for an assistant in the city, but to find and bribe one- from 
among those who carried out the corpses from the prison. 
ust before leaving, however, he stopped, and oe Vini 
aside he began to whisper to him. _ 


‘Master, I will not mention our intention to anybody, not, — 
ven to my mother, but Peter the Apostle promised to come 
us from the amphitheater and to- him I will tell every- 
thing.” - i 
“Thou canst speak loudly in this house,” answered ahi 
cius. ” Peter the Apostle was in the amphitheater with the 
men of Petronius. Besides I will go with thee myself.” 
` And he ordered a slave’s cloak to be brought to him, after 
‘which they went out. » 
` Petronius breathed deeply. ; 
~ “I desired,” he thought, “that she should die of this 
fever, for to Vinicius this would be the least ‘terrible. — 
But now I am willing to offer a goldeu tripod to Esculapius 
in return for her recovery. Ah! thou, Ahenobarbus, desir- 
¿est to. make for thyself a spectacle out of the suffering of 
a lover! Thou, Augusta, first hast envied the girls’ beauty, 
and nowwouldst devour her, because thyRuflus has perished. 
Thou, Tygellinus, wouldst ruin her out of spite against my- ` 
self! We shall see. I tell you: that your eyes will not see 
er upon the arena, for either she will die her own death or | 
shall take her from you as from the jaws of dogs.... And 
I shall take her so that you shall not be aware of it, and 
fterward, as often as I shall look upon you I shall think sO. 
iany times: Behold the fools, whom Petronius has deceived.” 
And satisfied with himself, he passed to the triclinium, 
here with Eunice he sat down for supper. A lector read = 
‘them the idyls of Theocritus. Outside, the wind chased — 
y clouds. from the direction of Soracte, and a sudden storm 
tirred the calmness of a. serene summer’s night. From | 
‘time | to time thunders sounded npon the seven hills, but 
ey, ‘lying side by side at the table, listened to the idyllic 
t, who in singing Doric dialect celebrated the love of the | 
-pherds, and later, pacified, they prepared for sweet rest. ; FA 
Before Vinicius entered, however, Petronius, learning of- 
turn, came to him and asked: = 
‘And | what? Have you -determined Something new? And 
azarius go already to the prison?” ; 
és,” answered the young man, separating his hair we 
> Tain. . “Nazarius went to den with | the wate 


“The tenant with n men has to be there at daybreak. : 
“That is a short road. Rest now.’ 
` But-Vinicius kneeled in his cubiculum and began 10 pray. 
With the sunrise the tenant, Niger, arrived from Coriola, — 
bringing along, in accord with Vinicius’ orders, mules, a lit- 
-ter and four trusty men, chosen from among British slaves, 
whom, however, he had providently left in an inn at Subura. — 
Vinicius, who watched all night, came. to meet him, and 
the latter, who was moved at the sight of the young master, 
kissed his hands and eyes and said: X 
~ “Dear, art thou sick, or have sorrows sucked the blood — 
` from thy face, for Hardly. could I recognize thee at the first. 
glance?” si 
Vinicius took him to the interior colonnade, called, ‘ ‘xistes” 
-= and there admitted him to the secret. Niger was listening . 
with contracted attention and upon his healthy, sunburnt: 
. face was noticeable great excitement, which he did not even 
try.to master. 2 
“So she is a Christian?” he cried. 
And he began to look inquiringly into Vinicius’ face, ee 
the latter evidently guessed what the look of the peasant 
- meant, for he answered: 
>. “Lalso am a Christian.” 
Then in the eyes of Niger tears glittered; for a while he’ 
~ was silent, then, raising up his hands, he said: 
“Oh, thanks to thee, Christ, that Thou hast take 
‘the cataract from eyes most dear in this world to me. : 
_. After which he embraced Vinicius, and crying from 1 bap 
: piness began to kiss his forehead. PA 
~ Later came Petronius bringing Nazarius with him. — 
“Good news I’ he said from a distance. } - i 
‘In fact the news was good. First the physician Glaucu 
guaranteed Lygia’s life, although she had the same prison- ` 
fever, of which in Tullianum and in other prisons hundreds 
f men were dying every day. In regard to. the watchmen 
d ‘the man who tried the dead with a red-hot iron there wa 
‘the least difficulty. An assistant, Attis, was also hired. _ 
“We made’ openings in the coffin,” said Nazarius, 
t the sick girl should be able to breathe. The only da 
er is_if she should groan or speak when we pass by 
ians. But she iS very weak, “and since morning 


$ 
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niferous beverage, which he will prepare Hndi? from the 
medicines brought by me from the city. The lid of the- 
coffin will not be nailed fast. You will raise it easily and 
take the sick Lygia to. the litter, while we shall put an ob- . 
long bag of sand into the coffin, which you will have ready. ” 
Vinicius, while listening to these words, was as pale as- 
` linen, but he listened with such a strained attention that he 
“seemed to guess beforehand what Nazarius was going to say. 

~ “Will any other bodies be carried out of the prison?” 
asked Petronius. 
~ “Last night about twenty people died, and before evening 
-= some fifteen more will die,” answered the boy; “we will- 
~ have to. go together with the whole train, but we will linger 
_ behind. On the first turn my companion will become lamé 
purposely. In this way we will remain considerably behind. 
the others. You shall wait for us near the small temple of 
Libitina. May God | give the darkest possible night. ” 
= “God will give,’ said Niger. “Yesterday there was a 
clear evening, and later a storm arose. To- -day the sky is 
clear again, but it has been sultry since morning. There will 
be rains and storms every night. ” 
“Do you go without any lights?” asked Vmicius. 
“The ‘torches are carried. only in front. You, in any 
event, be near the Libitina’s temple as soon as it will be 
dark, though usually we cany out. the corpses just before 
idnight only. ” ee 
They were silent, only the quickened breathing of Vini- © 
cius was heard. Petronius turned toward him: 
“J said yesterday,” he remarked, “that it would be best 


myself shall not be able to stay at home... . Besides, were -~ 
this a flight one would have to observe more caution, but as. 
ey. will carry her out as if dead it seems to me that not 
the least suspicion will pass through anybody’s head. ” 
Yes! yes!” answered Vinicius—“I must be there. I 
I: take her out of the coffin myself.” 
‘Once in my house under Coriola 1 will answer for ae 
Niger... NA 
th- this ended i conversation. Niger went to the ; 


\we both stay at home. Now, however, I see that even I` 


© The plan ought to succeed for it is well devised,” said 
Petronius to him. ‘ ‘ It was impossible to arrange- ‘things 
.any better. Thou hast to look distressed and wear a dark 2 
toga. But do not leave the circuses, however. Let them — 
©- see thee.... Everything is so planned that there cannot be a $ 
failure. But art thou perfectly sure of thy tenant? ” a 
11 He is a Christian,” answered Vinicius. ae 
Petronius looked with astonishment at him, then he began — 
` to shrug his shoulders and to speak as if to himself: : 
“By Pollux! How it spreads! And. how it clings to FA 
- human souls!.... Under such a creed people would at once | 
renounce all the Roman, Greek and Egyptian gods. This, 
however is wonderful.. .. By Pollux!.... If I believed that 
anything depended on our r gods I would now promise to each ~ 
‘one six white bulls, and twelve to the Capitolian Jupiter... | 
But thou also spare no promises tb thy Christ...” 
* *T gave him my soul,” answered Vinicius. 
And they separated. Petronius returned to the cubi- — 
‘culum. Vinicius went-to observe the prison from a dis- — 
~ tance, and thence he went to the slope of the Vatican hill,- $ 
to that cottage of the digger in which he received thè. 
baptism from the Apostle. It seemed to him that inthe cot- — 
tage Christ will hear him more quicker than anywhere else, ` 
so finding it and throwing himself upon the earth, he exerted — 
all the strength of his suffering soul in a prayer for mercy, — 
and forgot himself, so that he did not remember where he ; 
- was nor what was happening with him. = 
; Only in the afternoon he was awakened by the sound of — 
‘trumpets coming from the Circus of Nero. Then he went - 
` out from the cottage and began to look around as if just — 
aroused from a sleep. It was hot outside-and there was a 
~ quietude at times, broken only by the sound of the trumpets,’ , 
and continually by the. obstinate hissing of the grasshop-_ 
-> pers. The air became sultry; the sky above the city was 
- still blue, but in the direction. of the Sabinian mountains — 
~ dark clouds gathered low at the edge of the horizon. : 
Vinicius returned home. Petronius waited for him in the 
atrium; ; 
; * I was at the Palatine, ” he said. | ‘ I showed ye 
there purposely, and I<even sat down to the dice. Ther 
vill be a feast to-night at Anicius; I promised that we shal 
me but ad mimihi only; for before, a have to ose 


& 


“Was Ae no news from Nigel or from Nazarius? aR Me 

sked Vinieius. 

“No. We shall see -them only at midnight, Didst ition 
Otice that a storm is ei 2 

eY CS. 

-“ To-morrow there shall be a spectacle of oed Chris- 
ans, but perhaps the rain might prevent it. ’ : 

: Saying this he approached. and touching the arm- of Vin- 

icius, he said: 

vee * Thou wilt not see her upon a cross, but in Coriola. ` 

y Castor! I would not give the moment when we shall 

liberate her for all the gems in Rome. The evening is 


“Indeed the evening was nearing, and a darkness began to’ 
cover the city earlier than usual by reason of the clouds, — 
which covered the entire horizon. With the coming of the 

vening an abundant rain fell, which, steaming upon the 

ones warmed by the heat, filled the streets of the city with ` 
| mist. Then alternately it was calm and then short showers. ` 
would fall. - A 
“< Let.us hurry,” PN finally said; “by reason of the — 
‘orm they might carry. out the bodies from the prison = 
arlier. ? : es 
“Tt is time,” answered Petronius. Hee 
» And taking Gallic cloaks . with ‘hoods, they went out 
hrough the garden door upon the street. Petronius armed 
imself with a short Roman knife called a sica, which he 
ok always on his nightly excursions. AY 
a streets were Peay by reason of the storm. Prom 


etl eing 
Bw ae stood the small temple of Libitina, and at the bottom 


pk 


à ed ”'called Vinieius, in a low v. voice. | ae 
ere I am, master! ” was heatds a voice in i the midst o 


ere on the spot. But shelter yourself under 
ou will be drenched. What a storm! I think that hai 
‘will fall! ” 
< Infact the fear of Niger proved true, for soon hail began 
to fall, at first small, then larger and thicker. The air 
cooled itself instantly. x 
> Standing under the wall, sheltered from the wind and the ‘i 
iey, missiles, they conversed in lowered voices. ; 
“Even should somebody see us,” spoke Niger, “he will- 
: have no suspicions, for we look like men who wait for the . 
storm to pass. But I fear lest they | Should defer the carry- op 
ing, out of the bodies till, to-morrow. is 
\ =“ < The hail will not last long, ” said Petronius. <! We must — 
wait even till dajTbreak. ” 
And so they waited, listening for the sound of the proces- 
sion to reach them, The hail passed, but immediately after- 
ward a shower began to bluster. At times the wind was - 
raising and earned from the direction of the “ Stinking Pits ” 
a terrible odor of decomposing bodies, yee were. buried 
shallow and carelessly. 
Suddenly Niger said: 
“T see a light—one, two, three—those are torches!” 
_ And he turne'd to the men: 
“Take care that the mules should not snort! ” 
_ “ They are coming,” said Petronius. Bre 
“Indeed, the lights were becoming more and more visible. — 
na while it was possible to distinuish the flames of the ; 
orches waving from the breeze. i 
iger began to cross. himself and pray.. Meanwhile the 
dismal procession drew nearer, and finally, coming up to the 
“temple of  Libitina, | it stopped. Petronius, Vinicius and | 
iger pressed close to the wall, not understanding what that © 
eant. But they halted only to wind rags around: their- 
aces and mouths on account of the choking odor, which, — 
lose to the’ “Stinking Pits,” was simply unendurable, afte 
hich they raised the biers and continued on their way. 
Only one coffin stopped before the small temple. 
_ Vinicius sprang towards it, and behind him Petronius, 
Niger and two, British slaves with a litter. : tes 
But before they reached it the voice of Nazarius full. oi 
as heard in the darkness: f me 
they as Dee together | peor Ursus, ; 
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Esquiline prison. We are carrying “adother body, and she 
was carried R before midnight. 


S Petronius, returning home, was as gloomy as a storm and 
‘did not even try to console Vinicius. He understood that 
the freeing of Lygia from the Esquilinian undergrounds, — 
~-could not even be thought of. He guessed that probably 
they removed her from the Tullianum in order that she 
~ should not die of fever and eseape the amphitheater intended - 
‘for her. But this very thing was an evidence that she was 
watched and guarded.more carefully than others. Petronius. 
“from the depth of his soul pitied her and Vinicius, but 
“besides this the thought was tormenting him that for the 
first time in his life something failed him, and that for the . 
~ first time he was conquered in a struggle. : 
~ ‘! The fortune seems to desert me, ’ he spoke to himself, 
“but the gods are mistaken if they think that I will agree to 
such a life as his,for instance.” 
~ Here he looked at Vinicius, who was also looking at him ` 
with strained eyes. 
“What is the matter with thee? Thou hast fever? ?. said 
Petronius. 
But Vinicius answered with a certain strange, broken and 
slow voice, like that of a sick child: 
< <“ And I believe that he can give her back to me. ; 
. ‘The last thunders rs of the storm were s ceasing 


q 
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~ CHAPTER XV. 


A rain lasting three days, an exceptional phenomenon in- 

Rome during summer, and hail falling in opposition to the — 
natural order, not only in the daytime and evenings, but. 

en at: night, interrupted the spectacles. The people began — 
fear. A scarcity of grapes was predicted, and when on — 
certain noontime a thunderbolt melted the bronze statue of — 
eres, Sacrifices were ordered in the temple of Jupiter Sal- ` 
tor. The priests of Ceres spread news that the wrath of = 
e gods turned upon the city because of the negligent exe- 
punishment of the Christians, therefore the peo- 
demand that, Te o tg n 


- continuation of the a should be a and hap- 
` piness possessed the whole of Rome when it was ‘announced = 
at last that, after three days of interruption the “udus”? 
will begin anew. aes, 
_ Meantime beautiful weather returned. The amphitheater 
was filled with thousands of people before daybreak; and 
Casar with the vestals and his court arrived early. The — 
spectacle was to begin with a combat of Christians among — 
- themselves, for which they were dressed as gladiators and — 
were given every kind of weapons which served the gladia- — 
tors by profession for the offensive and defensive combat. — 
“But here a disappointment took place. The Christians threw 
‘the nets, forks, lances and swords upon the sand and began — 
to embrace one another and to encourage mutually in the — 

perseverance in face of the tortures and death. At this a — 
 edeep offense and indignation seized the hearts of the mob. —~ 
Some reproached them with timorousness and cowardice, 
*others maintained that they do not wish to fight through ~ 
hatred of the people and in order to deprive them of the joy — 
which the sight of gallantry produces. At last, by order of 

Caesar real gladiators were let out, who killed the kneeling — 
and defenseless Christians. 

But, after the removal of the’ corpses, ‘the spectacle ceased. 
to be a battle and changed to a series of mythologic pictures — 
invented by Caesar himself. So they saw Hercules burning — 
in live fire upon the mountain Oeta. Vinicius shuddered — 
at the thought that perhaps Ui'sus was intended for the — 
part of Hercules, but evidently the turn of the faithful ser- _— 
vant of Lygia had not yet arrived, for some other, quite un- ~~ 
known to Vinicius, burned upon the pile. But in the fol- 
lowing picture Chilo, whom Caesar did not want to free from -~ 
his presence at the spectacle, saw many of his acquaintances. 
‘The death of Deedalus and Icarus was presented. As Daeda- 
lus appeared Eurycius, the same old men who gave a sign of 
a fish to Chilo, and as Icarus figured his son, Quartus. Both 
- were raised up by means of a special machine, and then they 

‘were hurled down from an immense height upon the arene 
- young Quartus falling so near to the emperor’s podium that 
lie spattered with blood not only the outside ornaments but 
also. the prop covered with purple cloth. Chilo did not S 

e fall, for he closed his eyes, but lie heard the dull ‘stril 
body, aud wi ina à while he noticed blood. clos 


ae 


m he nearly fainted a : seoond time. ' But the pictures 
changed quickly. Shameful tortures ‘of virgins, performed — 
“before death by the gladiators, disguised as beasts, glad- Bs 
dened the hearts of the mob. They saw priestesses of — 
Cybele and Ceres, Danaidae, they saw Dirce and Pasifae, and ` 
— finally young girls rent apart by wild horses. The people — 
applauded the continually new thoughts of Caesar, who, — 
-proud of them and made happy by the applause, did not — 
"take the emerald from his eye, observing the white bodies — 
torn by iron and the convulsive quiverings of the victims. - 
` There were, however, pictures from the history of the city 
also. After the virgins they saw Mucius Sceevola, whose 
hand, fastened to a tripod over a fire, filled the arena- 
with the odor of burnt flesh, but who, like the true Scaavola, 
“never uttered a groan, with his eyes raised upwards anda | 
whisper of the prayer upon his blackened lips. After he was 
Killed and dragged out to the spoliarium, the usual midday — 
‘interruption in the spectacle followed. Caesar, together - 
‘with the vestals and the Augustians, left the amphitheater ~ 
and went to a purposely erected purple tent, in which, there 
was prepared a magnificent prandium for him and for 5 
his guests. The throngs for the larger part followed his ° 
‘example, and going out they placed themselves in pictur- 
sque groups near the tent to give rest to: the limbs wearied ` 
‘by the long sitting, and to consume the food which, by the 
favor of Caesar, was abundantly carried around by slaves. 
‘The most curious only, leaving their seats, descended upon : 
e very arena, and touching with their fingers the sand yeti 
ticky from blood, they conversed as connoisseurs and 
amateurs about what happened and what was yet to follow. 
ut soon even they went. away, so that they should i 
t come too late to the feast; only a few remained, who © 
ere arrested not by curiosity. Due bY. Spaen for thè - 
ture victims. ' i ; 
‘Those concealed themselves in the passages or in ‘the 
wer seats, and meanwhile the arena was levelled and pits 
jere : -dug out in it, one close to another, in rows through the 
hole circle, from edge to edge, so that their last row was 
ituated about fifteen steps from the emperors- podium. 
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-curricula Daid, and fron ‘all the! openings leading upo 
“the arena they began to drive out crowds of- Christians 
naked and carrying crosses upon their shoulders. ; 
< The whole amphitheater swarmed with them. Old me 
“were running,bowed under the weight of the wooden beams; - 
-by their sides men in the prime of life, women with loose 
‘hair. under which they tried to hide their nakedness; boys 
-j not grown up, and little children. The crosses in the greater 
part, as well as the victims, were wreathed with flowers. | 
The’ Circus servants, flogging the unfortunates with whips,- 
>n them to place the crosses by the prepared pits pee 
 Mstand in a row near them. In this way were to- perish those — 
` whom they did not have time to throw to the dogs and wild — 
beasts on the first day of the spectacles. Now they were 
Mseized by black slaves, and laying the victims upon. their. — 
backs on the wood they began to nail their hands to the — 
: cross-beams, diligently and hurriedly, so that the -people, © 
Penning after the interruption, should find all the crosses 
already erected. The noise of hammers sounded in the- 
: whole amphitheater, and their echoes, spreading over the $ 
-upper rows, reached the space surrounding the amphitheater + 
and the tent in which Caesar entertained the vestals and his — 
anons. They drank ‘wine there, made fun- of Chilo 
and whispered strange words i in the ears of the priestesses of — 
‘Vesta, while work , was going on upon the arena, nails were. 
-driven into hands and feet of the Christians, the shovels — 
buzzed, , filling the pits - in which were placed the crosses with 
„earth. i 
‘But among the victims whose turn “should come in a 
while, was Crispus. The lions did not have time to tear 
him, sO a cross was destined for him, while he, always 
eady for death, was happy with the thought that his hour. 
jas coming. He was looking differently to-day, for his 
emaciated body- was entirely naked save a girdle of ivy. 
vhich surrounded his loins, and on his head was a wreath o 
oses. But the same everlasting energy gleamed in- his 
yes, and the same austere and fanatical face was looking £ 
_ from under the wreath. His heart was not changed | 
ae as. once in. the. cuniculum he threatened, Us 


; Saviour,’ he said, “that Hey permits 


lay the same death as He died Himself. Perhaps a part of , 
our sins will be forgiven for this; tremble, however, for 
ustice must be fulfilled, and there can not be a similar 
“teward to the wicked and the good ones. 
- And his words were accompanied by the sound of ham- 
‘mers with which the hands and feet of the victims were — 
nailed. More and more crosses were erected upon the arena, 
‘but he, turning to the crowd of those who were yet standing, 
~ each one at his beam, continued: A 
“I see the open sky, but I see also an open abyss... I 
don’t know myself what account I will give to the Lord of 
“my life, though I believed and hated evil, and it is not the 
death that I fear, but the: resurrection; not, the torture, but 
the judgment, for the day of anger is coming.” 
_. But suddenly from amongst the nearest rows some voice 
-calm and solemn was heard. 
~~ “Not the day of anger, but the day of mery Aay of 
salvation and happiness; for I tell you that Christ will wel- ` 
come you, will console you and seat you at His right hand. 
-Confide, for behold the heaven opens before you. ™ ` x 
T- At these words all eyes turned toward the benches; even ~ 
‘those. who were hanging upon crosses already, raised their 
~ pale, tortured heads and began to look in that direction. 
> And he approached the very barrier surrounding the 
„arena, and began to bless them with the sign of a cross. 

-Crispus extended his‘ arm toward him as if wishing to © 
“rebuke him, but seeing his face he dropped his hand, the 
knees bent under him while his lips y pad 

-1 The Apostle Paul! ” 

To the great astonishment of the circus-servants all who. 
were not yet nailed fast kneeled: down, while Paul of Tarsus 
turned towards Crispus and said: S 

= < “ Crispus, do not threaten them, for to-day they will be 
paradise together with thee. Thou thinkest that they can 
e condemned? -But who shall condemn. them? Will God 
o it, who gave His Son for-them? Will Christ do it, who - 
ied for their salvation like they are dying for His name? | 
\nd how can He who loves,condemn? Who will accuse the 
ae chosen? Who will say of this blood: “ Accursed TP 


; " fase sinned | in the hour ol death,” a Crispu 
_ And he began to strike his breast. 

Suddenly the manager of the benches approached the 
‘Apostle and asked: 

“Who art thou, who speakest to the condemned?” 

“A Roman citizen,” answered Paul camly. 

Then, turning towards Crispus, he said: = 

Ue Confide, for this is a day of gae -and die in peace, ser- 

vant of God!” 

- Two negroes approached Crispus at that moment to lay 
him upon the beam, but he looked around once more and : 
cried: f 

“ Brethren of mine, pray for me! ” à 

And his face lost its usual severeness; his stony features 4 
assumed an expression of calmness and sweetness. He - 
extended his arms along the cross-beams himself, in order to 
facilitate the work, and, looking straight into heaven, he . 
began to pray fervently. He seemed not to feel anything, — 
for as the nails entered his hands not the least quivering ` 
‘shook his body, neither was there a wrinkle of pain upon his — 

` face; he prayed as they -were nailing on his legs; he prayed 

= when they raised the cross and trampled the earth around — 

‘the cross. Only when the throngs with laughter and shouts — 
began to fill the amphitheater the brows of the old man con- 

tracted a little, as if he was angry that the pagan people are | 
‘disturbing his quietude and the peacefulness of a sweet 
death. x 

But previously all the crosses were raised, so that there 
‘stood as if a forest with people hanging upon the trees. The - 

-< sunshine was -falling upon the heads and shoulders ofo 

-the martyrs, while, thick shadows were falling on the arena, — 

which formed a black intertwined . grating, through — ` 

< which the yellow sand was seen. This was a spectacle in — 

“which the whole delight for the people was the observing of 

the slow dying. But never yet was there seen such a thicket — 

-of ‘crosses. The arena was studded with them so closely 

hat the sevants could squeeze between them only with | 

difficulty. Mostly women were hanging on the edge, but 

Crispus, as a leader, was placed close to the emperors’ 

odium, upon a gigantic cross, wreathed at the bottom w 

dbine. None of the victims yet died, but some of ti 

re sien UB first, had Tainted AD ea 


ailed for mercy. Some were. hanging with her heads- 
clining to their shoulders or drooping to their breasts, as: 
seized by sleep; some as if in a meditation; some looking. 
- toward the heavens, moved their lips quietly. In this terrible 
orest of crosses, in these stretched bodies, in the silence of — 
the victims, there was, however, something ominous. The — 
people, who after the feast, full and merry, entered the 
Circus with shouts, grew silent, not knowing upon which 
body to fix their eyes and to think. The nakedness, the. 
stretched womanly bodies -ceased ‘to. excite , their senses. 
They did not make-even bets as to who would die first, 
‘which were usually made when there appeared a number of. 
condemned. on the arena. It seemed that Cajsar was also: 
bored, for, turning his head, he was arranging with a lazy- 
movement his necklace, his face drowsy and sleepy. 
_ Suddenly Crispus. hanging opposite, who awhile ago: had 
is eyes closed as if he had fainted or was dying, on $ 
them and began to look at Caesar. i 
His face assumed such an inexorable expression and his. 
yes gleamed with such a fire that the Aughstians began to, 
hisper among themselves, pointing with their fingers at- 
him, and finally Caesar himself turned his attention upon 
im and placed the emerald to his eye. 
‘A complete silence followed. The eyes of the: spectators- ` 
were fixed upon Crispus, who tried to move his right hand. 
sif he wished to tear it from the wood. 
‘Ina while his breast swelled, his ribs came out plainly; “ 
and he began to shout: Sin 
‘Matricide!—Woe to thee! r’ Bs 
The. Augustians, hearing the mortal şul thrown upon 
e ruler of the world in presence of crowds of thousands, — 
“not dare to breathe. Chilo had almost fainted. Caesar 
uivered and dropped the emerald from his fingers. 
he’ ‘people also held their breath. The voice of Crispu 
unded ‘mightier and mightier in the whole: amphitheater: 
‘Woe to thee, murderer of wife and brother, woe to thee, 
nti-Christ! An abyss. opens before thee, death extends 
ids to thee, and the grave waits for thee. Woe to thee 
ng corpse, for thou wilt die in DO and wilt be con 
mned forever!” 
not being able to. tear h 


is nailed hand from he be 


oh his head the rose-leaves of the wreath placed upon hi 
Skull. 

` “Woe to thee, murderer! Thy measure is exceeded anc 
-thy time is nearing!!”... p 
; Here. he strained himstlf once more; for a while it seiad ; 
that he would tear his hand from the cross and stretch’ i 
| threateningly toward Caesar, but suddenly his emaciated arms ~ 
elongated, his body hung down, his head dropped to his- 
> breast, and he died. À 
`- In the forest of crosses the weaker ones ase began to fal: ; 
-into an eternal sleep. 


SN CHAPTER XVI. 


< o “Sire,” said Chilo, “the sea at present is like olive oil; 
= and the waves seem to sleep.... Let us go to Achaea. There 
- the fame of Apollo awaits thee, there wreaths and triumphs 
= wait for thee; there people will worship thee, and the gods’ 
will receive thee as a guest equal to themselves—while here 


And hé Spake. for his lower lip began to tremble so for- 
Bibl that his words passed into unintelligible sounds. 

“We shall go after the spectacles will be finished, 3 
answered Nero. “I am aware that even now some call th 
Christians “innoxia corpora.” Were I to go, all would 
4 repeat this. What dost thou fear, thou cur?” 

“Saying this he contracted his brows and began to: Jool 

aquiringly at Chilo, as if waiting for an explanation from 
‘him, for he was feigning only cool blood. At the last spec- 

cle he was seized with fear himself at the words of Crispus, 
nd even when he returned home he could not sleep, from 
age and shame, and also from fear. 
a ke the ea Vestinus, who “was isting t 


To this Nero answered hastily: SN ; 

-1 “Tt is not T who arrange the- spectacles. It is Tygellinus. * 
“So it is! It was I,” answered Tygellinus, -who heard = 
sar’s answer, “It is I, and I jeer at all Christian gods. 

- Vestinus, sire, is a bladder, blown up by prejudices, while < 
this valiant Greek is ready to die from fear, seeing a hen 
~ bristled up in defense of her chicken.” 

SOS ‘That is well,” said Nero, ‘ ‘but from now on order to cut 
- off tongues of the Christians, or gag their mouths. ” 

~~. “Fire will gag them, 0 godlike!” 

“Woe to me,” moaned Chilo. 

-But to Caesar, to whom the audacious self-confidence of 
Pysctlinns gave courage, began to laugh, and pointing at the 
->)Id Greek, said: 

-~ “Behold how a descendant of Achilles looks!” 
-~ Indeed Chilo was looking terrible. The remains of his 
` Lair whitened on his skull, while in his face was an expres- 
- sion of some immense uneasiness, fear and a general break- 
ing down. At times, too, he seemed as stupefied and half- ~ 
couscious. Often he did not answer questions, while at 
times he was falling in anger and was impertinent,, so that 
‘the Augustians preferred not to tackle him. 
` Such a moment now came upon him. 
“Do with me what you please, but I shall not go any 
* more to the spectacles! he cried desperately, snapping his 
fingers. 
-~ Nero: looked at him fos a moment, and turning to Tygelli- 
nus, he said: ; 
=“ ‘Thou wilt see that this ‘stoic should be near me in the 
gardens. I wish to observe what impression our torches will 
produce upon him.” 
` Chilo, however, was seized with fear at the threat quiver- ae 
g in Caesar’s voice. : 
~ “Sire,” he said, “I shall not see anything, for I cannot see ` 
at night. ” 
But Caesar answered with a terrible laugh: 
‘The night will be as bright as a day. ” & 
“hen he turned towards the other Augustians, with whom 
€ began to converse about the races,- which he intended: to 
ange at the end of the spectacles. 
tronius | approached hits, a touching ue shoulder 


“Did not I tel thee? Thou vii not hold out os 
Chilo answered then: : : 
“TI want to intoxicate myself.” 
~ And he extended his trembling hand toward a ‘cup sof wine, 4 
» but he could not carry it to his mouth, seeing which Vstinus — 
took the vessel from him and coming D close he asked — 
with a curious and terrified face: E 
“Do the furies persecute thee?” Ee 
The old man looked at him for some time with open 
mouth, as if he did not hear the question, and began- to wink 
-his eyes. 
- Vestinus repeated: - 
“Do the furies pursue thee?” 
“No,” answered Chilo, “but night is before me.’ 
“How, night? May the gods take pity on thee! How, 
night?” eS 
“Night terrible and impenetrable, in “'which something — 
moves and something comes up to me. But I doh’t know - 
what it is and I fear.” ; 
‘T was always positive that they | are sorcerers. Dost thou 
“not dream anything?” a 
“No. because I don’t fall asleep. I did not. think that 
they will punish them thus.” z 
“Dost thou pity them?” ; 
È “Why do you shed so much: blood? Didst thou hear what 
` that one. spoke from the cross? Woe to us!” Se 
~ “I have heard,” answered Vestinus in a low voice. “But — 
- they are incendiaries.” 
“Tt is not true!” 
- ‘And enemies of the human race.’ 
~ “Tt is not true!” 
-l ‘And poisoners of waters..” 
~ “Tt is not true”? à 
“And murderers of children.” 
“Tt is not true! ” : : 
“How?” asked Vestinus with astonishment. “Thou hast 
aid so thyself, and hast given them into the hands of Tygel 


yard ` ae: At times it seems to me “that I vale 
eady, and you too. ’ : 
“No! they- are the ones who pou als and we axe. ce living... 


Christ. 7 
“That i is hei God? Ts He a mighty God?” 
But Chilo answered with a question also: Sas 
“What torches are to burn in the gardens? is 
“Didst thou hear what Caesar said?” 
“I heard and I know. Those are called ‘ sarmentitii ’ and 
semaxii. ’ They will dress them in painful tunics saturated — 
ith resin; tie them to the posts and set fire to them....: If 
only their God would not send some disasters upon the city. 
Semaxii! ’ it is a terrible punishment.” 


r) 


<'1 prefer this, for there will be no blood, ” eae 
hilo. < ‘ Order a slave to place the cup to my lips. I 
Wish to drink but I Spill the wine, for my hand shakes from 


Others meanwhile d of the Christians. 

The old Domitius Afer scoffed at them. 

“There is such a multitude of them,” he said, “ that they 

ould raise a civil war; and, ‘you remember, there were fears — 

vhether they would not want. to defend themselves. a 

ey die like sheep.” = a $ 
“Let them try to do otherwise,” said Tygellinus. 

To this Petronius said: 

“You are mistaken. They defend themselves.” 

“In what way?” : 

“With patience.” 

This is anew method.” : NaS 

“Certainly. But are you able to say that they ded as. 

mimon criminals? No! They are dying as if not they, but. 

osè who condemn them to death—that 1 is, we Rune the whole 

oman people were the criminals. ° : 
“What absurdity!” cried Tygellinus. San 

“Behold the most oe of | the Stupid, = a 


kat ei other with astonishment and repeat: _ SRE 
ne there is See, stance and singular in. their 


ae 


a you that they see thee, eee cried Vestinus 


hod 
ae Resurrection” 
_ And he began to tremble so that the guests sitting nearest 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Eor some time Vinicius passed the nights away from homen. “i 
It came to Petronius’ mind that perhaps-he had arranged — 
‘some new plan and was working for the liberation of Lygia - 
‘from the Esquilinian prison, but he did not wish to question — 
him, lest he should bring ill luck upon the work; This- 
-exquisite sceptical man became to a certain degree superti- ` 
tious, or rather since the time that he failed to liberate Lygia _ 
‘from the Mamertinian underground, he ceased to On in x 
his own star. ; 
_ Besides, even now he did not count upon a good tesu of 
Vinicius’ efforts. The Esquilinian prison, formed hastily 
from the cellars of the houses which were destroyed in order. 
to put a stop to the fire, was not so terrible as the old Tulli- 
‘anum near the Capitol, but it was a hundred times more care- 
‘fully watched. Petronius understood perfectly that they $ 
transferred Lygia there only for the reason that she should 
not die and escape the amphitheater, so he easily guessed/ 
hat for this very same reason they were guarding ir with 
e greatest care. 
“Evidently,” he said to himself, “Csesar and Tygellinus- 
tended her for some singular, spectacle more terrible than 
-all others, and Vinicius is more likely to prish ikon, than 
to rescue here” ` ; 
But even Vinicius had jói hope that he would be able ‘to 
scue her. At present only Christ could do it, The youn 
ibune desired to see her in the prison. : 
Since the time. that Nazarius entered the Mamerti 
son as a hired man for the carrying out of corpses V 
is had hopes, so he decided to try this means himself. 


king | Pits ” finally accepted him among the men wł 
ending oe) night to fhe Pion after, r os S.. 
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«chance that Vinicius might be recognized was very small- - 
“indeed. Night, the slaves’ dress and the poor illumination — 
Wof the prison guarded against this. Besides, who could 
imagine that a patrician, a grandson and a son of consuls, — 
‘could find himself among the grave diggers’ men, exposed to 

the exhalations of the prisons and the “ Stinking Pits,’ and - 
“that he accepted a work to which people were forced only by 
- slavery or the utmost poverty. 
~ -But he, when the desired evening came, happily wound: a 
Tag saturated with turpentine around his loins and his head, 
and with throbbing heart he went among others to the 
<- Esquiline. 

The pretorian guards did not make objection for all were ` 

provided with proper tessene, which the centurion examined - 
at the light of the lantern. In a while the large. iron’ gate 
< opened before them and they entered. 

`- Vinicius perceived before him a spacious arched cellar 
-from which-there were passages into a row of others. Dim’ 
- torches lighted the interior, filled with people. Some of 
them were lying under the walls, sleeping or perhaps 
dead. Others were surrounding a large vessel with water, 
~ standing in the center, from which they drank like men 
i tortured by fever; others were sitting on the earth with their 
elbows supported on the knees and their heads in their. 
- hands; here and there the children were sleeping, clinging to — 
= their mothers. Around were now heard the groans and the i 
audible, quickened breathing of the sick, now weeping, ~ 
-Whispering of prayers, now songs in an undertone, now the — 
curses of the overseers. In the underground the odor of © 
-corpses and crowding prevailed. In the dim depths swarmed 
-dark figures, while nearer, by the flickering flames, were seen- 
pale faces, terrified, emaciated and hungry, - with lifeless. 
eyes, or burning with fever, with blue lips, with streams of 
Sweat on their foreheads and with hair stuck together. The | 
sick were loudly talking in fever, others were calling for 
- Water, others yet, to be led to death. And yet this prison - 
was less terrible than the old Tullianum. Vinicius at this — 
ght staggered and the breath failed him. At: the though 
that Lygia was in the midst of this poverty and misery his 
air rose on his head and a cry of despair died in his breast. 
è amphitheater, the fangs of the beasts, the crosses—all 
e better. «than. n ae undergrounds, full 
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orpse- -odor, in Which acne voices ; repeated from al 
corners: oes a 
- “Lead us to death ! ” ; S 
- Vinicius drove his finger nails into his palms for he felt- 
that he was growing weaker and that conciousness was. 
leaving him. All that he endured till now, the whole love 
x and suffering, changed in him into one desire of death. 
` Suddenly, close by, was heard the voice of the overseer’ 
of the “Stinking Pits.” 2 
“And how many corpses do you have to-day?” 2 
“There will be a dozen,” answered the prison guard, “but. 
- before morning there will he more, for there under the walls 
~ some are now dying. ” And he began to complain of women, 
that they conceal the dead children In order to keep them. 
longer and not to give them up. to the “Stinking Pits.” One 
= had to discover the corpses by their odor, from which the- 
` air; already horrible as. it was, was pouted still more. “I 
would prefer, ° he said, “to be a slave in a rural ergastulum: 
than to: watch those dogs rotting alive. ” The overseer of 
~ ‘the © “Pits” consoled him, saying that his work was not easier.. 
_ By this time the knowledge of the reality returned to Vini-- 
~‘cius, and he began to look around in the underground, in: 
which, however, he sought Lygia in vain with his eyes, think- ~ 
~ ing at the same time that he might not see her again alive. 
There were about fifteen cellars, connected with passages. ` 
freshly dug out, but the grave diggers’ men only entered 
< those from which bodies of the dead had to be removed;,— 
~ therefore fear had seized him, that this which had cost him : 
$0 many pains might serve him for no purpose. 2 
~ — Luckily his patron came to his aid: 
* ‘The bodies have to be carried out at once.” he said, ‘ ‘for: 
the contagion Spreads. Otherwise yourselves and the pris- - 
~ oners will die.” X 
“There are ten of us for all the cellars,” answered the- ` 
watchman, ! ‘and we must sleep. ’” = 
“Then I shall leave thee four of my men, who will walk — 
around the cellars at night and see whether anybody died.” = 
<“ ‘We shall drink to-morrow if thou wilt do this. Let- 
hem bring every corpse for examination, for orders came to- 
ierce the necks of. the dead ones, and to the “Stinking. Pits”? y 
ith them at once!” Š 
“Thati is well, but we shall drink!” said the overseer. 


Then he picked out’ Tour men, Nines. among them, 
while with the remaining ones: he began to- plaoe the corpses — 
pen biers. A 
Vinicius felt better. Now ie was certain at leat that he 
ce Daid find Lygia. ie 
And he began to- examine the first under. ground. HE 
-looked into all the dark corners, to which éven the gleam of 
| the torch was not reaching,” examined the figures sleeping 
under the walls, under the cover of rags, and he examined the ` 
dangerously sick who were dragged into a separate corner. 
| He could not however, find Lygia anywhere. In the second : 
` and third cellars his researches were also fruitless. z 
` Meanwhile the hour became late; the corpses were carried - 
ut. The watchmen, lying down in the passages connect-. 
ing the cellars, fell asleep; the children, tired from weeping » 
‘were quiet; in the undergrounds was heard oijly the breathing < 
of wearied breasts, and whisperings of prayers here and there. 
_ Vinicius entered the fourth cellar, considerably smaller, 
and Taising up the light, he began to look through it. And | 
he trembled suddenly, for it seemed to him that he sees the — 
‘gigantic figure of Ursus under the grated opening in the wall. 
“Therefore, blowing out the light instantly, he approached 
im and asked: ; y 
“Ursus, is that thou?” 
The giant turned his head. 
“Who art thou?” 
“Dost thou not recognize me?” asked the young man. A 
~‘ ‘Thou hast blown out the light, how can I recognize thee?” 
But Vinicius at’ that moment perceived Lygia, lying ona . 
loak under the wall, -50 not speaking mini he kneeled — 
own near her. 
- Ursus recognized him and said: 
_ “Griory to Christ, but do not wake her, master!” Ry 
- Vinicius, kneeling, was looking ‘at her through his tear 
ere the darkness he was able to: ue her, face ` 


Ursus looked. at hi hee for a long Aue SS how- 
ver, he pulled him by his tunic. 

“Master,” he asked, “how didst thou enter and dost thou 
“come to save her?” 
a ‘Vinicius arose and for a while he struggled with the | emo- 3 
tion. 


“Show me a way!” he said. ; R - 
:“I thought thou wilt find its master; oly” one came to 
my head.” : 


Here he turned his eyes toward the grated opening, ie 

then, as if answering to himself, he said: “Yes! But the i 

-soldiers are there.” i 5 
“A hundred pretorians,” answered Vinicius. 
“Then—we Spel not pass!” -` 

ri “No!” 

< The Lygian hibbed his forehead with his fond: and asked | 

“again: : 

. “How didst thou enter?” 

_ ‘ ‘Thave a tessera from the overseer of the “ ‘Stinking Pits.” as 

And suddenly he stopped as if some thought flashed in hi» x 


es By the torture of the Saviour!” he began to speak hur- ; 
edly. © “I will remain here, and let her take my tessera, let. 
her wind up her head with rags, cover. her- shoulders withsa 


> 


wered: “She would not consent, for she loves thee, and be- 
ides, she is sick and is not able to stand unassisted. > $ 
- And after a while he continued: — iad 
Tf thou, master, and the noble Petronius could not liber- 


j5 


À ay aught “He could save everyone, but as s He does oe 
K save them, evidently the hour of. tortures and death has 2 


ted this child to the depth S his soul, who Es up in hi 
hom he loved more than life. 
I eled down AAN near mye, Through 


i 
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sted opening moon rays stole into the. nidereround and 
~ illuminated it better than the single torch which yet flickered — 
-. above the door. = 

Suddenly Lygia opened her eyes, and placing her feverish 
hands upon the hands of Vinicius, she said: 

“I see thee, and I knew that thou wouldst come.” 

Vinicius dropped down to hei- and began to place her 
‘hands to his forehead and his heart, then he raised her 
a little from her couch and drew her to his breast. 

“I have come, my dear,” he said; “may Christ guard 
-and save thee, 0 my beloved Lygia! ” 

~ And he could not speak any more, for his heart began to 
break from suffering and love-, and he did not wish to betray 
his pain to her. 

~ “I am sick, Marcus,” answered Lygia, “and hicie 3 
- upon the arena or here in the prison, I must die. But — 
-I prayed that I could see, thee before I die and thou hast ; 

| “come. Christ has heard me. 

And he was. not able to utter a word, but-pressed her to 
his bosom, while she continued: 

1 * I saw thee through the window in the Tullianum, and I. 
‘knew that thou hast desired to come. Aud now the Saviour 
gave me a moment of consciousness in order that we should — 
be able to take leave of each other. I am going to Him 
already, Marcus,’ but I love thee and I shall love thee 

- always.” 

Vinicius overcame himself, stifled the pain within ve 

ang began to speak with a voice which he tried to make — 
` ecalm: 

“No, dear!” Thou wilt not die. The Apostle com- -— 

_ manded to believe and promised to pray for thee, and he had « 
- Bknown Christ, Christ has loved him and will not refuse him — 
anything. Wert thou to die, Peter would not order me to. 
confide, and he said to me: - ‘Confide! No, Lygia! ; 
hrist will take pity on me... .He does not want thy death. 
“ will not permit it. F swear to thee by the Saviour’ Siva 
me that Peter is praying for thee.” es 
A. Silence reigned. The only torch hanging above the 

r went out, but instead, the moonlight was entering 
oh the opening. In the opposite corner of the cellar ; 
| whined and then was silent: From the outside c 
retorians, ae he publ the 
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vatcb-time were playing ! ‘ script® duodec 


-0 Marcus,” ‘answered Lygia, “ Christ himself was “callii 
to His father: ‘ Take away from me this cup of bitternes: 
‘and yet He drank it. Christ had died himself upon the cros 
and thousands are perishing now for Him, so why should He 
spare me alone? Who am I then, Marcus? I heard as 
~ Peter said, that he too will die tortured; and who am I com 
pared to him? When the pretorians came to us I feared the 
tortures and the death, but now I don’t fear them any more. 
Look, what a terrible’ prison this is; but I am going to 
heaven. Think only that here is the Caesar, there the ` 
Saviour good and merciful. And there is no death. Thou - 
lovest me, then think how happy I shall be. 0 dear Marcus, 
think that thou will come there to me. 

Here she grew silent through weakness; after a while sie 
raised his hand to her lips: 

“Marcus!” 

“What, dear?” 

< * Do not weep after me, and remember that thou wili 
come there to me. I have lived for a short time; but God 
gave .me thy soul. So I wish to say to Christ that, although 
I have died, and though thou hast remained in sorrow, still 
thou didst not blaspheme against his will and lovest Hi 
always. And wilt thou love Him and wilt thou bear patiently 
my. death?.... For then he will unite us, and I love thee and 
I wish to be with thee.” 
Here again breath failed her, and = a barely audible 
voice she finished: a 

» <* Promise this to me, Marcus! 

Vinicius embraced her with his trembling hae and : 
- answered: 

- “By thy sacred head!—I ad É 
Then, in the sad light of the moon her face brightened up. 
Once more she raised his hand to her lips and whispered: ; 
“Tam thy wife! ” 3 
Behind the wall the pretorians, playing the ! < “script® 
duodecim,” raised a louder quarrel, but these two souls fo 
got about the prison, about the guards, about the ent 
_ earth, and feeling angelic souls within each other, they be; 
to pray. : 


p> 
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or three days? or rather three nights’ nothing ee 


id down to sleep in the passages, Vinicius entered the 
nderground in which Lygia was, and stayed there till the 


tones of love and of death. Both involuntarily in 
eir thoughts and conversations, even in their desires and 
opes, rambled more and more from life and lost its feeling. 


land, do not see the shore any more and slowly sink in- 
an infiniteness. Both were changing. gradually into: sad 


“to fly away. At times in his heart pain was arising like a 
ricane, at times hope like a lightning was_ flashing, 


. In the morning when he came out of the prison he 
d upon the world, upon ‘the city, upon his acquaint- 
es and upon wordly. incidents as if through a dream. 
‘Even the horror of the tortures ceased to terrifly him, 


red as if in Rael with „eyes fixed upon something 


eak | of the preparations for it Besides, - 


morning dawn peered through the gratings of the window. | 
he placed her head upon his bosom, and they conversed in. 


peace: When the usual prison work, consisting: of 
arating the dead from the living and the sick from the- 
ealthier ones, was finished, and when the tired watchmen ' 


hey were both like people who, sailing on a ship away. from: 


its, enamoured within each other and in Christ, and ready > 


ed from love and the confidence in the mercy of the- 
fied God, but even he each day. was tearing himself — 
: the earth more and more, and gave, himself: up to`- 


Everything seemed strange, distant, vain and transitory to ` 


e had a sensation that this is a thing which, may be | 


nought sometimes turned. toward earthly things? > 
like a thought of people who, setting out for a oe a 


Nes 


eï an ‘was ; falling "hon then while yet upon 

“souls in them became as pure as tears. Under the threat 

‘death, in midst of poverty and suffering, upon the prison 

filth, began a heaven for them, for she took his hand and’ 
- was leading him toward the eternal spring of life, as. if she 
< herself was saved and already sacred. oe 
-~ And Petronius was amazed seeing the face of Vinicius 
> more and more peaceful and a marvelous calmness upon it, — 
< which he did not notice formerly. At times even in his» i 
~ mind suppositions were formed that Vinicius found some — 
~ means of help, and he was grieved that he would not admit H 
< him into his hopes. 

Finally, not being able to endure it, he said to Vinicius: 
- “1 Now thou lookest different, -so do not make it secret be- ~ 
fore me, for I wish and am able to help thee: didst thou — 
~ plan: anything?” í Š 
~~ “I did,” answered Vinicius, “but thou canst not help me: 
--any more. After her death I shall confess that I am a 
Christian and I shall follow her.” ae i 
-7 “So thou hast no hope? ” 
“Yes, on the contrary, I have; ‘Christ will give her back - 
to me and shall not part us any more. 
= Petronius began to walk around the atrium with an ex: 
“pression of disappointment and impatience in his face; ihen 
-he said: : 
“We don’t need thy Christ for this, for ¢ our ranap can- 

‘render thee the same service.’ aR 

But Vinicius smiled sadly and said: ES 

“No, dear; thou dost not wish to understand this.” 
Bt a I don’t wish, and I cannot, ” answered Pretonius. ! ‘Ther : 
is no time for discussions, but dost, thou remember what 
thou hast said, when we failed to get her out of the Tulli- 
anum? I lost all hope, but thou hast said: ‘ But I believe 
that Christ can return her to me.’ Let Him return her then 
‘to thee. If I throw a precious cup into the sea, none of ou 
zods are able to restore it to me, but if yours is no better, 
len I don’t know wy I should vote Him more. than the 
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And in view of the near, horrible reality his heart quivered 
‘with pain and terror. He thought that this might be the 
~ last night which he will be able to pass, with Lygia, so, tak- 
bg leave of Petronius, he betook himself” hastily to the 
` “puticuli” for his tessera. 
But here a disappointment awaited him, for the overseer 
-refused to give him the ticket. 
“ “Pardon, master,” he said. “I did what I could for 
~ thee, but I cannot expose my life. To-night the Christians 
< arẹ to be led to the gardens of Cossar. The prison will be 
- full of soldiers and officials. Wert thou recognized myself: 
-and my children would perish.” 

~ Vinicius understood that he would insist in vain. The 
-. hope, however, flashed to him that the soldiers who saw him 
~ before. might perhaps admit him without the ticket, so with 
~ the arrival of the night, taking as usual his dirty tunic and 
~ winding a rag around his head, he went to the aes of the 
prison. : 
-~ But that day the tickets were examined with more care- 
“fulness than usual, and moreover the centurion Scevinus, a 
cruel soldier, devoted with his soul aud body to Csesar, 
recognized Vinicius. 
But evidently in his breast incased in iron there glim- 
mered yet some sparks of pity for human suffering, for, in- 
Stead of striking the lance against the shield as a sign of. 

larm, he took Vinicius aside and said to him: 

‘1 Master, return home. I recognized thee, but I shall be’ 
ilent,: not wishing to ruin thee. I cannot admit thee, but 
eturn home, and may the gods send thee relief.” . 
“Thou canst not admit me,” said Vinicius, “but permit Š 

to remain here and see those ‘who will be led out.” 

S “My order does not oppose this,” answeredScevinus. Š 

Vinicius stood before the gate and waited till the prisoners - 
vould be led out. At last, about midnight the gates of the © 

son opened wide and whole rows of prisoners appeared, ` 
nen, women and children, surrounded by detachments of — 

tonians. The night was very clear and there was a full- 
on, so that not only the figures. but even the faces of the 
fortunates. could be distinguished. ae -Walked in pairs 


them were led that it semed thar “ail the cellars would 
emptied. 

-. At the end of the procession Vinicius perceived Glaucus 
< the physician, but neither Ursus nor Lygia were among the — 
condemned. $ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Evening had not yet arrived when the first waves of — 
people began to flow into Caesar's gardens. ‘The throngs 
dressed in holiday apparel, with wreaths, joyous and sing- 
ing and’partly intoxicated, were coming to look upon the new — 
spectacle.. The shouts: “Semaxii! Sarmentitii! ” sounded 
on the Via Tecta, on the Emilius bridge and on the other — 
side of the Tiber, on the Triumphal road, near the Circus of — 
Nero, and as far as the Vatican hill. People had been seen © 
burnt at the stake, but never yet was there seen such a multi- 
tude of condemned. Caesar and Tygellinus wishing to finish — 
with the Christians, and at the same time to check the plague, 
which spread more and more in the city from the prisons, — 
ordered all the undergrounds to be emptied, so that barely | 
fifty people remained in them intended for the end of the 
- spectacles. Therefore the throngs, having passed the gar- — 
den gates, grew dumb from astonishment. All the main x 
and side alleys, running among a thicket of trees, around — 
meadows, islets, ponds, lakes. and spaces of flowers, were 
_studded_ with pitch-posts, to which Christians were tied. 
From the elevated places, where the trees were not obstruct- 
ing the view, were visible whole rows of posts and- bodies 
dressed with flowers, myrtle leaves and ivy, extending into 
` the depth upon eminences and dales so far that, while the - 
nearer ones looked like masts of vessels, the most distant 
=- seemed like colored lances stuck into the ground. The 
~ vast numbers surpassed the expectation of the people them 
selves. One could imagine that some entire ‘nation was 
~‘ fastened to the posts for the amusement of Rome and Csesar. 
~The crowd of spectators halted in front of single masts, — 
their curiosity was awakened by the figure, age or sex of the 
victims, were observing the faces, wreaths, ivy- garland 
nd then went farther and farther, ase themselves ques 


; ome?” And the asionishmeht was slowly passing into 

| uneasiness. 

“Meanwhile darkness came and the first stars glittered in 
the sky. Near each condemned stood a slave with a burning 
orch in hand, and when the sound of trumpets was heard in 
the various parts of the gardens, as a sign of the beginning 

f the spectacle, all of them placed the flame to the foot of 
he posts. 

The straw, hidden under the flowers and covered with 
pitch, instantly burned with a bright flame, which, increasing 

ith every moment, untwined the i ivy- garlands, rose upwards © 

nd embraced the legs of the victims. The people were 
ilent, the gardens sounded with one immense groan and cry. 

‘pain. Some victims, however, raising their heads towards 

le starry heavens, began to sing in honor of- Christ. The 

ople listened. But the hardest hearts were filled with 
orror, when from the smaller masts rending voices of 
hildren began to cry: “Mother! mother!” and a shiver 
an even through the drunken spectators at the sight of those 
le heads and innocent faces, distorted with pain or faint- 

i in the smoke, which began to smother the victims; and 

as. raising upwards and burning through new garlands of 
oses and ivy. The main and side alleys grew fiery, the 

ts of trees and meadows and the flowery Spaces, the water — 
n the ponds and pools glittered, the quivering leaves on the: 
rees grew rosy and the gardens became as visible as in the 
ytime. The smoke of the burnt bodies filled the gardens, SO 
t at the same instant the slaves began to pour into the | 
urposely placed censers between the posts myrrh and aloes. ~ 
re- and there among the people shouts were heard, it was — 
-known whether through compassion or intoxication and 
i ght, and were increasing every moment. together with the 
hich embraced the posts, rose to the breasts of the vic- 
curled- with a ae Ee breath the hair on their heads, 


as ERS of ihe: spectacle Ca appeare 


see 


pon a magnificent circus quadri ga, d 


color of the Greens to which he nd his cour | 
‘was followed by other chariots full of courtiers in splendid 
apparel, senators, priests and naked Bacchantes with wreath 
~ upon their heads and pitchers of wine in their hands, partly 
- drunk and wildly shouting. At their side musicians dressed $ 
as fauns and satyrs, played on cithras, formingas, pipes and 
horns. On other chariots rode Roman ‘matron? and maidens, 
also drunk and half naked. At the sides of the quadiika 
jumpers shook tirsas ornamented with ribbons; others were . 
- beating drums, others were sprinkling flowers. That whole 
< magnificent. procession moved onward, shouting “evoel” . z 
-through the widest garden-road in- the midst of the smoke 
and the human torches. Caesar, having at his side Tigellinus ` Aa 
< and Chilo, with whose terror he wished to amuse himself, was — 
-= driving the horses, and advancing slowly he looked upon — 
-the burning bodies and at the same time listened to the — 
„shouts of the people. Standing on a high golden quadriga, < 
surrounded with a human throng which bowed to his feet in” 2 
the gleams of the fire, in a golden wreath of a circus victor, 
- he was a head higher than the courtiers and seemed to be a : 
_ giant. His monstrous arms, extended forward to hold the 
-reins, seemed to bless the people. In his face and the half- 
closed eyes he had a smile:and he was shining above the 
» people like the sun, or like a deity, terrible but magnificent 
and mighty. 
At times he halted to see more plainly either a maiden 
whose bosom began to crackle in the fire, or the face of a 
` child distorted by convulsions, and then he continued to ride 
<- on, leading behind him the wild and unbridled procession. 
~: At times he bowed to the people, then again, inclining back- 
ward, he tightened the reins and conversed with Tygellinu 
At last reaching the great fountain standing in the ¿middle 
-of two cross streets, he alighted from the quadriga and nod 
2 ding to his companions he mingled with the crowds. g 
< He was saluted bj’ shouts and applause. The Bacchante 
nymphes, senators, Augustians, priests, fauns, satyrs an 
soldiers instantly surrounded him in a wild circle, while 
aving at .one side Tygellinus and at the other Chilo, » 
alking around the fountain, where about fifty torches | w 
ning, stopping before every one, making remarks aA 
T a at the old Shoes in i OR face there ; 
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-myrty and wound around with ivy. The red flames already 
ẹached to the knees of the victim, but its face could not 
have been distinguished at once, for the fresh burning twigs 
overed it with smoke. In a while, however, the light night- 


old man with a gray beard falling upon his breast. 

“At this sight Chilo suddenly coiled himself up like a 
‘wounded snake, while from his lips escaped a cry more like 
-a croaking rather than a human voice: 

- “Glaucus! Glaucus!” $ 

In fact from the burning post Glaucas the physician was 
looking down upon him. 

He was yet living. His face was suffering and inclined 
‘as if he wanted to look upon his executioner who betrayed 
im, deprived him of his wife, his children, set a murderer 
‘upon him, and though all this was forgiven to him in the 
ame of Christ, he delivered him once more to the execu- 
ioners. Never did a man inflict more terrible and bloody 
wrongs to another man. And now’ the victim was burning 
‘upon the pitch post while the executioner.was standing at 
his feet. The eyes of Glaucus did not turn-from the face: 
f the Greek. At times the smoke veiled them, but when 
e breeze blew Chilo saw those eyes staring upon him. He 
se and wanted to flee, but he could not. Suddenly it ap- 


and held him with superhuman strength before this post. 
nd he became - powerless. He felt- that something was 
verfilled within him, something tears asunder, that he -has 


lartyr are seen which summon him to judgment. And 


ially. Those present guessed that something was. 
ng on between those men, but the laughter died upon 
eir dips for there was something terrible in Chilo’s face; 
suc a horror. and such pain distorted it as if those fire- 


a terrible soul- 


At last. they. stopped bole a high mast dressed with 


breeze blew away the smoke and uncovered the head of an 


eared to him-as if his feet were of lead and as if an unseen - 


nough of tortures and blood, that the end of life approaches ~ 
nd that. everything around disappears, Csesar, the court — 
-the throngs, and he is surrounded by some: bottomless, - 
ible and black empty space in which only these eyes of 


Glaucus, dropping his head more and more, was looking - 


‘ton, were burning his own flesh. Suddenly he staggered, 
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““Glaucus! i in. the name of Christ! forgive! Be Š 
All grew silent around; a shiver ran through those present S 
and all the eyes voluntarily were raised up. PE 
And the head of the martyr moved slightly, while from the 
~ top of the mast a voice like a groan was heard: À 
“I forgive!!” 
= Chilo threw himself down upon his face; howling like a 
-wild beast, and gathering earth in both hands he sprinkled 
his head with it. Meanwhile the flames shot up,:embraced 
the breast and the face of Glaucus, untwined the crown of — 
-~ myrtle upon his head, and incended the ribbons on the top- 
‘of the post, all of which were shining now with a great — 
‘sparkling light. a 
But Chilo arose after a while with a face so. changed that — 
the Augustians thought that they saw’ another man. — 
_ His eyes were burning with an extraordinary gleam; and — 
ecstacy was escaping from his wrinkled forehead; the imbecile — 
Greek of a minute ago looked now as some priest, who, 
inspired by a diety, desires to reveal unknown truths. X 
“What is the matter with him? is he mad?” a few voices 4 
inquired. : 
But he turned toward the throngs, and extending up- 
wards his right hand, began to call or rather shout so loudly 
‘that not only the Augustians but the mob also should be 
~ able to hear him. = 
“Roman people! by my death I swear that those perishing ~ 
are innocent, and that this one is the incendiary! ! ! ” 3 
And he pointed at Nero with his finger. Ş 
A moment of silence followed. The courtiers grew numb. — 
Chilo was standing continually with the stretched, trembling - 
arm turned towards Caesar. Suddenly a tumult arose. The- 
people, like a wave pushed by a sudden squall, tushed to- 
ward thè aged man in order to look at him more closely. 
< Here and there were heard shouts: “Hold!” then: “Woe -to 
us!” In the people sounded whistling and- shouts: 
~ “Bronzebeard! matricide! incendiary!” The confusion was 
increasing with. every moment. The Bacchantes were 
loudly screaming to take refuge upon the chariots; all at once 
a few of the posts burnt through fell down, scattering sparks 
ound and increasing the tumult. A blind, pressing wa 
people, seized Chilo and carried him into the depth of 


ised i 


verywhere the pone: ae to. Burr chong and. fall % 
oss the streets, filling the alleys with smoke, sparks, — 
mell of burnt wood and the odor of human fat. The lights ` 
_ distant and near were dying out. It grew dark in the gar- 
dens. The throngs uneasy, gloomy and terrified were press- 
ing toward the gates. The report of what happened passed 
from mouth to mouth, changed and increased. Some related 
that Caesar fainted, others that he confessed himself that he 
ordered to incend Rome, others yet that he fell dangerously 
sick, others at last that he was taken out as dead upon a 
chariot. Here and there voices of compassion for the Chris- 
tians were heard: “They did not, burn down Rome, then 
why so much blood, tortures and injustice? Will not the 
gods avenge the innocent, and what piacula will appease them. 
again?” The words “innoxia corporia” were repeated often- 
er and oftener. The women expressed their loud pity for — 
children of whom, so many were thrown as food to wild 
beasts, nailed to the crosses or burnt in these accursed gar- 
dens! And finally the compassion turned into malediction 
against - Csesar and Tygellinus. But there were also some 
who, stopping suddenly, asked themselves or others: ` 
What deity is it which gives such a strength in face of i 
rtures and death?” and were Pelra home iri medita- 


“Chilo was yet wandeting about the garden, not knowing ‘ 
I hi to go and in; what direction to turn Now he seen, i 


ae which. sent swarms of ie after hits at times se 
looking around with an unconscious stare. ‘The Barden È 


on, -enlighting with’ its. uncertain light the alleys, posts $ 
ng across them, the remains of the victims changed to` 
peless Masses. But it seemed to the old Greek that he $ 


ere looking continually at him, and he concealed him- — 
aS a At last, however, he emerged | from the 


e ‘toward the fountain 1 near which ‘Glauca S 
some hand touched his anou 
; fig 


“Who is there? Who art thou?” - 
“The Apostle, Paul of Tarsus.” 
“Tam accursed!.... What dost thou want?” 
\And the Apostle answered: 
` “T want to save thee.” + 
__ Chilo supported himself against a tree. His legs nee 
under him and his arms were hanging down along his 
- body. 
- “There is no salvation for me!” he said in a hollow voice. ` 
‘ ‘Didst thou not hear that God forgave the thief oe 
upon the cross?” asked Paul, 
“Dost thou know what I have done?” 
“I saw thy suffering and I heard thy testimony to the 
truth.” 
» “0 Lord! !” ; 
< “And when Christ’s servants forgave thee in the hour of 
torture a and death, why should Christ not forgive thee?” J$ 
-Chilo seized his head with both hands as if in bewilder 
_ ment. } i 
; “Forgiveness! forgiveness for me?” 
“Our God i is a God of mercy,” answered the Apostle. 
“For me,” repeated Chilo. 
And he began to groan like a man whose strength failed 
-to control his pain and torture. j 
But Paul said:' s : 
=< “Lean on me and come. ” l a 
_. And taking him he began to walk aad the cross sitet 
guiding himself by the voice of the fountain, which seemed 
to weep in the silence of the night over the bodies of th se 
tortured. _ 
“Our God is a God of mercy,” iced the Apostle 
“Wert thou to stand at the sea and throw stones into i 
could: thou. fill the depth of the sea with them? But 1 stell 
thee that the mercy of Christ is like a sea, and that human 
ns and guilts will drown in it as stones in an abyss. A 
tell piee that it is like the heaven which covers mountain: 
nds and seas, for it is everywhere and there is no bounc 
_end to it. Thou hast suffered at the Glaucus post f 
sues saw Ne thy es Thou hast said, not a 
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remains in a thy heat o with me ond ieee to wha T ; 
tell thee: I hated Him also and I persecuted His chosen: ` 
T did not want Him and t did not believe in Him until Pie 
-appeared to me and summoned me. And since then He is 
` my love. And now. He brought grief, fear and suffering 
~ upon thee, to summon thee to Hihi. Thou hast hated Him ~ 
while he loved thee Thou hast delivered His confessors to: 
x tortures but He wishes to forgive and save thee.” 
<- An immense sobbing began to shake the breast of the- 
- wretch, from which his soul was tearing to the very bottom, 

«while Paul embraced him, took possesion of him and led him 
like a soldier leads a prisoner. 

_ And.after awhile he began to speak again: 
“Follow -me and I will lead thee to Him. For what other 

- reason would I come to thee? But He ordered me to gather- 
~ human souls in the name of love, and I perform His service. _ 
œ Thou thinkest that thou art accursed, but I tell thee, believe 
in Him and the salvation awaits thee. eThou thinkest that 
thou art hated, but I repeat to thee, that He loves thee. 
Look on me! When I had, not Him, I had nothing save the 
wickedness which was in my heart, but now His love suffices 
for father and mother to me, for riches and reigning. In 
lim is the sole refuge, He only will weigh thy sorrow, will 
see thy wretchedness, will take the fear off thee and will raise’ 
ee to Himself. ” 
Saying this he brought - him to the fountain, the silver 
stream -of which glittered from a distance in the moonlight. 
lence and solitude was around, for the slave service had 
eady removed the Chae posts and the bodies of the 
artyrs. 
‘Chilo threw himself upon his knees with a groan, and 
ding his face in his hands, he remained motionless. Paul — 
ised his face towards the stars and began to pray: 


“torture! Lord of Mercy, who has shed blood for our 
t, by thy torture, by death and resurrection, forgive him!” 
hen he grew silent, but fora long time he was looking at 
tars and praying.. And suddenly from under his feet - 
eard a calling like a groan: “Christ! Christ! ee 


3 ie an the fountain, and ae water in 2 


Lord, look on this wretch, upon his sorrow, upon his tears sS 


sure : z = Shae - ovovapis. 


‘Chilo! I bapi. thee, in ie name of the Father, ahd the 
Son, and’the Spirit! Amen!” 
Chilo raised his head, opened his arms and remained mo- 
~ tionless. The moon enlighted with its full light his whit- 
ened hair and equally white, motionless face. The moments — 
- flowed one after the other; from the great aviary in the gar- — 
dens of Domicia reached the crowing of the cocks, and he — 
was yet kneeling like a statue. 
At last he recovered, rose, and turning to the APO 
-he asked: - À 
“Master, what shall I do before death?” 
Paul also awakened from the reverie over that immense 
- power, against which even such souls as the one of this — 
Greek could not resist, and answered: a 
“Confide, and give testimony to the truth!” z 
Then they went out together. At the garden gates the S 
Apostle blessed the old man once more and they parted, for - 
Chilo himself demanded this, forseeing that after what hap- 
pened Caesar and Tygellinus will order him to be pursued. 
In fact he was not mistaken. Returning home, he found - 
. his house surrounded by pretorians, who seized him and- 
under the command of Scevinus brought him to the Palatine. ~ 
Csesar had already sought rest, but Tygellinus was wait- ~ 
ing, and seeing the unfortunate Greek, he greeted him with — 
-< «aim but ominous face. S 
“Thou hast committed a crime of lese majeste, ? he said 
to him, * ‘and the punishment will not pass thee. But if to- — 
-morrow thou wilt declare in the amphitheater, that thou wast — 
@drunk and mad and that the Christians are the authors of — 
the fire, thy punishment will end with flogging and expul- 
“sion. 
“I cannot, master!” answered Chilo in alow voice. : 
Tygellinus approached him ‘with a slow step, and with an 
- equally low but terrible voice he asked: 
S “How, thou canst not, thou Grecian dog? Wert thou tot È 
mdrřunk and dost thou not understand what is- awaiting for thee? 
- Look there 1” 
“And saying this, he pointed to the corner of the Anite 
‘where at the side of a long wooden bench stood four motion 
‘less Thracian slaves with ropes and pincers in their hand. 
But Chilo answered: : : 
ai cannot, master! SS Sts 


w 


Paks 


yeellinus w was seized with fury, but he restained himself. 
“Hast thou seen, ” he asked, “how the Christians are 
ing? Dost thou want to die thus?” ae 
- The old man raised his pale face; for some ane his lips) 
moved quietly, then he answered: X 
< “Lalso believe in Christ, ” 

Tygellinus looked at him with astonishment: 

“Dog, thou hast gone mad!” 

- And suddenly the fury collected in his breast broke the. 
am. Springing up to Chilo, he seized him by the beard 

th both hands, felled him to the ground, and began to 
trample on him, repeating: 

“Thou wilt revoke! thou wilt revoke!” 

“T cannot!” answered Chilo from the ground, a 
“To.the tortures with him!” i $ 
Hearing that command, the Taan seized the old man ` 

d laid him on thè bench, then fastening him to it by means . 
‘Tropes they began to squeeze wiih pincers his emaciated . 
nks. But he, while they were tying him fast, was kiss- S 
1g with. submission their hands, and then he ar his eyes 
q seemed like dead. 


moved sig. ae a eae audio whisper Semi \ 
hem: - 


around the atrium with Bo chanced by anger, but. at 

ame time helpless. Finally a new thought came to his 

head vidently, for he turned toward the Thracians and said: 
Tear out his tongue. ” Seta 
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Aureolus” was given ually in theaters o1 
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ple 
Pi of the Beat this time, However, the ek should be 
-< real.” This was a new idea of Tygellinus. Caesar at firs 
S said that he would not come, but, persuaded by the favorite, 
~ he changed his mind. Tygellinus explained to him that — 
after what happened in the gardens he had to show himself — 
~ to the people, and at the same time he guaranteed that the — 
© Wcrúcified slave shall not insult him as Crisp us did. The - 
-~ people were rather oversate and tired of the blood-shedding, - 

‘so a new distribution of lottery tickets and gifts was prom- — 
ised, as well as an evening feast, for the spectacle was to be ~ 
presented in the evening; the amphitheater was brilliantly $ 
‘illuminated. g 
`- Accordingly, at dark the whole building was closely filled; — 

‘the Augustians with Tygellinus at the head arrived, not so- 
-~ much for the spectacle itself, as to show to Caesar their ` 
~ loyalty after the last occurrence, and to converse about ao es 
-mof whom all Rome spoke. $ 

So it was related to one another’s ear that Caesar, return- 
ing from the gardens, fell into a frenzy and could not sleep, 
that terrors and strange visions attacked him, by reason 0 
which on the ‘following morning he announced his early 
‘departure for Achaea. Others, however, denied this, assert- — 
ing that now he will prove to be all the more inexorable con- 
erning the Christians. But cowards too were not lacking 
‘who foresaw that the accusation which Chilo threw in 
~Caesar’s face in the presence of the people could have the 
‘worst consequences possible. Finally there were also ‘such 
who, through humanity, begged Tygellinus to forbear fur- 
ther prosecutions. ; 
< “Look, whither are you going, said Barcus Sorani 
‘You wanted to satisfy the vengeance of the people and to 
nake them believe that the punishment falls upon the guilty 
nes, but the result is just the contrary.” 

‘* True!” added Antistius Verus;” all whisper now that th 
re innocent. If that should be skillfulness then Chilo W 
ght saying that your brain would not fill an acorn shell. 
But Tygellinus turned to them and said: 
Ef People a ae also, that K eae Servilia, Bare 
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“Your divorced wives 5 wish: to ruin my Wie whose. virtue : 
ey envy! ” cried Antistius Verus with no less alarm. X 
- But others were conversing of Chilo. — 

> “What happened to him?’ spoke Eprius Marcellus.. 

“He -delivered them himself into Tygellinus’ hands; he 
became rich; he could live quietly till the end of his days, ` 
have a beautiful funeral anda grave stone, and. yet—no! - 
= At once he prepared to loose everything and destroy himself;, « 

indeed he must have gone mad! ” 
~ “He did not go mad, but he became a Christian,” said. 

eve tne. 
~ -“ Jt can not be,” said Vitellius. 

: “And did not I say!”- put in Vestinus, “murder Chris- 
-tians as you please, but believe me, do not make war with 
-their deity. No jokes here!.. .. Look what is going on! I | 

have not burned. Rome, but if Caesar would permit me, I- 
< would. give at once a hecatomb to their deity. And alt 
~ should do the same, for I repeat: No jesting with it I 
~ Remember that I have told you this.” 

“And I have said something else,” said Petronius.. 

< * Tygellinus laughed when I told him that they defend — 

themselves, but now I shall saymore: They are conquering!” 

- “How is that; how is that?” asked a few voices. 

“By Pollux! Foi’ if such a Chilo could not resist them, 

- who will? If you think that after every spectacle the 
- Christians are not increasing, then with your knowledge of 

` Rome become copper-smiths or begin to shave beards, for - 
~ then you will know better what the people think and what is — 
= going on in the city.” : 
© “He speaks pure truth, by the holy pele of Diana!” 
exclaimed Vestinus. ; 
` But Barcus turned toward Petronius: 
_ “What art thou drifting to? ” : 
~ “I finish with this, from what you have begun: an 
blood already! ” me 
But Tygellinus looked at him scoflingly and said: 
- “Eh! a little more yet! ” : 4 

“Tf thy head will fail thee thou hast another Uli ball 
thy cane *’—answered Petronius. % 
‘Further conversation was interrupted by the arnal 
aesar, who occupied his place in the company of Pithagoras. 
ey after Prpan, the r pres tanon of a 
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“to which not muh ‘attention was paid, for he ha 
were occupied with Chilo. The people, accustomed to for- 
tures and blood, were also bored, hissed, gave out shouts — 
not flattering to the court, and called to accelerate the scene- A 
with the bear, for which they were curious. If not for ee : 
hope to see the condemned old man and for the gifts, the 
spectacle alone would not be able to hold the people. 

But. finally the expected moment arrived. The circus — 
servants first carried in a wooden cross, quite low, so that- 
the bear, standing on his hind feet, might reach the breast of 
the martyr, and then two men led in or rather dragged in- 
Chilo, for, having shattered leg-bones, he could not Walk 
alone. They laid him and nailed him to the cross so guik 
that the curious Augustians could not even see him well, and 
only after the cross was fastened in a pit purposely pre- 
pared, all eyes turned towards him. But only few were able © 
to recognize the former Chilo in this naked old man. After — 
the tortures which Tygellinus ordered to inflict: upon him — 
not a drop of blood remained in his, face, and only upon the — 
white beard was seen a red mark, left by blood after the 
tearing out out of the tongue. Through the- transparent — 
skin his bones were almost seen. He seemed much older — 
and decrepit. But on the other hand, formerly his eyes — 

: ‘were throwing glances full of uneasiness and malice, his — 
watchful face formerly reflected continuous fear and uncer- — 
tainty; while now his face was painful, but so sweet and ` 

reposed. May be the remembrance of the thief upon the — 

= cross whom Christ forgave, was giving confidence to him, — 
or perhaps he was speaking in-his soul to the merciful God: 

“Lord, I was biting like a venomous worm, but I was a poor 

wretch through all my life, was dying of hunger, people — 3 

trampled upon me, beat me and abused me. I was, 0 Lord, 

Jk>or and very wretched and yet they have put me to torture 
and nailed me to a cross; then Thou, Merciful, wilt not — 

_ reject me in the hour of death!” And evidently peace ~ 
descended to his broken heart. Nobody laughed, for there 

= was in this crucified man something so peaceful, he seemed 

- so old, defenseless, weak, so calling for pity with his sub- 
mission, that involuntarily everybody asked himself the 

é question: “How is it possible to torture and crucify peopl 
who are dying?” The people were silent. ‚Among — 

gus ians yens bowing to the right and left, Whisper 


See sa 


ith a ined: voice : Sook ee o are , dying!” Others 
were waiting for the bear, wishing at soul that the aie ; 
should end as soon as possible. ; 
‘The bear at last rolled into the arena, and shaking his 
i W bowed head from side to side was looking as if he med- 
tated over something or sought something. Perceiving the 
cross and the naked body upon it, he approached it, arose, ` 
but in a while he dropped again upon his forelegs, and sit- 
ting near the cross he began to grumble as if even in his 
< animal heart spoke pity over this human remnant. 
' From the lips of the circus servants came urging shouts, 
but the people were silent. Chilo meanwhile raised his head 
with a slow movement and for some time he let his eyes glide — 
over the audience. Finally his eyes stopped somewhere on 
the highest rows of the amphitheater, his breast began to. 
heave more Jively, and then something happened which 
brought. the spectators in admiration and astonishment. For 
his face brightened up with a smile, his forehead was sur- | 
rounded as if with rays, his eye's looked upwards before the 
death and after a while two large tears collecting under the. 
lids flowed slowly down his face. 
And he died. 
And suddenly some clear man’ s voice called from the top ~ 
nuder the velarium: ; a 
“Peace to the martyrs | |” ; ; 
a silence a in the amphitheater. IE Sg 
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oe True, victims ed of confession of the 
riental _ertans practice were seized and Se 


` more weariness anc ever increasing uneasiness ‘by 
n of he podun of the | victims. The fears of the 


over he: city “increased ‘the general fea . Of 
-were seen, and they repeated from ear to ear that ne 
piacula are-necessary to appease the unknown God. In the 
‘temples offerings to Jupiter and Libitina were brought. 
Finally, notwithstanding all the efforts of Tygellinus and his 
sticklers, the opinion was spreading that the city was burnt 
by the order of Caesar, and that the A u suffered 
innocently. 
But for this very reason Caesar’ and Typelliaus did fot 
cease their persecutions. For the quieting of the people 
new orders in regard to the distribution of grain, wine and 
_ Olive. oil were issued; rules were published facilitating the 
` rebuilding of houses, full of alleviations for the owners, as 
‘well as other rules concerning the width of the streets and 
‘the materials from which to build in order to avoid the dis- 
aster of fire in the future. Caesar himself was present at 
the meetings of the Senate and was deliberating together 
`- with the fathers on the welfare of the people and the city, 
but not a shadow of favor fell upon the condemned. The 
ruler of the world cared first of all to impress the convictio 
into the people that such merciless punishments could meet 
only the guilty ones. In the Senate no voice spoke in favor 
of the Christians, for no one wished to offend Caesar, and — 
besides, people looking farther in the future asserted that. 
in the presence of- the new faith the foundations | of the- 
: Roman Empire could not hold out. 
Only those dying and dead were returned to the fAnlik, 
` -for the Roman law did not take revenge upon on the dead. ~ 
The thought that if Lygia dies then he will bury her in 
i: the family vault and will rest himself at her side, was a re- 
lief to Vinicius. He did not have hope any longer of savi 
her froih death, and himself being half separated from life, 
R completely. absorbed in Christ, did not dream of any other 
union except the eternal one. His belief became ‘simply. 
bottomless, so that in its presence that eternity seemed | t 
‘ him oe far more real and true than the passing ex 


A 


: id tj gia would take ack other by the Bee re to i 
iven, where- Christ will bless them and will permit 
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Lygia and permit her to fall asleep peacefully in the prison, 


himself. He thought that in view of this sea of spilled 
-~ blood he was not even permitted to expect that she alone 
~ should be saved. He heard from Peter and Paul that they 
also must die as martyrs. The sight of Chilo upon the cross 
-~ convinced him that death, even of a martyr, might be sweet; 
therefore he wished for the death of both of them, as a de- 
- sired change from a sorrowful and hard fate to a better one. 
-At moments he had a foretaste of the life beyond the 


oe in a light as calm and brilliant as the daw: He 
-~ implored only that Christ should spare circus tortures to _ 


for he felt with perfect certainty that he would die with her 


. grave. That sorrow which was over their souls was loosing . 


more and more its burning bitterness, and gradually was - 
` changing into some peaceful abandonment of this world to’ 
< the will of God. Formerly Vinicinus swam with. difficulty , 


~ against the current, struggled and tired himself; now he’ 
-= gave himself up to the wave, believing that it carries him 


- toward an eternal peace. He guessed that Lygia as well as: 


- himself was preparing for death; that notwithstanding the. 
walls of the prison separating them they are going together, 
‘and he smiled at that thought as at happiness. 

And in fact they were acting in such harmony as if they 


there were no desires nor any hope save the hope of the life 
beyond the grave. Death appeared to her not only as the: 
beration from the terrible prison walls, from the hands of 
‘Cmsar and Tygellinus, not only as the salvation, but also as 


of this uushaken certainty everything else was losing im- 
e waited for it as the. betrothed waits the wedding time. 

beyond the grave thousands of these first confessors seized 
rsus also. And be too for a ‘long time did not wish to: 


gree at heart upon the death of Lygia, but as every day 


n in the amphitheatres and the gardens, death seemed an 


had exchanged their thoughts mutually every day. In Lygia 


the time of her marriage with Vinicinus. In the presence: 


ortance. After death earthly happiness awaited her, so- 


rough the prison walls came news about what was going, — 


Soe lot to all Christians, as well as their good, above © 


And that immènse current of belief which was carrying — 


it for many years. In his Simpie soul of a ar- ' a 
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Parian he thought at the same time that to the: o 
‘the leader of the Lygians belong special favors, and that she 
will receive more of those heavenly delights than a whole mul- 
titude of simple people to whom he belonged himself, and — 
‘that in the eternal glory she shall sit nearer to “the Lamb” ~ 
than others. He heard, it is true, that before God all men are ` 
equal; in the bottom of his soul, however, was a conviction ~ 
-~ that the daughter of a chief, a chief of all the Lygians, is — 
not a slave. He expected also that Christ would permit him — 
to continue to serve her. In regard to himself he had only ~ 
“one hidden desire, that was to die upon a cross, as “the — 
Lamb” died. But this seemed such a great happiness to. 
him that although he knew that in Rome even the worst — : 
criminals are crucified he dared not even pray for such a ~ 
death. He thought that they would have him perish under 6 
the teeth of wild beasts, and this formed his innermost sor- - 
row. From a child he lived in impenetrable forests, among ~- 
continuous hunts, by which, thanks to his superhuman — 
strength, he was famous among the Lygians before he g<rew - 
up to manhood. They formed his occupation, so that after- 
“wards when he was in Rome and had to renounce them he > 
Mcame often to the vivaria and the amphitheaters in order 
to look at least at the beasts known and unknown to him. 
Their sight was-awakening in him an irresistible desire of 
fighting and killing, therefore at present he was afraid that 5 
when he meets them in the amphitheater thoughts will at-- 
tack him which will be less becoming to a Christian who : 
ought to die piously and patiently. But in this also he = 
recommended himself to Christ, finding consolation in 
‘Sweeter thoughts. For, hearing that ‘ ‘the Lamb” had declared 
- war against hell and evil spirits, which the Christian! faith — 
considered all the pagan deities, he thought that in this war 
he might be very useful to “the Lamb” and that he -will be 
_ able to serve Him better than others; for he could not under- 
‘stand -either that his soul should not be stronger than th 


~ souls of other martyrs. So he prayed whole days, rendered d 
‘services to the prisoners, helped the overseers and consoled 
his princess, who sometimes regretted that during her sho 
-life she was not able to perform as many good deeds as we 
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-chains nor gratings were è proof against it, at ie began’ to : 
love him for his goodness. More than once astonished “at 
‘his good. character they asked him for its cause; and he 
answered them with such an unshaken certainty what life 
awaits after death that they listened to him with amaze- 
ment, seeing for the first time that happiness can penetrate | 
o the undergrounds impenetrable to the sun. And when © 
e was persuading them to believe in <! the Lamb, ” it came 
to. more than ofe’s head that his service is a service of a 
slave, and the life a life of a wretch, and more than one. 
thought of his evil lot which should end only i in death. 

~ Only that the death filled them with new fear, .and they 
did not promise themselves anything after it, while that 
‘Lygian giant and that girl like a flower thrown upon the prison 
‘straw was going towards death with joy as if toward, the 
gates of happiness. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


One evening Senator Scevinus visited Petronius and began — 
long conversation regarding the hard times in which they ` 
oth were living, and also about Caesar. But he was speak- 

1g so openly that Petronius, though friendly with him, 

began to be cautious, He complained that the world goes. 

rong and madly, and that, everything taken together, must `- 
nd with some disaster more terrible than the conflageration — 
Rome. He spoke that even the Augustians are discon- 

nted; that Fenius Ruffus, second prefect of the pretorians, ` 
ndures with the greatest constraint the disgraceful ruling of | 
ygellinus, and that the whole generation of Seneca is i 
rought to extremes by the action of Caesar in regard to the; 
ld master as well as to Lucanus. Finally he began to men- | 
the dissatisfaction of the people and even of pretorians, ay 
om the largest part were won over by Fenius Ruff US. oe 
‘Why dost thou speak thus? ” asked Petronius. Sais 
‘Through the anxiety for Caesar,” answered Scevinus; : 
I have a distant relative among the porad a name 


DE deed and Ee tiere is no one among ‘us who would 
-~ praise it, yet Cherea liberated the world of a monster.” - 
“Or,” answered Petronius, “thou sayest so: 1 do 
= not praise Cherea, but he was a perfect man and ic ane 

gods give us as many such ones as possible.’ ”’ 

_ But Scevinius changed-the conversation and iope 
' began to praise Piso. He glorified his generation, his mag- ~ 

nanimity, his affection for his’ wife, and lastly his good. 
- sense, calmness and the wonderful gift of wame over. 
people. 

“Caesar is childless,” he said, “and all sée a successor in 
. Piso. Undoubtedly too, everyone would help him to gain ` 
` the rule. He is liked by Fenius Ruffus, the family of © 
_ Anneus is devoted to him. Plaucius Lateranus and Tullius — 
Senecio would jump into fire for him. So would Natalis and — 
Subrius, Flavius and Sulpicius Asper and Atranius Quin- - 
cianus, and even Vestinus.” “ 
‘ « From the last one Piso will not profit much, ’ _ answerrd 
~ Petronius. “ Vestinus fears his own shadow.” 

“Vestinus fears dreams and ghosts, °” answered Scevinus, 

‘1 but he is a brave man, whom rightly they wish to nomin- 
ate for a consul. And that in his soul he is opposed: to the 
persecution of the Christians thou must not blame him, for i 
s also of importance to thee that this madness should cease. ” 
`- “Not to me, but to Vinicius,”. said Petronius. “ Out o 
consideration for Vinicius I would like to save one girl, e 
can not, for I have lost the favor of Brozebeard.” ORNS 
“How is that? Dost thou not notice that Csesar again is- 
pproaching thee and begins to converse with thèe? And I 
ill tell thee why. Because he again prepares | to leave for 
hsea, where he is to sing Greek songs of his own composi- 
on. He is burning for that journey, but át the same time 
e trembles at the thought of the jeering disposition of the 
reeks. He imagines that either the greatest triumph or the — 
atest failure might befall him. He needs a good counsel, 
he knows that no one can give him a better one than 
thou. This is the reason for which ‘thou art oe 


‘ Lucanus conte. bike's my place.” 
“The Brozebeard hates him and destines him for dea 


exts, ‘Lucanus wider stands that haste i is necessary.” 
“By Castor!” said Petronius, “may be. But I could, 
-have one more way of returning quickly to favors. ° 
“Which?” 
Sesas TO repeat to the Brozebeard what hou hast said to me . 
-a minute ago. 
“I did not say anything! ” cried Scevinus with uneas- - 
~ iness. 
But Petronius placed his hand upon Scevnus’ shoulder: 
Thou hast called Caesar a madman; thou hast foreseen 
the succession of Piso and hast said, Lucan understands that 
~ haste i is necessary. What haste, my friend?” 
Scevinus grew pale, and for a minute they looked into 
-each others’ eyes. 
“Thou wilt not repeat! ” 
~~ “By the hips of Kypris! How well thou knowest me.. 
No! I shall not repeat. I have. not heard anything, but; 
‘neither do I wish to hear anything... Dost thou understand?’ 
Life is too short to undertake trouble. I ‘beg thee only to. 
3 visit. Tygellinus to-day-and to converse with him just as long: 
‘as with me of what thou pleasest. 
“Why me A 
a n that if some day Tygellinus shall tell me: 
| Scevinus was with thee,’ I could be able to answer: * He. 
was also with thee on the same day. ee 
~ Sevinus hearing this, broke an ivory cane which he fad in. 
his hand and answered: ; 
` “May the evil spell fall upon this. cane! I shall be a 
ygellinus to-day, and: afterwards at Nerva’s feast. Thou 
wilt be there too? In any event till we meet.in the amphi- - 
heater the day after to-morrow, where the rest of the Chris- ~- 
ans will appear, good-bye. ” 
“The day after to-morrow!” repeated Petronius remain- 
ng alone. “Then there is no time so loose. Bronzebeard 
eeds me indeed in Achaea, so perhaps he will consider my- 
shes.” And he decided to try the last means. Se 
In fact, at Nerva’s feast Caesar demanded that Petromus ; 
hould sit opposite him for he wished to converse with — 
a of Achaea and of cities in which he could appear with 
the prospects of the greatest success. He cared none for: 
Athenians, whom he feared. Other Augustians listened 
to. this conversation, in order Hat catch 
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ing Baa o of Petronius’ sentences, they could give the 
-out afterwards for their own. : = 
- “Tt seems to me, that I was not living | till now,’ > said S 
: Nero, “and that only in Greece I shall be born.” SEs 
“Thou wilt be born for new glory and immortality,” an: 
swered Petronius 
. < ‘I trust that it wilr happen so, and that Apollo will not 
prove jealous. If I return with triumph, I shall offer him a 
hecatomb, the like of which no god has had before. ” : 
Scevinus began to repeat the verse of Horace: eee 
“Sic te diva potens Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helen a , lucida sidera, 
Ventorumque regat Pater ssscsccsssssts 
1 “The vessel is ready at Neapolis, ? said Csesar. ! ‘I would: 
_like to depart even to- -Morrow. L 
To this Petronius arose; and looking straight in Nero’ Sa 
"eyes, he said: : 
< “Thou wilt permit, 0 godlike, that first I shall give a- 
wedding feast, to which I invite thee before others.” : 
_ “A wedding feast? What one?” asked Nero. 
“That of Vinicius with the daughter of the King of ee j 
ans, and: thy hostage. It is true she is in the prison at 
present; but first, as a ‘hostage she cannot be imprisoned, : 
and secondly, thyself hast permitted Vinicius to marry her, — 
- and as thy decrees, as those of Zeus, are irrevocable,—thou — 
_-wilt order to free her from the prison, and I shall give her 
~ to the bridegroom.-” ae 
The cool, calm self-possession with which Petronius spoke, 
impressed Nero, who was always disturbed when Petronius — 
-spoke to him in that manner. 
- -“I know,” he answered; dropping his eyes. “I thought 
- -of her and of that giant, who strangled Croton. ° 
“In this case both are saved,” answered Petronius calmly. 
But Tygellinus came to his master’s assistance! 2 
* ‘She is in prison by the will of Csesar, and thou hast said 
thyself, Petronius, that his decrees are irrevocable. ° 
- “All those present, knowing the history’ of Vinicius cad 
Lygia, knew perfectly well what was the matter in questio! 
-so they became silent, curious to know how it willend. ° 
“She isin prison through thy mistake and through thy 
orance of the law of nations, ” answered Petronius forcibl 
u, a art a naive man, but even oe ver 
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assert jthat she Bied Rore, because to assert this, Caesar : 
would not believe thee.” s 
`- But Nero had recovered, and began to wink his eyes: with À 
an expression of indescribable malice. ; 
“Petronius is right,” he said after a while. 

-Tygellinus looked with astonishment at him. 

~**Petroniusis right,” repeated Nero; “to-morrow the gates 
mof the prison will be open to her, and the day after to-morrow, 
in the amphitheater, We shall speak of the wedding feast.” 

- “Ihave lost again,” thought Petronius. 

“And, returning home, he was so certain that the end of 
‘Lygia’s life had arrived that he dispatched a reliable freed- 
man to agree with the overseer of the spoliarium as to the 
delivery of her body, for he wished to give it to Vinicius. 


oo a CHAPTER XXIII. 


ti Nero*s‘ time came into vogue evening spectacles in the > 
Circus as well as in the amphitheater; these were formerly ` 
rare and only exceptionally given. The Augustians liked ` 
them, for often they were followed by feasts and carouses ` 
sting till morning. Although the people were oversate of — 
blood-spilling,—still When the news. spread that the end of — 


were to die. in the evening spectacle, countless throngs ar- ° 
rived at the Circus. The Augustians to the last man came, — 
for ‘they guessed that this. would not be a usual’ FAA S 
d that Caesar decided to have a tragedy. to cause Vinicius 

. suffer. Tygellinus kept secret what kind of a torture Was ] 
tended for the betrothed of the young tribune, but 'this ` 
xcited the general curiosity more, Those who had seen 
Ly yeis, at Plautius’ related ‘wonders of her beauty. Others 


o-day on the arena, for many who had heard the answer $ 
ao gave to Petronius at Nerva’s ibe I aah it in 


spectacles was approaching, and that the last Christians — 


The uricel tainty. n and curiosity 
spectators. Csesar arrived earlier than usual, and oeie 
< with his arrival they began to whisper again that something - 
-extraordinary will probable take place, for Nero was accom- — 
ee by Tygellinus and Vatinus—by Cassius, a centurion — 
of gigantic stature and gigantic strength, whom Csesar used ` 
` to take along only when he wished to have a defender at his — 
` side—for instance when he had a fancy for night expeditions,- 
to the Subura, where he arranged an amusement called 
“sagatio, ” consisting in tossing up the maidens met on the ` 
way upon a military cloak. It was noticed also that in the - 
amphitheater itself certain precautions were undertaken. - 
: The pretorian guards were increased, while the command was- 
-not held by a centurion, but by the tribune Subrius Flavius, — 
| known till now by his blind devotion to Nero. Then it was- 
understood that Csesar desired in any event to protect him- » 
self from the outburst of despair of eect AO and the curi- ae 
i osity increased still more. F 
_ All eyes turned with. strained attention to the place where. Š 
the unfortunate bridegroom was sitting. He, very pale, = 
his forehead covered with drops of sweat, was uncertain as 
were the other spectators, but alarmed and despondent. ` 
“Petronius himself, not knowing exactly what would take - 
oe did not tell him anything, but asked him, returning 
from Nerva, whether he was prepared for everything, ‘and — 
‘then—whether he would be present at the spectacle. Vinicius 
answered to both questions, “Yes!” butat the same time ~ 
i shiver ran through his entire body, for he guessed that. 
ronius did not ask without a cause. Vinicius himself — 
‘for some. time was living as if with half life; he sunk into 
; eath himself and consented to Lygia’s death, for it had to be 
the liberation and wedding for them both. But now -he 
learned that it was one thing to think from afar of. the 
last moment as of quietly falling asleep, and another to g 
¿and look on the tortures of a being dearer than life. Al 
ains formerly felt, sounded anew in him. The. silences 
espair began to cry in his soul; the former desire to sav e 
a at any price seized him. Since the morning he was 
rying to enter the cuniculi to see whether she was ‘there, 
L the pretorian guards were watching every. entrance a 
rders were so strict that soldiers, even those know 
not eee either by praya or v: go 
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-seemed to Vinicius that the uncertainty would kill him before 
he would see the spectacle. Somewhere in the bottom of 
-his heart the hope was . yet throbbing- that. perhaps Lygia: 
“was not in the amphitheater and that all fears were ground- 
Jess. At times he clung to this hope with all his strength. 
He said to himself that Christ could take her from the pris- 
on, but he could not permit her to be tortured in the Circus. 
Formerly he consented in everything to His will; now re-“ 
pulsed’ from the doors of the cuniculi, he returned to his 
-seat in the amphitheater, and when he learned from the 
-m curious looks turned upon him that the most horrible sup- 
positions might be true, he began to beg Christ for help with 
<an ardor almost, similar to a threat. 
- “Thou canst!” he repeated, clenching his fists convulsivel: 
“Thou canst!” Before, he did no even suppose, that this 
“moment, when changed to reality, should be so. terrible. 
Now, in his frenzied state of mind, he had a consciousness 
“that if he would see the torture ,of Lygia, then’ his love 
would turn to hatred and his belief to despair. And at the 
‘same time he was terrified by the consciousness, for he feared 
-to offend Christ, whom he begged for mercy and a miracle. 
-He did not pray any more for her life; he wished only that she 
-should die before taken upon the arena, and from the bottom- 
less abyss of suffering he repeated.from his heart: “At 
- least do not refuse this, and I will love Thee still more than 
I loved Thee till now. ” At last his thoughts ran wild, like 
„Waves torn by a squall. A desire of vengeance and blood 
arose in him. A furious wish seized him to rush at Nero 
and strangle him in the presence of all the spectators, and 
at the same time he felt that with this desire he offends 
Christ and breaks His commandment. At moments through 
his head flashed rays of hope that all this before which his 
soul trembled will be turned away by the all powerful and — 
merciful hand, but they died out instantly as if in an immense — 
orrow that He who could with one word destroy the Circus 
and save Lygia, deserted her, although she confided in Him. 
and loved Him with all the strength of her pure heart. And — 
he thought that she was yet lying in the dark cuniculum, — 
eak, defenseless, deserted, abandoned to’ the discre- — 
m= of the — brutal guards, ¿may be- giving up her 
h, while he must wait helplessly in. this terrible ; 
r, not e what torture was aai me 
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se a ‘what he shall see in a while, “Finally, ik a man who, — 
falling into a pit, clutches at everything that grows on its- 
- edge, so did he catch hold with both hands of the thought. 
that only through belief could he save her. For only this — 
remained! For Peter said’ that with faith one co move 

the earth in its foundations! Ee 

Therefore he collected his thoughts, crushed the doubt in 
himself, put his whole being into one word: “I believe,” 
“and he waited for a miracle. 

But as an overstretched cord must break, so his efforts = 
: broke him. The paleness of a corpse covered his face 
and his body began to stiffen. Then he ‘thought that, 
his prayer had been heard, for he was dying. It seemed to 
him that Lygia, undoubtedly must have died already and 
that Christ takes them to Himself in this way. The arena, — 
white togas of countless spectators, lights of thousands of : 
lamps and torches, all disappeared from his eyes. 

But this weakness did not last long. Ia a while he 3 re- 
covered, or rather he was aroused by the stamping of the: ` 
impatient throngs. : ; 

“Thou art sick?” said Petronius to him. “Order to carry zi 
~ thee home!” : 

And, not caring for what Caesar will say to it, he arose to, 3 
support Vinicius and to go out with him. His heart was. 
filled with pity, and besides he was irritated beyond endur- — 
ance by Cassar looking through an emarld at Vinicius, — 

studying with satisfaction his suffering, perhaps to describe 
~ it afterwards in pathetic lines and win the applause of the : 
~~ hearers. 
-> m Vinioius shook his head. He could die in this amphi- ~ 
theater but he could not leave it. The spectacle any Wa 
was to begin any moment. : 

-In fact, almost at the same moment the city prefect threw 
= a red handkerchief before him and at this sign the hinges — 
opposite the imperial podium creaked and Ursus came out | 
upon the brilliantly lighted arena from the dark opening. : 
` The giant winked his eyelids, evidently dazzled by the 
light of the arena, then he moved to the center, looking. 
ound as if wishing to see his adversary. It was known 
‘to all Augustians and to the larger part of the spectators 
at this was the man who strangled Croton, therefore at th 
ight of him a murmur was heard on all the benches. Ir 


g adiators. were not e Wo were muh larger. 
than ordinary human size, but the like of him the eyes of- 
the Quirites had never seen before. Cassius standing in the ` 
; podium behind Caesar seemed tiny compared with this Lygian. — 
< Senators, vestals, Cassar, Augustians and the people looked ` 
~ with the delight of connoisseurs and experts upon his power- 
ful stout legs like trunks of a tree, upon his breast 
-like two joined shields, and upon his powerful arms. The | 
-murmur increased with every moment. For these throngs 
‘there did not exist any greater delight than to see such 
~ muscles in play, in strain and in combat. The murmur was 
changing to shouts and feverish questions, Where does the 
“nation exist that produces such giants, while he stood in the - 
center of the amphitheater naked, more like a stone statue 
“than like a man, with the collected and at the same time sad: — 
“face of a barbarian, and seeing the empty arena he was — 
_ looking astonished with -his childish'blue eyes now upon the — 
_ Mspectators, now upon Caesar, now again upon the gratings of | 
¿© the cuniculi, whence he expected his executioners. 
In the moment when he was entering the arena his simple — 
heart throbbed for the last time with the hope that a cross. 
maybe was waiting for him, but seeing neither a cross nor a | 
prepared pit he thought that he was unworthy of that favor — 
and that he would have to die in another.way and probably ` 
from beasts. He was defenseless and he desired to perish ~ 
as became the confessor of “the Lamb’—peacefully and 
patiently. Meanwhile he wished to pray to the Saviour, so 
kneeling down upon ‘the arena he folded his hands and raised | 
s eyes toward the stars glittering fhrouen the Hener open- 
g of the Circus. — 
‘This. attitude ‘did not please he throngs. They. had 
( nough of those Christians dying like sheep. They únder- 
ood that if the giant will not defend himself the spectacle 
ill be a failure. Here and there hissings were heard. Som 
1 to call for mastygofori, whose office it Was to w 
ombatants who were unwilling to fight: In a while 
yever everything grew quiet, for nobody. knew what 
d for. sie e gant and whether he will not ACO to figl 
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< “Lygia! Lygia! ” cried Vinicius. ; X 
And he seized his hair at the temples, wreaked like a ; 
man who feels the point of a: spear, and in a`-hoarse, un- S 
human voice he began to repeat: 
“ I believe! I believe!.... Christ! a miracle!! ” 
And he did not feel that in this moment Petronius covered < 
~ his head with a toga. It seemed to him that it was death 
or pain which veils his eyes. He did not look, he did not. 
= see. A feeling of a certain terrible emptiness seized him. 
-In his head: no thought remained; his lips repeated only, as. 
ifin madness: DaN 
© *T believe! I believe! I believe!.. ..” SHAR 
Suddenly the amphitheater became silent. The Augus- 
‘tians rose from their seats as one man, for on the arena- 
_ something extraordinary happened. The Lygian, submis- 
sive and prepared for death, perceiving his ward upon the 
horns of a wild beast, started as if burned with fire, and 
_ bending his back he began to run straight towards the ‘furi-- 
? ous animal. ` Ses 
“3 From every breast escaped a short TN of astonishment, | $ 
i her which followed a dull silence. The Lygian meanwhile 
_ reached the furious steer and seized him by the horns. 
© 1 < Look! ” cried Petronius, tearing off the toga from the 
yes of Vinicius. 
The latter arose, raised’ his pale face and began to look 
n the arena with glassy, unconscious eyes. x 
~All breasts ceased to breath. One could hear a fly in ‘the 
amphitheatre. ‘The people could not believe their own eyes. 
-< Since Rome was founded nothing like this was ever seen. ~ 
` The Lygian held the wild beast by. the horns. His feet 
were dug into the sand' above his ankles, his back bent like 
ch-awn bow, his head was hidden between his shoulders, the- 
uscles upon his arms came out so that the skin was break 
from the pressure, but he stopped the steer on the spo 
‘he man and the beast \ remained motionless, the spec 
rs thought they were seeing some pictures represent 
deeds: of Hercules or Tezeus, or a group chiseled out of. 
But on of tw seeming quietness, one could see ‘the ti 
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~ the man dug his feet in the sand, while his dark, shaggy — 
- body contracted: so it seemed like a gigantic ball. Who 
~ would be exhausted first? who shall fall first? that was the — 
-question which the spectators asked in fights, that was: of 
“more importance than their own fate, than the entire Rome 
~ and its rule over the world. That Lygian was for them a > 
` demigod, worthy of honor and statues. Caesar himself arose.. 
-He with Tygellinus purposely arranged such spectacle, hear- 
-~ ing of that man’s strength and jeering; they said to them- 
- selves: “Let then that slayer of Croton conquer an urus, 
-which he will pick out for him,” but now they looked in 
-astonishment upon the picture which they had before them- 
“selves, as if not believing that this could be reality. In the 
amphitheater people could be seen who, raising their hands, 
“had remained in that posture: Sweat covered the faces of 
others as if they struggled with the beast themselves. In 
-the Circus were heard only the hissing sound of the flames in 
-the lamps and the rustle of pieces of coal falling from the 
torches. Voices died in the mouths of spectators, while 
- hearts were- beating in the breasts as if trying to burst them. 
To all it seemed that the struggled lasted for hours. 
____ And the man with the beast stood continually in the terri- 
S ‘ble exertion, one would say—fixed into the ground. 
~ Suddenly a dull roar like a groan sounded from the arena, 
-after which a shout escaped from all the breasts, and silence 
= reigned again. The people thought themselves dreaming, 
‘for the monstrous head_-of the steer began to twist in the iron” 
bauds of the barbarian. 
The face of the Lygian—his neck and shoulders grew pur- 
ple-red, his back bent still more. It was evident that he ` 
collected the rest of his superhuman strength, and also that 
it would not last long. : 
7 Duller, -hoarser and more painful, became the roar of the - 
Tus as ‘it grew. mingled with the whistling breath of the 
ant’s breast. The animal’s head turned more and more, 
hile from his jaws a long, foaming tongue hung out. 
A moment, and the ears of the nearer spectators heard 
sound as if of breaking bones, after which the beast fell — 
n to the earth with his neck broken. < 
n the giant removed quickly the ropes from the horn 
maiden in n arms, he xon to brea 
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His pee grew i pale, hs hair \ was Gia. oi. with swea 
5 Shis shoulders and arms seemed to be sprinkled with water. 


— Tor a moment he stood as if half conscious, then he raised ; 


-his eyes and began to look at the spectators. 
And the amphitheater went wild. ` 
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The walls of the building began to tremble from the shouts, - 


of many thousands of spectators. Since the beginning of 


the games no excitement like this was ever heard. Those - 


sitting in the higher rows left them and began to descend 
down, crowding themselves in the passages between the ben- 


ches_to see the strong man. From everywhere sounded 


voices calling for mercy—passionate, persistent, which soon 


changed to one general shout. That giant became now dear — 


-to the people enamoured in physical Silene: and the first 


personage in Rome. 


He understood that the people imd his life to ‘be 


spared and his liberty returned, but evidently he cared not ` 


for himself only. For a while he looked: around, then he 


approached the emperor’s podium and, swaying the body of — 


the maiden in his extended arms, he raised his eyes with an. 
expression of an imploring request, as if he wanted to say: 
“Have mercy on her! save her! for her I have done this!” 


The spectators understood perfectly what he demanded. 
At the sight of the unconscious maiden, who by the side of — 
the immense body of the Lygian seemed a little child—emo- 


- tion seized the people, the knights and senators. Her small F 
figure, as white as if cut from alabaster, her fainting, the — 


terrible danger from which the giant saved her, and finally 
her beauty and his attachment touched their hearts. Some — 


~ supposed that this was a father begging mercy for his child. 
- Pity broke out like a flame. They had enough of blood, 


enough of death, enough of tortures. Voices stifled with- = 


tears began to call for mercy for both. 


Ursus meanwhile moved around the arena and, swaying £ 


*~ the girl upon his arms continually, he entreated- with this; ~ 


~ motion and his eyes for her life. Suddenly Vinicius sprang X 
up from his seat, jumped over the railing separating the- 


first seats from the arena, and, running up to So he cov- 

ed her naked body with a toga. 

~ Then he tore open his tunic from his breast, inca 

the scars left by wounds received in the Armenian war, and 
extended sas Ss .arms toward the P ; 


š Then the excitement of the: ‘people Speed everything 
Myet seen in the amphitheatres. The mob began to stamp and — 


jhowl Voices calling for mercy became simply threatening. — 
The people interposed’ now not only for the athlete, but de- ` 
fended the maiden, the soldier, and their love. Thousands È 
` of spectators turned toward Caesar with gleams of anger in 
their eyes and with clenched fists. But the latter lingered 
.and hesitated; true, he had no hatred against Vinicius and 
“the death of Lygia was of no importance to him, but he 
~'would rather see the body of the girl, ripped open by the 
horns of the steer or torn by the teeth of beasts. His cruel- 
ty as well as his degenerate imagination and degenerate 
-Midesires found certain pleasure in similar spectacles. And 
—™now the people wanted to deprive him of it.. At this. 
thought anger was expressed on his fat face. Self-love did: 
not permit him to submit to the will of the people, but at 
the same time he dared not, through his inborn cowardice, to” 
BP ARA it ons 
So he looked around among the Augustians to see if he 
would notice fingers turned downwards. in: sign’ of death. 
But: Petronius held his palm uplifted, looking at the same 
time almost defyingly into Caesar's face. The superstitious — 
but inclined to excitement, Vestinus, who feared ghosts — 
‘though he feared’ no man, gave the sign of mercy. The 
¿same did Scevinus the senator, the same, Nerva, the same ~ 
Tullius Senecio, the same the famous old leader Ostorius 
capula, the same Antistius, the same Piso, and Vetus, and 
Crispinus, and Minucius Termus, and Pontius Telesinus, and - 
‘Traseas, the most: dignified” arid honored of them all. At 
his sight Caesar removed the emerald from his eye with:an- 
xpression of contempt and offense, when suddenly Tygel 
nus, who wished to vex Petronius, bent to Nero and said: 
» “Do not submit, godlike; we have the pretorians.” 
Then. Nero turned in the direction where the grim and d 


J ust arose: from under ihe cumbia. feet and veiled the am 


-Nero ‘became terrified. The people were all-powerful ma 

ters in the Circus: The preceding Cæsars, especially Caligu- 

- la, dared sometimes to go against their will, which, however, 

i always caused riots, ending at times in bloodshed. But Nero Š 
was in a different situation. First, as a comedian and a- 
singer, he needed the people's favor; secondly, he wanted to. : 

have them ‘on his side against the senate and the patricians ;- 

and finally, after ‘the conflagration of Borne, he tried by all 

- means to win them over and turn their anger against the- 

< Christians. He understood at last that to oppose longer 
would be dangerous. A riot, started in the Circus, could: 

_ spread over the whole city and have unforeseen consequences. — 

z Once more he looked at Subrius Flavius, at the centurion: 

` Scevinus, a relative of the senator, at the soldiers, and see- = 

< ing everywhere wrinkled brows, moved faces and eyes fixed 
upon himself, he gave the sign of mercy. 

A thunder of applause sounded from above and below. 
< The people were now certain of the lives of those, condemned,,. 
for from this moment on they came under their protection, : 
and even Cesar would not dare to persecute them with hi 

: vengeance any longer. | 


} 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


; ae Bitynians were carrying Lygia carefully to the’ house 
f Petronius, while Vinicius and Ursus were walking along- - 
side, hurrying to deliver her as soon as possible into the: 
nds of: the Greek: physician. They are walking silently, 
Or after the events of that day they were unable to converse 
Vinicius was yet half conscious. He repeated to himsel 
that Lygia i is saved, that neither prisonn or death in the Cir- 
cus menace her now; that their calamities ended once for. 
“and that he would take her home not to be separated fror 
‘her any more. And it seemed to him that it was a beginnin 
‘some other life than a reality. From time to time he ben 
er the open litter, to look upon this beloved face, which 
e moonlight seemed asleep, and repeated in his thoughi 
she! Christ has sayed her!.” -He remembered als 
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` "ginl s was iniae and would recover. Tire thought of this hap 
 piness distended his breast so that at times he grew weak 
and unable to walk alone, he supported himself against 
-Ursus. Ursus was looking at the sky studded over. with 
stars and was praying. 
= They walked hurriedly through streets on which newly 
-erected white houses were gleaming brightly in the moonlight. 
-The city was deserted. Here and there crowds of people 
--™crowned with ivy, availing themselves of the wonderful night 
rand festal time, which lasted since the beginning of the spec- 
~tacles, sang and danced to the sound of the flute in front: of 
the porticos. Only when they were near the house Ursus 
™ ceased to pray and began to speak in a low tone, as if he 
feared to wake Lygia. 

_ 11 Master, it was the Saviour who preserved her from death. 
When I saw her upon the horns of the urns I heard a voice 
‘`n my soul: “Defend her!’ and this undoubtedly was the 
‘voice of the Lamb. The prison devoured my strength, but 

it returned to me for that moment and He inspired those cruel 
-people to take her part. His will be done: as 
~ And Vinicius answered: 
“ May His name be worshipped! ” 
But he could not speak further. An excessive desire pos- 
-sessed him to throw himself upon the earth and thank the 
_ Saviour for the miracle and the mercy. 


Meanwhile they reached, the house; the servants, apprized — 
by a slave purposely. sent in advance, swarmed out to meet 


ay 


~ them. Paul of Tarsus converted the larger part of these 
people in Ancium. They knew perfectly -well of the misfor- 
tunes of Vinicius, therefore their joy at the sight of the vic- 


by the prison fever she will regain health. 


hat was taking place. She remembered the moment. in 
hich she was. fastened to the horns of the chained steer,and 
wW seeing above her Vinicius’ face, she judged that prob 
they \ were not on the carth any more. The thoughts i 


tims snatched away from Nero’s malice was immense, and it 

increased still more when the physician, Theocles, after ex- 2S 
amining Lygia declared that she did not suffer any serious 
wound, and that after the passing of the Weakness ca BS 


The same night consciousness returned to her. Awaken: = 
g in a splendid cubiculum, lighted by Corinthian’ lamps, cic 
amidst the scent of verbena, she knew not where she was or < 


~ were mingled in her weakened head; it seemed quite natural 
“to her that they stopped somewhere on the way to heaven by 
‘reason of her weariness and weakness. Not feeling however 
« any pain, she smiled to Vinicius and wanted to ask him 
* where they were, but from her lips escaped only alow whis- 
per, in which Vinicius could barely distinguirh his name. 
So he knelt down near her and placing his hand lightly 
upon her forehead he said: é 
“ Christ has saved thee and returned thee to me! ” 2 
Her lips moved again in an unintelligible whisper, but. after ` 
a while her eyelids closed, her breast heaved with a sigh and ~ 
she fell into a deep sleep, which was expected by the phys- —_ 
ician, Theocles, and after which he foresaw her return to` 
health. : 
~ And Vinicius remained near her kneeling in prayer. 
Theocles repeatedly entered the cubiculum, the golden- ` 
haired head of Eunice appeared several times from: behind ~ 
the half opened curtain; at last the cranes bred in the gar- - 
dens began to cry; announcing the beginning of ‘the day. 
Vinicius still knelt, thinking only of Christ and not hearing — 
‘or seeing what was happening around him. He was carried: - 
~ away by his ecstasy to the very portals of Heaven. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Petronius, after the freeing of Lygia, not wishing to irri- — 
‘tate Caesar, followed him together with other Augustians to: 
the Palatine. He wanted to hear what they would say ~ 
there; and especially convince himself whether Tygellinus — 
would, not contrive something new to destroy Lygia. She _ 
_ and Ursus, it is true, were as if under the protection of the “ 
~ people, and without causiug riots, no one could raise his 
hand against them, but Petronius, being aware of the hatred 
which the all-powerful pretorian -prefect cherished against, — 
him, supposed that the latter probably, not being able 
reach him, will yet try to wreak his yengance. upon his, 
phew by any means. S 
Nero was angry and irritated, for the spectacle ended al- = 
gether differently from what he wished. He did not’ even 
o OK at Petronius at first, but Be Time, not losing i 


his cool bearing, approached him vin all ie ease ‘of the 

“arbiter elegantiarum ” and' said: : = 

` “Dost thou know-, godlike, what comes to my mind? ai 
‘Write a song of a maiden, who by the order of the world- ss 
“ruler is untied from the horns of a wild urus and is re- | 
‘turned to her lover. The Greeks have. sensitive hearts and 
- Lam positive that such a song will enchant them.” 
_ Nero, despite all his irration, was pleased by this. thought ` 
for two reasons: first, as a theme for a song, and second, be- 
cause he could. glorify in it himself as the magnanimous 
« World-ruler, so he looked for a while at Petronius, and then 
‘said: : 
¿ “Yes! maybe thou art right. But does it become me 
-to celebrate my own goodness?” ` ay 
= s ‘Thou dost not need to mention thyself. Everybody in- 
Borne will guess anyway what it meant, and from Rome news 
pread to the whole world.” 

“And art thou sure that this will please them i in Achaea?” - 

“By Pollux!” said Petronius. ` Z = 
_. And he went away satisfied, for he was certain now that ~ 
Nero, whose entire life was an adaptation of the reality to lit- - 
erary ideas, will not wish to, spoil his theme, and by the same 
will bind the hands of Tygellinus. e This however did not | 
ot change in him, his intention of sending-Vinicius away — 
‘from Rome as soon as Lygia’s health should cease to be an - 
fobstacle. Therefore, seeing him on the following, day he ý 
said: : 
< ‘Take her to icity. Something happened that, although i 
othing threatens you from Caesar, Tygellinus will not hesi- 
ate to use a poison, even if not out of Hee to O ie 
ut of hatred to me.” . E 
Vinicius smiled to this and answered: ale 
at gone was upon the horns of a weld urus, yet Christ save 


“Then honor Him with a chosen. OX,’ ” answered Petron 


eturn to hen aie Viniciu 


ee ‘And thou. wit be all ihe more right doing this as Po 
“ponia is lying sick. Antistius, a relative bf Anluses, told- 
me of it. Here in the meantime such things will happen 
- that people will forget you, and in these times those forgot- Ra 
ten are the happiest. May fortune be to ya a sun in winter a 
“and shade in summer!” UB: 
Having said this he left Vinicius to his- happiness himself 
going to see Tbeocles about the health and life of Lygia. ` Sa 
- But no danger menaced her. In the undergrounds, ex- — 
hausted by the -prison-fever, she would be killed by the foul- 
` air and discomforts, but now she was surrounded by the — 
_ most tender care and not only plenty, but magnificence. By = 
order of Theocles, after two days had passed they began to 
_ carry her out to the gardens surrounding the villa, in which — 
she remained for many hours. Vinicius dressed’ her litter — 
with anemones, and especially with irises, in order-to remind — 
her of the atrium in the house of Aulu. More than. once 
-hidden in the. shade of far-spreading trees, they conversed, 
` -holding each others hands, of former sufferings and former 
terrors. Lygia said to him that Christ purposely led him- 
through tortures in order to change his*soul and raise it: 
to Him, while, Vinicius felt that this-was true, and- nothing 
‘remained in him of the former partrician, who did not recog- 
nize any law save his own desires. But in these recollections 
` there was no bitterness. To both it seemed that whole years 
rolled over their heads and that the terrible past was left far 
‘behind them.. Meanwhile, such peacefulness ‘was seizing 
them as they never had felt before. Some new life immensely 
lissful, was commencing in them: Caesar could rage : 
Rome and fill. the world with terror, but they, feeling above 
themselyes- a protection. a hundred- fold More powerful, did 
“not fear his malice or his madness, as if Caesar had ceased to 
be the lord of their life and death. Once at sunset, they 
heard the roars of lions and other wild beasts coming from 
‘the direction of the distant ' vivaria. / Formerly the 
ounds filled Vinicius with terror as a bad omen. Now they 
nly. looked at each other with a smile, and then raised the 
sto the evening dawn. At times Lygia, being still ver 
ak and not able to walk unassisted, fell asleep in the 
> of the gardens, while he watched over her, and loo 
sleeping face, lie thought involuntarily that this is 
ha ee. whom he met at ores In fact the ) 
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and. ‘the acca ay E fer ‘beauty, When he — 
“used to see her in the house of Aulus, and afterwards when 
- he came to Myriam’s house to carry her off, she was wonder- — 
~ ful, like a statue and a flower at the same time; now her face - 
~ became almost transparent, her hands grew thin, her body 
~ exhausted by the disease, her lips became pale and even the 
eyes seemed less blue than before. The golden haired Eunice 
-who brought her flowers and precious stuffs to cover her feet, 
seemed a Cyprian goddess beside her. The esthetic Petro- 
- uius tried in vain to find the former charms in her, and shrug- 
ging his shoulders, he thought at heart that that shadow 
from Elysian fields was not worthy of those efforts, those 
sufferings and tortures, which came near sucking away Vini- 
` cius, life. But Vinicius, who loved her soul now, loved her 
-all the more, and as he watched over her sleeping, it seemed 
to him that he was watching over the whole world. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


| The news of the miraculous preservation of Lygia spread - 
quickly among the wrecks of the Christians who escaped 
death. The confessors began, to assemble, in order to see- 
_the one over whom the favor of Christ was openly performed. 
First came the young Nazarius with Myriam, ‘at whose house 
Peter the Apostle was hiding, and others followed them. 
All, together with Vinicius, Lygia, and the Christian slaves — 
eof Petronius, were listening attentively to a narrative of 
Ursus about the Voice which sounded in his soul and com- 
manded him to fight the wild beast, and all.went away with 
-confidence and hope that Christ will not permit the extermi- — 
‘nation of all His confessors before He will come to the terri- 
ble judgment himself. And that hope sustained their hearts, 
for the persecution had not yet ceased. Whoever was ac- — 
used by the public voice of being a Christian, was instantly — 
aken by the city vigils to the prison. True, there were less | 
tims, for most of the confessors were seized and killed — 
eady, while those remaining either left Rome to wait in 
-distant provinces: for the storm to pass, or conceale 
hemselves - most. carefully, not daring to assemble for com- 
prayers. save in “arenarise” ohne Soe the city. 


Hence. hee were: smacked” and hoah the ‘spectacles prop 
© Mer were already finished, the Christians were kept for the 
‘coining ones or were punished at once. Although Roman 
people did not believe that the Christians were the authors 
-of the conflagration, still they were proclaimed to be the ene- 
mies of the human race and of the empire, and the decree 
against them lasted continually in its former strength. 
Peter the Apostle fora long time dared not to show him- 
self in the house of Petronius, but at last, on a certain even-— 
ing, Nazarius announced his arrival. Lygia, who now 
walked unassisted, and Vinicius ran out to meet him and be- 
gan to embrace his feet, while he greeted them with emotion, 
all the greater as not many sheep remained in the flock the 
Tule over which Christ had given him and over the fate of — 
which his great heart was now weeping. So, when Vinicius _ 
‘said to him: “Master,, because of thy intervention the Sav- 
iour returned her to me,” he answered: “Hereturned her to 
thee because of thy belief, and in order that.all the lips con- 
fessing His name should not become silent.” And evidently. 
he thought then of those thousands of his children: torn by 
the wild beasts, of those crosses with which the' arenas were 
studded, and of those fiery posts-in the gardens of .the 
“Beast, for he spoke of this with great sorrow. Vinicius 
‘and Lygia noticed that his hair had become entirely white, 
_ liis whole figure was bent, and in his face was depicted so 
much sorrow and suffering, as if he had passed all those 
pains and torture, which were endured by the victims of 
- Nero's rage and madness. But both understood -that ‘if 
~ Christ had given Himself up to torture and death, no one 
can swerve from it. Still their hearts grieved at the sight of 
the Apostle, pressed by the burden of years, labor and pain. 
Therefore Vinicius, who in a few days intended to take 
Lygia to’ Neapolis, where they should meet Pomponia and 
go farther, to Sicily, began to beg him to N Rome to 
3 gether with them. 

But the Apostle placed his hand upon: Vinicius’ head and 
~.Manswered: 
< ‘I hear in my soul the oe of the Lord, who at the $ 
ay Tiberian lake said to me: ‘When young, thou hast- girdled 
thyself and hast walked wherever thou wouldst, but when 
thou wilt grow old, thou wilt extend thy hands, and- anoth 
owill I girdle thee and lead thee whither thou doe not want, ` 


jm 


‘efor itis i that I should follow my flock.’ Gross ; 
And’ when they grew silent, not understanding what he : 
aid, he added: - 
-* ‘My labor is nearing the end, but only in the house of the: 
ord shall I find hospitality and rest. ° 

-~ Then he turned towards them saying: “Remember me, 

or I love you like a father loves his’ children, and whatever 
ou shall do in your life do it for the glory of the Lord. ” i 
Saying this he raised his trembling hands and blessed 
them, while they clung close to him, feeling that this, might 
be the last blessing that they will receive from his hands. 

But it was destined, however, that they should see him 
mce more. A few days later Petronius brought menacing 
ews from Palatine. It was discovered there that one of 
Caesar’ s freedman was a Christian, and on him were found 
tters from the Apostles Peter and Paul of Tarsus, together — 
ith letters“ ‘of Jacob, Judas and John.. The existence of ~ 
eter in Rome was known already to Tygellinus, but he: 
dged’ that Peter perished with the thousands of other con- 
essors. Now it was discovered that both the leaders of the: 
ew faith were yet alive and that they were in the capital, so — 
was determined to find out and seize them at any cost, for ~ 
was supposed that only with their death the last roots of 
hateful sect would be pulled out. Petronius learned 
‘om Vestinus that Caesar himself issued a decree that in, 
ec days Peter and Paul of Tarsus should be in the Mons i] 


jere dispatched to search every house in the Trans-Tiber. j 
Vinicius,- hearing this, decided to go and warn the Apos- ` 
In the evening he and Ursus, taking Gallic cloaks, 


At we news of the near ‘danger Nazariu : 
through a hidden passage to the garden gate, and th 
‘the deserted stone quarries a few hundred steps ‘distant fra 
- the Janieulian gate. Ursus had to carry Linus, whose bone 
broken in the tortures, had not yet grown together. Onc 

- however, in the underground they felt safe, and by the light 
of a torch kindled by Nazarius, they began a consultation 

a low tone how to save the life z the Apostle so aar to 
them. 

_ “ Master, ” said Vinicius to fin “may: Navas ie 
-thee to-morrow at daybreak toward the Albanian Hill: 
There we shall find thee and take thee to Ancium, where 
“vessel is. waiting to take us both to Neapolis and Sicil 
Happy shall be ‘the day and the hour in which thou W 
-enter into my house and wilt bless my hearth.” 

Others igh joyfully to him and migen the Apostle, 
saying: . 

Au Hide: thyself. O our sheperd, for thou canst. not stay 
` Rome. Preserve the living truth that it should not peris 
` together with us and with thee. Listen to us, vo entre 
- thee, as our father.” 
“Do this in the name of Christi ” cried others clinging to 

his garments. : 

But he answered: ESE 
‘! Children of mine! Who ase is whieh the end -of his 
is fixed by the Lord?” ` 

But he said that he shall not ie Rome, and he hesitates 
himself what to do for a long time; uncertainty and even aT 
had stolen themselves into his soul. But his flock Wi 
< scattered, his-work destroyed, the church, which before th 

fire of the city he brought up like a splendid tree, was turne 
oto dust by the power of the “Beast.” Nothing remain 
‘save. tears—nothing save tortures and. death. The “SOW. 
3 yielded an abundant harvest, but the Satan had. trample 
into the earth. Troops of angels came not to help the per 
ishing, and now Nero presides in. glory over the whole w 
rrible, more powerful than ever, the lord of all seas : 
nds. More than once God’s fisherman extended his 
ard the heavens-in solitude and asked: “ Lord! w. 
T to do? How shall I resist; and how shall I, a weak 
fight with this inexhausaible power. of evil whic 
ed to rule and to ee ae 
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“And D called | so from the DN of his immense a, = 
repeating in his soul: — !! There are no more of those sheep 
which Thou hast commanded me to feed. Thy church is no 
more—emptiness and mourning are in Thy capital. Then 
what wilt- Thou command me now? Have I to remain here, . 
or to lead out the remaining flock to glorify Thy name some- 
where in concealment? ” 

- And he hesitated. He believed that the living truth shall 
not perish and that it must conquer, but he thought at times 
= that its time had not arrived, and should arrive only when 
the Lord will descend to earth m the day of the judgment 
in glory and power a hundred times mightier than Nero’s. 

_ Often it seemed to him that if he shall leave Rome. the 
faithful will follow him, and then he will lead them far 
‘away to the shady groves of G-alilea, to the calm depth of 
the Tiberian sea, to shepherds peaceful like doves or sheep, 
who feed there in the midst of pepperworts and tuberoses. 
nd an increasing desire of quietude and rest, an increased 
longing for the lake and Galilea, seized the heart of the fish- 
erman, tears oftener and oftener came to the eyes of the old -` 
man. 
~ But, when he made a-choice for a moment sudden alarm . 
and uneasiness were seizing him. How can he leave this city 
in which so much blood of martyrs had soaked into the earth, 
and where so many dying lips have given testimony to the 
truth? Shall he alone escape it? And what shall he answer 
to the Lord when he shall hear the words: ‘! They have 
died for their belief, but thou has fled.” 

‘He passed nights and days in trouble and sorrow. Others 
who. were torn by lions, who were nailed to crosses, who were © 
med in Caesar’s gardens, after the moments of tortures 
Il asleep in the Lord, but he could not sleep and felt a, tor- 
re greater than all those devised by the executioners for 
e victims. The dawn was often whitening the roofs of 
juses, while he was a calling from the depth of his sor- 
vful heart: i 
Lord, why didst Thou order me to come here and fourid i 
apital in this nest of the ‘ Beast. ° ” : 
thirty-four years from the time of his master’s deal 
not know any rest. With a staff in his hand ho | 
around the world and related the “good news.” - 
ngth became pu in ne eee and toils t 


; fly when 4 in this city, which was the head of the worl 


he fixed the work of his Master—it was burnt by one fie y 


- breath .of wickedness, and he saw that the fight will have to 


be taken up anew. And what a fight! On one side Csesar, 
the senate, the people, legions embracing the whole world 
with an iron hoop, countless-towns, countless lands, a power 
unseen by human eye; on the other side he, so bent with 


age and toil that his ens hands could barely hold the 


x 


pilgrim’s staff. 

So at times he spoke to himself that it is not for him to 
cope with Rome’s Caesar, and that only Christ Himself can 
do this. 

All these thoughts passed through? his care-worn head 
when he listened to the entreaties of the last handful of his 


i faithful, while they, surrounding him closer and osa were 


repeating with imploring voices: 

“Hide thyself, Rabbi, and lead us out from uiie the 
power of the < Beast.’ ” 

Finally Linus also bowed his tortured head before him. 

“Master!” he spoke, “the Saviour has commanded thee 
to feed His sheep, but they are not here any more, or will 
they be here to-morrow, so go there where thou canst find 
them. For God’s word lives yet in Jerusalem, and in Anti- 
ochia, and in Efesus and in other towns. What wilt thou 
obtain remaining in Rome? If thou wilt fall thou ‘wilt only 


“increase the triumph of the ! Beast. > The Lord has not — 


- without a trial they can not punish him, but if the hell-power 
will rage over thee, 0 teacher, then those who are disheart- 


he arose, and extending his hands over the kneeling, he said: 
- “1 May the name of Lord be worsihpped and may His w 


innocent blood.” 


fixed an end to John’s life; Paul is a Roman citizen and 


ened. will ask: ‘Whois above Nero?’ Thou art the rock 
upon which God’s church is built. Let us ‘die, but do not 
permit a victory of anti-Christ over the vicar of God, and do 
not return here till the Lord shall on the one who spilled 


11 Look at our tears! ” repeated'’all those present. 
Tears also flowed down Peter's face. In a while, however, 


be done!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


t dawn on the following morning two dark figures He 
nced by, the Appian Way towards the plains of Campania. 
One of them was Nazarius, the other Peter the Apostle, 
ho was leaving Rome and his tortured fellow confessor’s in it. 
The. sky in the east was already assuming a slight green 
ue, which changed gradually into a saffran color. Silver- ° 
fed trees, the white marbles of the villas and the arches of 
he viaducts, running town-wards over the plain, emerged 
rom the shadow. Gradually the green color of the sky be- 
ame lighter. Then the east began to appear red and 
and lighted the Albanian Mountains, which appeared lily- 
olored and composed as if from gleams only. ‘ 
The dawn was reflected in the dew-drops trembling upon 
he leaves of trees. The mist was disappearing, the view | 
pon the plain, the houses, the cemeteries, towns and tufts 
f trees, between which were visible the pillars of the temples. _ 
The road was empty. The peasants who were bringing — 
fegetables to the city, evidently had not hitched their carts 
et. From the stone slabs with which the road was paved. 
up to the mountains, the sound of wooden shoes, which the 
ravelers had on disturbed the quietude. 
Then the sun appeared through an opening between the 
mntains, but at the same time a wonderful sight struck — 
-eyes of the Apostle. For it seemed to him. that the 
‘olden disk, instead of rising higher and higher in the sky, _ 
ded down the hills and moved along o on the road. 
Then Peter halted and said: i 
“Dost thou see the brightness which is approaching us?” 


But Peter in a while said, shading his eyes with his hand, a 
me figure is walking in the sun-gleam toward us.” 
their ears however, came not the least sound of steps. 
reigned ` all around them. Nazarius saw only that in. 
ance the trées were trembling, as if somebody was. 
them, and ‘that light was eprcadane Hees and Wider- 


e t the Apostle with amazement, 


Pte, ee a 
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And the staff fell from Peter’s hands, his eyes looked fo 
ward, his lips were open, in his face. astonishment, joy, bie 
-miration and ecstasy were expressed. 
_ Suddenly he threw himself down upon his knees will his 
~ arms stretched forward, while from his lips ‘escaped a ue 
~~ “Christi! Christi!” = 
And he neared his face to the earth as if he kissed some 
> Mone's feet. 
~~ The silence reigned long, then in the stillness were - heard 
‘the words of the old man interrupted by sobbing: | S ; 
“Quo vadis, Domine?” f 
And Nazarius did not hear the answer, but to the ears o 
Peter came a sad and sweet voice, which said: Ps es 
“If thou desertest my people, I am going to Rome ine 
they should crucify me the second time.” 
The Apostle was lying on the ground with his face in the 
dust, motionless and speechless. To Nazarius it seemed 
that he fainted or died, but he finally. arose, took the -staf 
-with his trembling hands, and without speaking, he- turned 
` towards the seven hills of the city. 
_The boy seeing this, repeated like an echo: | 
“Quo vadis, Domine?” SAINI ; 
-= * “To Rome,” answered the Apostle in a low voice. And h 
“returned. — 
~~ Paul, John, Linus and all the faithful received igs vah 
mazement and with. greater fear, for just at daybreak, im- 
mediately after his departure, the pretorians surrounde 
Myaiam’s house and searched for the Apostle in it. But h 
„answered to all their questions with happiness and pedon 
< “J saw the Lord!” 

“And the same evening he betook. himself to he Ostrian 
emetery, to teach and baptize S who wished to bath 
he water of life. me 

And he went there daily, ad more and more, numero 
rowds followed him. It seemed. that from every. martyr 
ear new ice oan were born and that « every. groan en t 
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ho, out OE love for men, a Himself to T crucified, 
and redeemed their sins. 
: And finding a God whom they could love, they found 
‘that which nobody had received in the world till then: hap- 
-piness from love. : 
Peter understood that neither Caesar nor all his legions 
could conquer the living truth, that neither tears nor blood 
‘could drown it, and that only now its victory begins. He 
understood also, why the Lord turned him back from the 
“road: for that city of pride, crime, dissolution aud power- 
was beginning to be His city and a double capital, from 
~ which the government of bodies and souls flowed upon the 
~- world. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


` And finally the hour of both Apostles had come. But, as. 
if in conclusion of the service, it was given to God’s fisher- 
man to win two souls even in the prison. The soldiers, 
Processus and Martinianus, who guarded him in the Mamer- - 
tinian prison, accepted the baptism. Then the hour of tor- 
re arrived- Nero was absent from Rome at that time. 
The decree was issued by Helius and Politetes, two freed- ` 
men, whom Csesar had intrusted with the government of 
Rome during the time of his absence. The aged Apostle was 
first subjected to a flogging prescribed by the law, and on the _ 
following day he was led out beyond the city walls, where 
he was to suffer the punishment by a cross intended for him. 
The soldiers were astonished by the crowds which collected. 
efore the prison, for in their understanding, the death of a. 
imple man, and a foreigner in addition, was not supposed - 
) create such interest, but they did not understand that 
at procession was not composed of curious, but of confess- 
wishing to accompany the Great Apostle to the place of — 
xecution. At last, in the afternoon, the prison gates. 
ed and Peter appeared in the midst of a detachment of- 
torians. The sun had descended a trifle towards Ostia, 
/ was calm and clear. Peter, out of consideration: fo 


-did they put a fork around his neck. sO as er Mei mar 
more difficult. He walked freely and the faithful- could — 
~ see him perfectly. In the moment when his white head ap- 
peared among theiron helmets of the soldiers, weeping was 
- heard in the crowd, but almost instantly it ceased, for’ the — 
face of the aged man had so much sereneness in it, and : 
gleamed with such happiness, that all understood that this > 
is not a victim going to be executed, but-a con 1S 
accomplishing his triumphal march. = 
And so it was. The fisherman, . usually submissive ne 3 
bent down, now walked erect, his stature taller than that of 
the soldiers, and full of dignity. Never was so much maj- | 
esty seen in his attitude. It might have seemed that he was _ 
‘a monarch, who advances surrounded by the people and — 
soldiers. Voices sounded: in all directions: “Behold “Peter = 
going to the Lord. ” All, it seemed, had forgotten that tor — 
“ture and death were awaiting him. They walked in solemn ~ 
attention but in peace, feeling that since the death on Gol- — 
gotha till now, nothing as great had happened, and that, like — 
the One who redeemed the ele world, so this one is re- 
‘deeming this city. a 
On the way people stopped, astonished at the sight of the ee 
aged man, while the confessors, placing their hands upon — 
their shoulders, said with calm voices: “Look, how a ae $ 
man dies, who knew Christ and proclaimed love to the- 
world.” And the others fell into meditation, then walked - 
-= away, saying to themselves: “Indeed, this one could not be 
unjust!” g 
On the way the shouts and cries of the streets were ~ 
hushed down. The procession advanced between houses — 
~ newly built, among the white columns of the temples over _ 
_ the roofs of which huug the deep blue sky. They walked in — 
silence; at times only the armors of the soldiers jingled or — 
` the murmur of prayers arose. Peter listened to them and | 3 
-his face was brightened up with increasing joy, for his eyes — 
could barely see those thousandsof confessors. He felt that — 
he had accomplished his work and he knew that that truth, — 
which he was proclaiming during all his life, will flood every- 
thing like. a wave, and that nothing can stop it now. And 
thinking thus, he raised his eyes upwards and... spok 
Lord, Thou hast commanded me to conquer this city, w. 
s over the world, so I have conquered it. Thou hast — 
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ommanded me to found Thy capital in it, so I have found- 
ed it. It is Thy city now, To and I come to Thee, for l 
have worked: very hard. ” 

= And passing in front of one he spoke to them: “You 

Shall be temples of Christ.” Looking at the swarms of peo- 

-ple passing before his eyes he spoke to them: “Your chil- 

- dren shall be the servants of Christ,” and he walked with a 
conscience of an accomplished conquest, aware of his serv- 

ice, aware of his power, soothed and great. The soldiers led 
-him through the Triumphal Bridge, as if involuntarily giv- 

‘ing testimony to his triumph, and conducted him toward 
Naumachia and. the Circus. The faithful of the Trans-Tiber ` 
joined the procession, and such a throng of people was 

` formed that the centurion commanding the pretorians, un- 

- derstanding at last that he was conducting some high priest, 
whom the’ faithful surrounded, became uneasy because of — 
~ the small number of the soldiers. But not a single shout of 
indignation or rage was heard in the crowd. Faces were im- | 
pressed by the greatness of the moment—solemn and at the 
same time full of expectation, for some confessofs, remem- 
bering that at the Lord’s death the earth opened: from fear 
and the dead, were raised from their graves, thought that, . 
perhaps now, also, will the visible signs appear by which the . 
death of the ‘Apostle will not be obliterated for ages. Oth- 
/ ers spoke to themselves, “Perhaps the Lord will choose — 
eter’s hour to descend’from heaven, as He promised, and | 
‘hold the judgment over the world.” And. in this thought, j 
they tecommended themselves to the mercy of the Saviour. 
` But it was quiet all around. The hills seemed to warm - 
themselves and rest in the sun. The procession’ stopped. at i 
ast between the Circus and the Vatican Hill. The oe 
began to dig the pit, others placed on the earth the cross, 
hammer and nails, waiting till the preparations would: D. 

nded, while the crowd, aay quiet and attentive, knelt, ; 

own all around. 
The Apostle, his head dotted by the sun, tained to the 

for the last time. In ae Dtr. lower. down, t 


tude ‘of porticos, temples. celui. multi-storied bui! 
and finally, in the distance, the hills, studded with houses 
“upon which were crowds of people. The nest of crim 
and- strength—of madness but also’ of .order, whic 
became the head of the world, its oppressor but at the sam 
time its laws and its peace,—all-powerful, invincible, eternal. 
Peter, surrounded by the soldiers, was: looking upon it- 
asa ruler and a king looks at his heritage. And he spoke — 
to it: “ Thou art redeemed and mine.” And no one, ‘not 
alone the soldiers digging the pit in which the cross was to- 
stand, but even the confessors, were not able to guess that 
_ the true ruler of this city was really standing among them — 
‘and that the Caesars will pass, by, the waves of barbarians — 
will flow, ages will pass, and that old man will a here un- 
_interruptedly. a 
The sun was lowering more toward Ostia, and. grew ie 
and red. The whole west side of the city seemed to 
burn with an immense gleam. The soldiers: approached 
Peter to undress him. But he, praying, suddenly straight- 
-ened himself and stretched up his right hand. The execu- 
` tioners halted, as if losing courage by his attitude. The 
> faithful also held their breath, thinking that i wanted to 
speak, and an unbroken silence followed. / i 
_ But he, standing on an elevation, began to rake the s si 
"of the cross with his outstretched right hand, plese: in the 
~ hour of death: s A 
-~ “Urbi et orbi!” (The city and the world.) > RA 


And on the same beautiful evening, another detachme 
lof soldiers conducted by the Ostian way Paul of Tarsus 


a crowd of faithful, whom he converted, and he recognized 

nearer acquaintances, stopped and conversed with them, for: 
eing a Roman citizen, the guards showed more consider: 
on to him. Passing the gate called Tergemina, he m 
‘Plautilla, the daughter of the prefect Elavius ‘Sabinus, ai 
eing her young face flooded with tears, he said: ‘ ‘Plautill 
aughter of the eternal Salvation, return in peace. Lend 
je only a veil with which they will bind my eyes when 
shall go to the Lord. ° And, taking the veil he walked on 
with a face full of joy, like that of a laborer who fte 
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looked in meditation upon the plain, which was laying be- 
fore him and upon the Albanian mountains, immersed in - 
light. He was remembering his journeys, ‘his toils and , 
~ work, the battles in which he conquered, and the churches 
| which he founded in all lands and beyond every sea, and he 
~~ thought that he had earned the rest. He also accomplished 
- his work. He felt that his sowing shall not be scattered 
~ by the wind of wickedness. He was departing with this: 
certainty, that in the struggle which was declared to the 
-~ world by his truth,—it shall ‘conquer, and an immense 
-serenity decended to his soul. 
The road to the place of execution was long and the even- 
-~ ing began to near. The mountains became purple while 
-their bases were slowly entering the shade. The herds were 
- returning home. Here and there walked crowds of slaves 
` with working tools on their shoulder. In front of the houses 
` along the road children were playing, looking curiously at 
~- the detachment of soldiers passing by. And in this even- 
ing, in this tranparent golden air were not only calmness 
ind assuagement. but a certain harmony, which seemed to 
rise from earth to heaven. And Paul heard it and his heart . 
-was filled with joy at the thought that to that music of the- 
~ world he added one sound, which did not exist hitherto, and — 
without which the whole earth was like jingling brass and 
cymbal. ` 
. And he remembered, how he taught love to people, how. 
= he said to them, that though giving all their riches to the 
poor;'and though acquiring all languages and all mysteries 
and all sciences they would be nothing without love, which ` 
is kind, patient, which doés not perform evil, does not desire 
honors, bears all, believes all, confides in all, endures all. ~ 
And so his life passed in teaching people such truth; and ` 
now he said to himself in his soul: what strength can ‘equal 3 
and what can conquer it? How can Csesar suppress it, 
ven had he twice as many legions, twice as many cities and 
as and lands and nations? 
And now he was going for his renumeration like a victor. 
The procession at last left the high-way and turned’ east- 
ards. through a narrow path to the Salvian Waters. The — 
d sun appeared lying behind the heaths.. Near the sprin 
| the centurion stopped the Bags oe for ee momen ha 


But Paul raised his eyes for the last time, full of great 
-~ peace, toward the eternal evening gleams and he prayed. ` 
Yes ! the moment had arrived, but he saw before him a- 
great road «of lights leading toward heaven, and in his _ 
sold he spoke to himself the same words which he formerly 
` wrote, in the: feeling of his accomplished service and his- 
~ near end. ‘ * I have struggled for a good cause, I have kept 
my faith, I have acomplished my purpose, and the vrea 
of justice is intended for me and the teamanon 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


A nd Rome raged as before, so that it seemed as if this _. 
city which conquered the world, began at last for lack of 
leaders to destroy itself. Before the last wordly hours struck — 

for the Apostles, the conspiracy of Piso took place, and — 
_ it was followed by such a merciless mowing of the men i 
> Nero, he seemed at last a divinity of death. Mourning fell 
upon the city, terror seized houses -and hearts, but the — 
porticos were wreathed'with ivy and flowers, for it was not — 
permitted to show mourning after the dead. People awaken- _ 
ing in the morning asked themselves whose turn would come . 
to-day. The procession of ghosts oar Caesar increased £ 
every day. 
< — Piso paid for the conspiracy with his head, and follow 
~~ him were Seneca and Lucan, Fenius Rufus and Plaucius — 
_ Lateranus and Flavius Scevinus and Afranius ‘Quinecianus — 
and the dissolute companion of Caesar’s madnesses, Tullius _ 
Senecio and Proculus and Araricus and Tugurinus and ~ 
~ Gratus and Silanus and Proximus and Subrius Flavius, at 
one time devoted to Nero with his whole soul, and Sulpicius. 
Asper. Somè perished through their own villany, some — 
through fear, some through riches, and some by valiancy. — 
aesar, terrified bj' the number of conspirators, covered the 
alls with soldiery and held the city as if in a siege, send- 
ig centurions every day with decrees of death to suspected 
ouses. The condemned cringed in letters, full of flatteries, 
hanking Caesar for the decree, and leaving him a part o 
eir property, in order to save the rest of the hra A 
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last at seemed that Nero exceeded ae measure intentionally. 
-order to convince himself to what degree the people grow 
-mean and how long they will endure this bloody government. 
Following the conspirators their relatives were executed, 
their friends and even their acquaintances. The inhabitants. - 
of the magnificent houses, erected after the conflagration, 7 
‘were certain that going out on the street they will see, whole. 

~ rows of funerals. Pompejus, Cornelius, Martialis, - Flavius- 
-~ Nepos and Statius: Domitius perished accused of want of 
= love for Cossar; Nobius Priscus, as a. friend of Seneca; 
Rufius Crispus was deprived of the right of fire and water, 
because he was once Poppeae’s husband. The great Traseas 

` Was ruined by his virtue, many paid with their life for their — 
‘noble descent, even Poppea fell a victim of a momentary 
anger of Cossar. 

‘And the Senate cringed before the Tobe ruler, eedan 
temples in his honor, made votive offerings for his voice, 
crowned his statues, and appointed priests to him as if tọ a 
deity. The Senators with trembling in their soul were going 
to the Palatines, to glorify the song of the “Periodonices, ? 
and to rave with him in midst of orgies of naked bodies, 
jine and flowers. j 
nd- meanwhile from below, on the soil saturated with: 
lood: and tears, the sowing of Peter was raising quietly but. — 
mightier and nighiET, ; TNN LAN 


i] 
CHAPTER XXX. 
Vinicius to pear: 
“We know here too, Carissime, what is going on in Rome. 
d what we don’t know—thy letters are telling us; If thot 
hrowest a stone in water, the waves spread farther - -ani 
arther around, and such a wave of madness and wickednes: 
ame even to us from the Palatinus. On the road to Greece. 
rinas, who plundered cities and temples to fill the empt 
sury, was sent here by Caesar. At the cost of human 
t and tears the ‘domus aurea’ is being erected now 
but i be that the world has not seen ue 
ut i à i 


“redeemed his life. ‘But to the towns lying in our neighbor- 
hood his men did not come, perhaps because there are no 
temples nor treasures in them. Thou askest whether we are 
safe? I shall answer thee only that we are forgotten, and 
may this suffice thee for an answer. At this moment from 
the porticus under which I write I see our quiet bay, and 
upon it Ursus. in a boat, dropping down a net in the bright 
Mdepths. My wife spins red wool at my side, and in the gar- 
‘dens under the shade of mindal-trees our slaves are singing. 
-OI what a peace, Carissime, and what an oblivion of former 
-fears and suffering. But not the Parcae, as thou writest, 
‘are spinning the thread of our lives so sweetly,—that is 
‘Christ blessing us, our beloved God and Saviour. We know — 
sorrow and tears, for our truth commands us to weep Over 
~ the misery of others, but even in those tears there is a solace 
Hunknown to you, that, sometime, when our life is ended, we 
shall find all those dear ones who perished and are to perish 
‘ for the teaching of God. To us Peter and Paul did not die, 
‘but were, born in glory. Our souls see them, and, while the 
eyes are weeping, our hearts are filled with joy. 0. yes, 
‘dear, we are happy with a happiness which nothing can 
ESGestIDY, for the death, which to you is the end of everything, 
to us will be only a passage to greater péace; ae love 
and greater joy. =~ N 
<, “And thus days and months goby in edima Our ser- 
vants and slaves believe in Christ, like we do, and as He 
commanded loye, so we love all. Often, when the sun is 
etting, or when the moon glistens on the water, I converse 
with Lygia of former times, which to-day seem a dream to _ 
S; “and when I think that this dear head, which now Il 
pon my breast, was near torture and death, I glorify 
‘Lord with all my soul, for He alone could snatch her from 
those hands, save her from the arena, and give her back’ to 
me forever. 0, Petronius, thou hast seen what consolatio 
‘and endurance in: misery this teaching gives, what patience 
and courage in presence ‘of death, so come and : see what ey ) 
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Rome, it means on the whole earth. The dry and cold- 
teaching of the stoics, to -which the virtuous men gather 
themselves. tempers the hearts like swords, but it makes. 
them indifferent rather than better. But why do I tell this 
~ to thee, who hast learned more and understandest more than 
` 1? Thou hast also known Paul of Tarsus and frequently 
hast conversed with him for a long time, so thou knowest 
Best, whether against the truth, which he related, all: the 
` teachings of your philosophers and retors are not vain bub- 
bles and an empty jingle of words without meaning.’ Dost 
thou remember the question which he asked of thee: “And 
: if Caesar were a Christian, would not you feel safer, more 
certain of holding what you possess, devoid of fears and 
sure of. to-morrow?” But thou hast told me that our truth 
-is an enemy of life, but I answer thee now, that were I to 
repeat from the beginning of this letter only three words; “T 
-am happy!’—still I could notexpress my happiness to thee. 
Thou wilt tell me that Lygia is my happiness! Yes! Be- 
cause-I love her immortal soul, and that both of us are en- 
- amored in Christ, and in such love there are neither separa- 
tions, treacheries, changes, old age.—nor death. For, when < 
the youth and beauty pass, when the bodies and souls wither - 
-and death arrives, this love will remain, for the souls will re- 
_ main. Before my eyes opened to the light, I was ready to’ 
- incend my own house for Lygia,—but now I tell thee: I did 
-not love her, for Christ alone taught me to love. He is a 
~ fountain of happiness and peace. It is not I who speaks but 
. the reality itself. Compare your delights lined with fear, ; 
` your intoxications: uncertain of to-morrow, your orgies like — 
_ funeral feasts, —with the life of Christians, and thou wilt 
-find a ready answer. But in order to compare better, come — 
‘to our mountains fragrant with pepper-wort, to our shad}' 
- Olive-groves, to our shores covered with ivy. A peace — 
awaits thee here, such as thou hast not known for a long — 
‘time, and hearts which love thee truly. Thou, having a — 
noble and good soul, ought to be happy. Thy sharp mind — 
will be able to distinguish the truth, and when thou wilt | 
earn to know it, thou wilt love it, for perhaps one could be~ 
s enemy, like Caesar or Tygellinus, but no one like you can 
indifferent to it. 0, my Petronius, with Lygia, we con- 
urselves with the hope to see thee soon. Bs he th 
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< Petronius received ‘Vinicius’ letter” in Curar - where 
‘went together with other Augustians, following Caesar: -His 
struggle of many years with Tygellinus was nearing its end. 
` Petronius knew already that he had to fall, and he under- 
<- stood the reasons for this. As Caesar was falling lower and 
-lower to a character of a comedian, buffoon, and a chariot- 
eer, as he was sinking more and more in the sickly, foul and. 
coarse dissolution, so the exquisite “arbiter elegantiarum.” 
<- was only a ™ burden to him. When Petronius was silent, 
~ Nero: saw a rebuke in his silence; even when he praised— 
- Nero saw jeering. The magnificent patrician irritated his 
-self-love and awakened jealousy. His tiches and his ma: 
nificent works of art became the objects of desire for the rul- 
‘er and the all-powerful minister, Till now he was spared 
out of consideration for the departure to Achrea, in whichi 
his taste and his knowledge of Greek customs might be o 
“use. But gradually Tygellinus began to explain to Caesar, 
‘that Carinas surpasses even Petronius in taste and knowledge., 
and that he will know better than Petronius how to arrange 
ames, receptions and triumphs in Achrea. From this mo- 
ment Petronius was lost. They did not dare, however, to 
send him a decree in Rome. Cresar and Tygellinus remem- 
ered that this seemingly effeminate, esthetic man, | ‘making 
a day out of night,” occupied with pleasure, art and ‘feasts 
only, when he was proconsul in Bithynia and afterwards 
consul in the capital, showed an astonishing diligence ‘and 
energy. He was considered capable of. everything, and“ 
vas known to possess in Rome the love not. only ‘of ti 
people but also of the pretorians. None of Caesar’s Syce j- 
hants knew how Petronius would act in this- case, so 
med more discreet to lure him out of the ee and rea 
m only in the province. . 
To this purpose he received an n invitation to come to ‘Cin 
ogether with’ other Augustians, and he, though guessing the: Re 
cee departed, Wasi in order not to oppose soo 
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hes Eae ibis, Showed either fear, not even uneasiness, 
and with a smile he said to the Augnstians whom he enter- 
tained in his own splendid villa in Cumee. 

_ “Ohenobarbus does hot like direct questions and you shall 

- see how confused he will be when I ask him whether it was 
- įby his order that my ‘ ‘family” was imprisoned. ” 

~ Then he announced to them a feast = “before further jour- 
ney,” and he was just making preparalon for it, when. the 
= letter of Vinicius arrived. 

= Petronius, having received it, after a. short meditation 

; his face shone with its usual brightness, and in the: evening 
-of the same day he answered as follows: 

~ “Iam delight at your happiness and I admire your hearts, 
«carissime, for I did not suppose. that two lovers could re- 
“member a third distannt person. You, however, not only 
‘thought of me, but: you wish to persuade me to come to — 
¿Sicily to share with me your bread and your Christ, who, as 

~ thou writest, gives you your happiness. 

Root that is so, then honor him. I think Marcus that Lygia 

~ was returned to thee partly by Ursus, a little too by the Roman 

_ people. Were Caesar a different man, I would think that 

- they give up further persecution out of the consideration for ` 
thy relation with him through the grand daughter who, at 
the proper time, was given by Tiberius to one of ‘the 
Viniciuses. But if thou supposest that it was Christ, I will 
not dispute with thee; Yes! spare no offerings to- him! 
Prometheus also sacrificed himself for men, bu talas! Appar- 
ently Prometheus is only a contrivance of poets, while trust- 
worthy people told me that they have seen Christ with their — 
own eyes. Together with you I elds that he is the most 
honest of all gods. 

I remember the question of Paul of Tarsus and I agree 
at if, for instance, Ahenobarbus lived in accordance with 
the- teachings of Christ, I might have time to come to you: 
) Sicily’Then in the shade of: the trees at the fountains, - 
e would converse about all the gods and all the truths like 
Greek philosophers did some time ago: To-day I mist a 
ive thee a short answer. — “ 

want to know two philosophers only, one is called Pitron, 
other. Anacreon. The rest I can sell thee cheap together ` 
he whole school of Greek and our stoics. The tru 
omewhere so high that. the gods themselves cannot s 


— it one the summits ol the Oupus To thee, carissime, it 
seems that your Olympus is higher yet, and, standing upon 
it, thou callest to me: “Ascend, and thou wilt see such 
sights as thou hast not seen before!” May be! But I an- 
swer thee: “Friend I have no legs!” And when thou wilt — 
read this to the end, thou will confess I think, that I am 
right. ES 

No! happy husband of the queen of the morning! Your — 
teaching is not for me. Shall 1 then love the Bithy, — 
who carry my litter, the Egyptians who heat my baths, — 
Ahenobarbus and Tygellinus? By the white knees of the — 
Graces, I swear to thee, that even if I wanted to I could ~ 

` not. lucre are at least one hundred thousand men in 
~ Romé, who have either crooked shoulder-blades, or thick, — 
knees, or dried up calves, or round eyes, or yet too mee = 
heads. Dost thou command me to love them too? Where- 
shall I find that love if I do not feel it in my heart? and if 
your god wishes me to love them all, why in his all power- 
fullness he did not give them shapes as for instance then 
Niobes, whom thou hast seen in the Palatines? Whoever- 

- lovess beauty, cannot for this very reason love ugliness. It 
is a different thing not to believe in our gods, but it is 
possible to love them as Fidias, and Praxiteles, and Niron 
and Scopas. and Lisias did. =o 

Had I even desired to go whither thou leadst me, I can- 
not. And as I do not desire, I cannot. Thon believest like — = 
Paul of Tarsus, that sometime on the other side of the styx © 
on some Elysian fields you shall see your Christ. Well! 

Let him tell thee then whether he would accept me with my — a 

~ gems, my myrrhian vase, with the editions of Soziuses, — 

-~ and with my golden- -haired Eunice. At the thought of this- ; 
‘I have to laugh, my dear, for even Pa,ul of Tarus said to me 

that for Christ one has to forsake the rose-wreaths, feasts 

and pleasures. It is is true, he promised another happiness _ 
to me, but I answered him, as for that other one I am too- 
old and that my eyes will always enjoy the sight of roses, 
and that the ‘fragrance of violets will be always more 
leasant to me than the odor of a dirty fellow-man from t 


jut there is besides still one, which I have preserve 
last. Se calls me. For whe the dawn oe i 


egining, put for me the sun has” gone down and darkness 
urrounds ` my „head. h, other words, T3 have to die, 
rissime. va 
Tt is not worth while to talk of this hee It had to snd s 
thus. Thou, who knowest Ahenobarbus, will understand’ it — 
asily. Tygellinus conquered me, or rather not I Those are SA 
nly my victories which’ reached their end. I lived as I 
wanted and I shall die as I please. 
Do not take this to heart. No God ever promised me im- ag 
mortality, so that nothing unexpected befalls me. And then 

‘besides, thou art mistaken, Vinicius, asserting, that your 

‘Deity only teaches to die peacefully. No.’ Our world knew 

‘before you that when the last cup is emptied it is time tox 
depart to rest, and knows how to do this calmly. Plato ` 
ys, that the virtue is. a music, and the life of a sage is a` 
armony. ‘If that is so, then T shall die ite LY as Al have, 
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ved- . 
-~ 1 would like to bid farwell to thy divine wife in. words $ 
ith which I greeted her once in the house of Auluses: SA 
een and various nations have I seen, but I ge not” 
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utterfly, or as the Egyptians believe, ofa sparrow, hawk. i 
therwise, I cannot come. 


‘ perides to-you, may the field, forest, and fountain god- 
: sses ok TES npee your way, and may white D 


d pet ange was ‘not en. Two. days Tater 
oung Nerva, always an, admirer Jand devotec of Petro- 


of Petronius. Ta. already been decided, 
ntended to | 


“Thou wilt take to thy master one of my vases, ‘which 
‘shall give to thee before thy Se oe Tell him for me. 


-~ be able tó anticipate the decree.” 
` And he immediately bean: to laugh, fie a man, he 
coming to a perfect thought, enjoys in advance its execu 
‘tion. j : 
-On the’ same ‘evening his slaves. dispersed, inviting al 
“Augustians staying in Cumae and all Augustian ladies to a 
feast in the magnificent villa of the “arbiter elegantiarum.” 

Petronius wrote for several hours in his library, during 
‘the afternoon, then he took a bath, after which he ordered 
the vestiplicae to dress him, and splendid, lustrous, ‘like 
od, he descended to the triclinium, in order to cast the e 
f a connoisseur upon the preparations, and then he pr 
eeded to the gardens, where boys and young Greek gir 
from the islands were ewes wreaths from roses for the 


‘Upon his face not the iehi care could be dies 
That the feast would be something extraordinary the ser- 
= vants knew only from the fact that he ordered unusual re 
wards to be given to those who satisfied him, anda light flog- 
ging to all whose work displeased him, or who before de- 
served a rebuke or a punishment. He ordered the cithe 
players .and singers to be-paid liberally in advance,, and 
last, taking a seat in the garden, under a beech tree, ‘through 
‘the leaves of which penetrated the sun’s rays, dotting - 
ground with bright spots, he summoned Eunice to him. 
‘She came, dressed in white, with a myrtle twig in her ha 
beautiful as the Charitas, and he seated her at his side and y 
oüching her temples with his fingers, he bein to look 


OUO VADIS. 


~“T am, master, always,” she answered. : 
~ “But perhaps thou dost not know,” continued Petronius, 
“that this villa and everything that is in it, and those slaves 
ewho weave wreaths there, and the fields, and the herds, be- 
oe to thee from to-day on.” 5 
_. Eunice, hearing this, drew away from him at once and, 
“ina voice in which a sudden uneasiness quivered, she asked: 
“Why dost thou tell me this, master?” 
Then she drew near again and began to look at him, her 
-eyes twinkling with terror. After a while her face grew 
< pale, while he smiled continually and finally said only one 
prod: 
ee VES! 4 
_ A moment of silence followed; a slight breeze moved the. 
beech- leaves. - 
_-Petronius could really think that he had -before him a 
‘statue chiseled out of white marble. 
“Eunice,” he said, “I wish to die calmly.” 
‘And the girl, looking at him with a heart-breaking look, 
hispered: 
“I hear thee, master.” 
In the evening the guests, who had often attended Petro- — 
mius’ feasts and knew that in comparison with them even 
Caesar’s feasts seem tiresome and barbarious, -began to arrive 
crowds, while to nobody’s mind it came, that this should — 
be the last “symposion. ” It is true,’ many knew that clouds ; 
i f Caesar’s' displeasure were hanging over the exquisite arbit- 
, but this had happened so many times, and so many times — 
etronius knew how to disperse them with a single dexterous - 
tion, or with one daring word, nobody thought that a seri- 
“ous danger menaced him His joyful face and his usual 
areless smile completely strengthened them ‘in this opinion. - 
he beautiful Eunice, to whom he said that he wanted to die. 
almly, and for whom each word of his was as if a word of. 
oracle, had perfect peace in her godlike features and cer- : 
n strange gleams in her eyes, which could :be taken ‘for ` 
piness. “In the door of the triclinium young boys - th 


eads of those arriving, cautioning them, following we 
istom to step « over the threshold with their Tight ‘foot. A 


Geek girls, he were to moisten the feet of the guests 
perfumes. Under the walls the cither players and the sing- 
ers from Athens were waiting for the signal of their leader. 
The service of the table was glistening with splendour, bul 
that splendour did not offend the sight nor did it weigh up- 
on anybody, but seemed to flourish by itself. Joyfulness ; 
and freedom spread in the hall together with the fragrance 
of violets. The guests entering here, knew that neither com- 
pulsion nor threat would hang- over them, as it would a 
-` Caesar’s, where for praises not sufficiently elevated, or even 
“not sufficiently just of his singing and verses, one could pay — 
with his life. Instantly therefore at the sight of the lights, 
ivy-cups, wines becoming icy in their snow bed and exquisite 
meats, the hearts of the feasters became joyous. Conversa- 
tions began to buzz lively, like a swarm of bees over an 
apple tree covered with blossoms. At times they were inte 
rupted by an outburst of gay laughter, at times by a mu 
_ mur of praise, at times too loud-a kiss placed, upon a yni € 
; shoulder. 
_. The guests, drinking wine, were spilling from their cups: 
a few drops for the immortal gods, in order to obtain thei 
_ protection and their favor for their host. It did not matte 
that many of them did not believe in gods. Thus the cu 
tom superstition was prescribed. Petronius lying nea 
Eunice, conversed about Roman novels, about the newes 
divorces, about love, about love affairs, about races, abou 
Spiculus who grew famous of late upon the arena, and abou 
the newest books which appeared at Atractus’ aud Soziuses’. 
Spilling wine he said that he ‘spilled it only in honor of the 
~ Lady of Cyprus, who is older and greater than all the gods, 
the immortal, lasting and ruling one. © ` 
His conversation was like a sun-ray, which continually 
illuminates new objects, or like a summer beeeze whic 
moves the flowers in the garden. At last he nodded at the 
- leader, and at this sign the cithers sounded lightly whil 
young voices. accompanied them. Then female dancers fi 
= Kos, country women of Eunice, began to glitter with thei 
rosy bodies from under the transparent veils. Finally 
Egyptian fortune teller began to tell the guests their fu 
from the movements of rainbow colored- fish inclosed 
rystal vessel ae ee 
When they had enough o or these amusements howev 


<< Frends. a me, that I shall ask you for a favor 
ta feast, let everyone accept from me as a’ ‘present that 
up from’ which he, spilled wine in HONOR of the gods and > 
00 my prosperity.” 

the cups of Petronius glistened wah gold, jewels ` 
nd masterly carving, therefore, although distribution of 
presents was common in Pome, joy filled the, hearts of the ~ 


feasters. Some began to thank him and glorify him ; 
‘sothers said that even Jupiter himself never “honored the 
ods in Olympus with a single gift; there were at last some — 
who hesitated to accept, to such an extent did this surpass _ 
the usual measure. 
But Petronius raised a oS goblet, like«a rainbow 
splendour and simply priceless, then he said: ; 
“And here is the one from which I spilled in honor oi 
“the ‘Lady of Cyprus. May nobody’s lips touch it from now 
n and” may no hands spill from it in honor of another 
ddess.” a 
And. he threw the costly. vessel ‘upon the foor sprinkled 
ith lily- -colored saffran flowers, and when, it broke into. 
all pieces, he said, seeing astonished looks all around: : 
* * Dear ones, ‘be merry instead of being astonished, Old 
a “decrepitude, —those are ‘the sad companions of the last 
ars of life. But I shall give you a good example and ao 


betore. thes arrive, depart voluntarily, as I depart.” i 
“What dost thou wish to- aor -asked a few. voices 


Say ying ‘this ie took a ietter from under ve ak ae 
began t to read as follows: ; 
Ww, 0. Caesar, that thou awaitest ath impatien 
ned tna ae true here of a friend tones e 


for I swear to thee by Hades, and in it by the shadoi y: 
‘thy mother, wife, brother and Seneca, that I cannot com 
‘thee. Life is a great treasure, my-dear, and I know how 
as out the most precious jewels from that treasure, but 
‘life there are also things which T cannot stand any longe 
` Oh, do not think, please, that I am offended because thi 
hast killed thy mother, and wife, and brother, that thou 
hast burnt Rome and hast sent to Erebus all the honest. men 
än thy empire. No, my grandson of chromos. Death - is the 
lot of mankind, and other actions of thee were not expecter 
ut to, wound one’s ears for whole years with thy singin 
‘to see thy Domitian thin legs flung about in a Pyrrtian 
Mdance, to hear thy play, thy declamation and thy poem: 
‘poor poet of the suburbs—that «was which surpassed I 
‘strength and awakened a desire to die. Rome stops its ears 
from listening to thee,/the ‘world derides: thee, and I do no 
¿wish to blush for thee any longer. I cannot. The howling 
` <of Cerberus, my dear, even similar to thy singing, will be 
| less trying for me; for I never was his friend, and have - 
len to, be ashamed for his voice. Be well, but do not sing; 
~ kill, but do not write verses, poison, but do hot dance, in 
cend, but do: not play the cither, this is wished for thee an 
this last advice of a friend is sent to. thee by the. Arbiter 
Elegantiae. ” 

The feasters were Smee with Tear for they knew ‘that $i 
were Nero even to lose his empire, it would be a less cru 
ie for him. They understood also, that a man who wro 
‘such a letter, must die, and at the same time a pale. 
seized them that they had listened to such a letter. 

‘But Petronius laughed with such a sincere and merr 
laugh as if the most innocent joke was concerned, ‘then he 
looked at those present and said: : 
“Be merry and repel the fear far away. No. one > needs 
ast that he has heafd this letter, while if I boa of it, 
{I be to © Charon at the time of the crossing Over.” 


and cad pened the. vein at! the’ B 0 
b ‘spurted. upon, the cushion and covered Eun 


È “Master, didst a think a I would deen thee ? If “ 
‘the gods wanted to give me immortality, and Caesar the rule- 
of the world yet I would follow thee. ° 

Petronius smiled, rose a trifle, kissed her and See 

-~ “Come with me.” And then he added “Thou hast ` 

loved me indeed, my godlike one !” za 
-And she stretched her rosy arm to the physician and ina 
short time her blood began to flow and mingle with his. 
_ But he gave a sign to the leader, and again the cithers 
-and the voices were heard. They first sang “Harmodius,” 
oe and then the song of Anacreon was heard, in which the poet 
complains that he once found at his door the child of Aph- 

- rodite benumbed with cold and weeping: he took it in, 
‘warmed it up, dried its wings, but the ungrateful child ~ 
pierced his heart with its arrow in reward, and ever since — 
_ peace deserted him.... ; as 

` Petronius and Eunice, supported .against each other, ` 
: beautiful as two divinities, listened smilingly and grew pale. 
Petronius after the song was over, ordered more wine and - 
eats to be served, and then he began to converse with 
‘those of the feasters who sat near him about nsec 
‘but pleasant things, which were the usual objects of con- 
versations at feasts. At last he summoned the Greek to. 
andage his veins for a time, for he said, that sleep was 
coming over him, and he wished yet to give himself up- to 4 
* Hypnos, ” before Tanatos shall put him to sleep forever. as 
- Indeed he fell asleep. When he awoke, the head of the 
-girl was laying upon his breast like a white flower. Then he. 
“Supported it against the ‘cushion to look at it once more., 
fter this they untied his veins. 
At his nod the singers began a new song of Anacreon, 
‘while the  cithers accompanied them softly, so as not to 
deafen the words. Petronius was growing paler and paler, 
hen however, the last sound had ceased he turned onc 
ore to the feasting and said: ; (ay 
“Friends, agree, that together with us ; perish.”, : 
But he could not ‘finish: with its last movement hie arm 
braced Eunice, then his head dropped upon the cushio 
he died. ‘And the feasters looking at those two white 
- bodies, y ke ‘two` wonderful statues, snd ood well, t 


EPILOGUE. 


At first the rebellion of the Gallic legions under the Tai 

ership of Vindex did not seem to be threatening. Csesar 
¿was only in his thirty- -first year, and no one dared to think © 
-that the world was to be soon freed from the stifling night- — 
mare. It was remembered that among the legions, in the 
former reigns, revolts occurred more than once, which how- — 
ever passed by, not causing a change of the reign. So in © 
` the- reign of Tiberius, Drusus suppressed the rebellion of the 
~ Pannonian legions and Germanicus one of the legions of the 
- Rhine. “Besides, who could seize the government after 
< Nero, ” said people, “when almost every descendant of the : 
godlike Augustus had perished under his rule?” One 
. looking at the colossus, representing him as a Hercules, in- 
- voluntarily imagined that no strength could break such a 
power. There were even some who longed for him from 
the time he went to Achaea, for Helius and: Politetes, to 
~ whom he had left the government of Rome and Italy, H 
- more bloodily than Nero. x 
Nobody was certain of his life and property. The. law 
Mceased to protect. Human dignity and virtue died out, 
family bonds became loose, and the debased hearts did no 
dare to admit hope. From Greece came news of unheard 
triumphs of Caesar, of thousands of crowns which he wo 
and of thousands of competitors whom he conquered. The 
world seemed one orgy, bloody and buffoon-like,. but at the 
same time a conviction was impressed that the end of virtue 
“and dignified things had arrived, that the time of dancin 
‘music, dissolution and. blood had come, and that life from 
now on must flow thus. Caesar himself, to whom the rebel 
ion opened-a road for new pillaging, did not pay much at- 
tention to the revolting legions and Vindex, and even ex- 
ressed his joy on account of this. He did not wish to 
eave Achaea either, and only when Helius informed hi 
t a longer delay might cause him the loss of DS a 
‘Started for Neapolis. = 


it LEIA ee 


of a more and more tiveateaans order of. events. <T 
as. ae to him that former rebellions of 
ad s PSN 


cending | ‘from the old Aquitanian kings. and besides a. 
1ous and experienced warrior. |. ‘Here,’ answered Nero, © 
‘lam listened to by the Greeks, who alone know. how to- ; 
sten, and are the only ones worthy of my singing.” He. 
id that his first duty was to art and fame. But when at 
ast news reached him that Vindex proclaimed him a poor 
rtist, he started and departed for. Rome. The wound 
flicted -upon him by Petronius, which were healed by his:: 
journ in Greece, opened in his heart anew, and he See 
to seek justice at the senate for such an unheard-of wrong. 
On the way, seeing a group cast in bronze, representa ; 
Gallic warrior felled by a Roman knight, he considered _ 
this a good omen, and since then, if he mentioned the re- 
ting legions and Vindex, it was only to deride them. His. 
ntrance to the city surpassed all former events of this kind. 
e rode. in the chariot used by Augustus for his ; ' triumphal 
rocession. One arch of the circus was destroyed in order 
to open the way for the procession. The senate, TI 


namı es of masters Saag) by him, EOT upon tablets. 
ero himself was intoxicated with his triumph, .and with 
ion he asked the Augustians surrounding him: | wha 
the. pone of Julus Caesar ue with this tri- 


aoe He however- N to we in. the “Theale: Hi 
| interested by newly invented musical instruments aa 


‘tine. Tn his childish ‘mind, capable of one counse 
action, he imagined that, reaching far into the future, prom- 
ses of theatrical plays and spectacles will turn away 
anger. Those nearest to him, seeing, that instead of Jook: 
ing. for means and armies, he cares only for expression 
picturing the danger exactly, began ‘to lose their heads 
thers however thought that he was only deafening hims 
‘and others by the citations, having in his soul fear and wi 
easiness. And in fact his deeds became feverish. Every 
: day thousands of new intentions passed through his head 
At moments he was starting to go and meet the dangers 
ordered to load cithers and lutes upon wagons, to arm you 
female slaves as Amazons, and at the same time to concen 
_ trate the armies from the East. At times again he thou. 
that he would suppress the rebellion of the Gallic leg 
not with war but with singing. And his soul was smil 
„at this spectacle, which should take place after the mitigation 
“of the soldiers with his song. The legion-soldiers - abe 
'- surround him with tears in their eyes, while he shoul 
to them an epinicium, after which a golden epoch should b ; 
in for him and Rome. At Runes he called for blood; th n 


ord of the earth, but a songster, whose ‘al h had no 
é roduced 2 humanity till then. 


a oo, 


coming T power every day. The nee “was 


n the news of Galba and OE Hispania, joining the re- 
ellion reached his ears, he fell into rage and fury. He 
mashed cups, overturned a table at a feast and issued orders, — 
hich neither Helins, nor even Tygellinus himself dared to- 
xecute. To exterminate the Galls living in Rome, then in- 
cend the city again, let loose all the beasts from the arenaria, 
and to transfer the capital to Alexandria, seemed to Nero a- 
great deed, astonishing and easy. But already the days of 
s all powerfullness had passed and even the accessories of 
is former crimes began to look upon him as upon a mad- 


~The death of Vindex and the dissension of the revolting 

gions seemed however to turn the seale to his side ‘again. 
“Already new feasts, new triumphs and new decrees were in- 
tended for Rome, when on a certain night a messenger came 
upon a foamiug horse from the camp of the pretorians, an- ~ 
ouncing that in the very city the soldiers have raised the. 
anner of the rebellion and proclaimed Galba Caesar. : 
`Caesas was sleeping at the: time of the messenger’s arrival — 
ut, awakening, he called in vain for the body-guard, watch- —_ 
ng during the night at the doors of his chambers. The pair a 
‘ace. was already deserted. Only slaves were plundering in 
the more distant corners, what could be taken the quickest. 


ut his appearance frightened them, while he wandered alone — 
out the house, filling it with shouts of fear and despair. a 
At last, however, the freedmen: Faon, Spirus and, Epa- 
rodites, came to his assistance. They wished him to flee,, - 


ing that there is not a moment to be lost, but he de- a 


ved himself. Suppose he, dressed in mourning should — 
speak | to the senate, would the senate resist his tears and, his - 
eloquence? Should he employ all his eloquence, his oratory 
and his ability as an actor, could any One in the world be 
able to resist him? Would they not at least give him the pre- 
ctship of Egypt? 
nd they being used to flatter, dared not to deny openly, 
ley warned him only, that, before he could reach the Forum, 
eople will tear him to pieces, and threatened him, that 
mae not mount the horse at once, then ae vot de 


moment to be ae Soldiers, “either Be or in 
mall detachments were over the town. Near the camp Cae 
ar's horse sprang suddenly to the side seeing a corpse. 
‘Then the mantle slipped off from the. horseman’s head, and 
soldier who passed by at the same time, recognized the 
‘emperor, but confused by the unexpected meeting, he gave — 
ero the military salute. Passing by the pretorian camp ~ 
they heard thundering shouts in honor of Galba. Nero un- 
~ derstood at last that the hour of his death approaches. Ter- 
` ror and reproaches of conscience seized him. He said that 
he sees before him a darkness in the form of a black cloud, 
while from that cloud faces are emerging toward him, in 
which he recognizes his mother, his wife and his brother. 
~ His teeth chattered from terror, and still his soul of a 
~ comedian found a certain charm in the danger of the moment. 
- To be the allpowerful lord of the earth and to loose all | 
seemed the pinnacle of tragedy.to him. And true to himself, > 
~ he played in it the first part to the end. Afever of citations 
possessed him and a passionate desire, that those present 
‘should remember them for posterity. At times he spoke, 
- that he wanted to die, and called for Spiculus,who most dex- 
-~ terously killed all the gladiator. At times he declaimed: 
“Mother, wife, father call me to death!” From time to time, 
- however, gleams of hope were awakening in him, vain and 
childish. He knew that death was coming and he did not 
elieve in it at the same time. 
They found the Nomentanian Gate open. Riding on they 
assed by the Ostrianum, where Peter taught ay baptized. 
y the dawn they were in Faon’s villa. 
‘There the freedman did not hide from him any longer, 
at it was time to die, therefore he ordered them to dig a 
ave for him, and he laid down on the earth, in order that 
-they might take the exact measure. But terror, seized him 
‘at the sight of the earth: shoveled up. His fat face ‘became 
‘pale, while upon his forehead drops of sweat stood like drop: 
the morning dew. He began to delay He declare 
ice of an actor and trembling at the same. time 


he’ begged to be burned, ‘ “What an artist pe 
ng as ay if with ee 


i L ould be Bani hed aihe to the old law. 
What law i is it?” asked Nero with whitened lips. TR 
ee will seize thy neck i in a fork and will tae thee - 5 


j ame courage to drive in the blade.’ ‘Suddenly Bpa: 2 
tes pushed ‘his hand and the knife: entered up to the 
ile his eyes stood out, hoftible, immense, terrified. — 

g thee life!” shouted tbe centurion entering. 
ate!” answerd Nero ina a Hoarse voice. 


upon the eden fewer with a black stream. 
began 0 kick vee earth and he died. Š 
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